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PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION 


This issue of Principles and Techniques of Guidance is a 
thorough-going revision of the first edition Although it does 
not depart from the original point of view, which stressed the 
importance of the services of the specialist and of the classroom 
teacher in guidance, it does have two new approaches which 
should make the book more useful 

First, more attention is given to the part which the classroom 
teacher plays in the guidance of youth by providing specific sug¬ 
gestions and listing source units which should enable her to 
emphasize the pupil personnel point of view in all classwork 

Second, vocational guidance is emphasized strongly through¬ 
out the revision This book does not abandon its original con¬ 
cept of guidance as being a unitary process without such qualify¬ 
ing adjectives as vocational, health, social, educational, and the 
like Flowever, school people, parent groups, and business and 
industry have such a strong interest in the vocational objective 
that it has seemed possible to use vocational guidance as a point 
of departure.'' 

The stress in these two new approaches has been on tech¬ 
niques That is to say, illustrations have been provided on how 
to do the things discussed In the present-day literature on 
guidance, so much attention has been given to the techniques 
used by the specialist that there may develop in the minds of 
students, new to the field of guidance, a conflict between the 
place of the specialist m guidance and that of the classroom 
teacher We wish to emphasize again our original point of view 
that the services of both the specialist and the classroom teacher 
are vitally important This volume attempts to aid both groups 
of workeis 

Los Angeles, California D. Welty Lefevee 

Pasadena, California Archie M Turrell 

Pasadena, California Henry I Weitzel 

April, 1950 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


Guidance today stands at the crossroads While enjoying 
widespread popularity, it is, at the same time, most imperfectly 
understood Guidance may permeate the entire educational 
structure and effect a thorough-going reorganization, or it may 
become simply the greatest educational fad of the century and 
go the way of all fads The second alternative can be avoided 
only if the majority of secondary school people thoroughly 
understand the nature of guidance, its relation to school admin¬ 
istration and to the curriculum—its possibilities and its limita¬ 
tions Orderly concepts must replace the present uncritical 
acceptance of anything and everything as guidance. 

Organized guidance services in educational institutions face 
this crucial period, too, at a time when the need for such serv¬ 
ices IS on the increase This apparent paradox of threatened 
existence at a time of greatest need is due to two factors: 
(1) the bioademng concept of guidance tends to place special¬ 
ized functions m the hands of the untrained, which always 
dissipates the pointed applications which a specialist can make; 
and (2) guidance, like all other movements, contains within 
Itself the seeds of its own destruction 

To see the effect of widened horizons we need only retrace 
the steps in the development of “vocational” guidance When 
the concept of guidance changed and became more than merely 
vocational, there was brought to the task a personnel acquainted 
with its various other aspects but with only an academic under¬ 
standing of vocational problems As a result, attention to this 
phase, as related to the other phases of guidance, lessened per¬ 
ceptibly Some will say this was a fortunate result, others will 
not agree In any event, decreased emphasis on “vocational” 
guidance resulted 

The concept of guidance has now become even broader, and 
promises to become part and parcel of classroom instruction. 
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I'Aerj tcaclier is to lie, in effect, a counselor It should be 
noted, however, that teacher-training institutions, by mstmcting 
prosjieefne teachers in the perfotniance of such specialized 
fimeti'in^, can [irobahly make relatively little impact on the 
attiui! attainment of tins ideal Graduates fiom these schools 
nunilK'r about 35,000 annually, a small leaven in the lump of 
ap[iroxnnately SW,000 elementary and secondaiy school teach- 
tr-> in the United States When we consider that only about 
3H per cent of all teacher-training institutions profess to offer 
coiir-es m guniance, contributions to the problem from this 
f>our< e are reiluccd even more 

1 he second underniimng factor comes from within the 
niincnicnt itself vMI specialization tends to bring to its fol¬ 
lowers a thinly ceiled tolerance for the efforts of those un¬ 
trained m the area, which may be interpreted by others as 
arrogance, llus attitude operates to sepaiate guidance and 
instruUion.al workers, cvith the unfortunate result that the guid- 
q'uice specialists lose the classroom viewpoint This is partic¬ 
ularly disastrous, since all specialized educational functions 
originate in, and .should be evaluated by, the contributions they 
make to the learning experience—-the special province of the 
teacher. 


Ihis situation could be overcome by a constant flow of per¬ 
sonnel from classroom to counseling and back to classroom, or 
by partial-time loads of each However, one of the advantages of 
sjn-cualwation—>ears ot experience—would thereby be lost The 
solution to this problem would seem to involve the develop¬ 
ment of a broad understanding of guidance on the part of both 
teachers and counselors, with special competence demanded of 
eaij in certain areas ^ The teaclier will then understand and 
skiHu ly utilize the guidance techniques that are legitimate in 
the cUssriHim The guidance specialist will possess similar 
appreciation and skill m his unique function of helping the 
^VProinhtt and satisfying adjustments to 
Me problems Suggestions for the implementation of such a 
Unwl concept of guidance is the purpose of this volume 

1 Ins iKK.k has been designed in terms of the needs and inter¬ 
ests ot several groups f 1) cadet teachers preparing for serv- 
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ice m the classroom, for whom an introduction to the place and 
importance of guidance in education is obviously important, 

(2) experienced instructors who are interested m their own 
professional growth and increased effectiveness as teachers, 

(3) counselors-in-training, specializing in the science and art 
of guidance, (4) counselors-m-servicc who desire to use the 
latest and most effective techniques and to develop greater skill 
in counseling, and (5) members of administrative and super¬ 
visory groups who need to understand the aims and procedures 
of the guidance program so that guidance activities may make 
their gieatest contributions Others who may find valuable 
suggestions for the improvement of their services and the solu¬ 
tion of their problems, particularly as these relate to the pro¬ 
gram of the public schools, include the following. social workeis 
in goveinmental and youth service agencies, directors and 
counselors in character-building organizations, probation offi¬ 
cers concerned with juvenile problems, and workers in employ¬ 
ment and placement agencies. 

Los Angeles, California D Welty Lefever 

Pasadena, California Archie M Tuerell 

Pasadena, California Henry I Weitzel 

January, 1941 
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PART I 
POINTS OF VIEW 




Chapter 1 

THE NEED FOR GUIDANCE 


Guidance Defined 


No common educational term is more difificult to define than 
IS guidance. This is due m part to the fact that guidance (some¬ 
times referred to as personnel services) has been both broadly 
and narrowly conceived As a lesult, such definitions as we have 
often seem to be lacking in agi cement More textbooks define 
guidance indirectly and by inference than do so directly and 
at the outset Some textbooks on the subject fail to define it 
at all. 

In guidance, as in most other educational matters, point of 
view IS important Although definitions of guidance are varied, 
most of them are clearly in harmony with the points of view 
expressed by their authors Still, no completely satisfactory 
definition has as yet appeared It is probably advantageous, 
nevertheless, to begin by proposing a definition and to use it 
as a working basis The present writers suggest the following 
Guidance IS that systematic, organized phase of the educatmnal 
. process which helps youth grow in his power to give point and 
^direc tion to his own life, to the end that he may gam richer 
personaLex periences while making his own unique contribut ion 
to our democratic society. 


A Fundamental Human Need 


One need not prove that each member of the human race 
must look to forces and beings outside himself for help in 
solving his most peiplexing problems All about us is ample 
evidence that most men are like the singer of the Negro spir- 
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itual—"standm’ iii tlie need of prayer/' or some other form of 
help. The person who characterizes himself as a “self-made” 
man eitlier decencs himself or, as the humorist would say, has 
only himself to hlanie for the mess he is m All that he has 
experienced has become a part of him This evidence of need 
is of two sorts and may be obtained by finding; the answers to 
these (jiicstions: (1) What difficulties must men encounter 
before they turn to someone or some agency for help? and 
(2 J When they discover that they are in trouble, what do they 
do about it? 


The chaotic situation in world affairs, with war selected as 
the only means of settling differences, national problems of 
unemployment, wretched housing, and poverty amidst plenty, 
a country in which the most frequent age of criminals is nine¬ 
teen (the next most frequent being eighteen, then twenty-one) , 
a demonstrable lack of intelligent life-planning on the pait of 
youth ' these are some of the troubles that man has created for 
himself ’ Docs anyone doubt that the solutions for these piob- 
letns are available if we would but use them? Contrast this 
‘spectacle with the technological advances made by man in the 
laN half-century the airplane, the automobile, the radio, tele- 
vl^ifln. and the curing of disease Of the last Kettering says, 
“Do you know what an incurable disease is ? It is one that the 
doctors don’t know anything about The disease has no objec¬ 
tion to litmg cured at all ” ^ If man would bring to bear upon 
Ills personal and social problems the same genius that he has 
utilized in the mastery of his physical environment, the human 
race would experience in the next three hundred years social 
adwinces as astounding as all previous technological inventions 
hor the present, the least that can be done is to practice known 
principles of human improvement 

PrtKif IS readily available that man realizes his need of help 
and is constantly attempting to do something about it One has 

>..,dy ,lu. cop.cs wh.ch arVleprodVced 

- *e truthfulness of this assertion 

Troffs. fsT (New York Appleton- 

(New York Haroourt, Br.ce & Co. 
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THE NEED FOR GUIDANCE 


S 


"Good money” would not be paid newspapers and magazines 
over a period of years if financial returns were not forthcoming 
to advertisers of short cuts to happiness Periodicals would not 
conduct “Advice to the Lovelorn” columns and other sections 
dealing with a variety of personal problems if there were no 
demand for guidance Much that is good is mixed with the 
bogus in the advice thus dispensed Legitimate answers to the 
fundamental need for guidance are paralleled by schemes that 
endeavor to exploit it With such systems as astrology, card 
reading, crystal-ball gazing, palmistry, personology, phrenol¬ 
ogy, and tea-leaf reading about him, man needs guidance as to 
which guidance really guides 


The Situation for the Schools 


A pronounced need for guidance exists within the schools 
In fact, educational institutions are society’s answer to the 
recognized need for inducting youth into adulthood Organized 
guidance as a special service in the schools is, however, of rather 
recent origin In considering what the schools can and should 
do in guiding youth, it is advisable to note the changes that have 
been brought about in schools and society during the last half- 
century One is then in a position to suggest how guidance 
(practices should be altered to meet these conditions 


Changes in School and Society.—So many excellent treatises, 
research studies, and descriptions of these changes are available 
that It seems hardly necessary to trace and discuss them again 
It should be sufficient merely to list them ® A few of the social 
and economic changes which might be mentioned follow: 

1 People are moving from farms to the cities 

2 Wages are increasing and the standard of living is rising 

3 There is a decrease in the employment of youth; i.e , youth 
starts work at an older age 

4. Occupations are becoming more and more spraahzed, and 
there is a greater variety of jobs from which to choose 


.1. ? ^faders who desire to study related factual data and their analyses will find 
the bibliography at the end of this chapter helpful 
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5. Society demands more education of its workers. “You can’t 
get a job unless you’re a high-school graduate ” 

6 The older fjontiers have gone, the challenges today are 
social, economic, and scientific. 

7. Society finds itself facing new and complex economic prob¬ 
lems which baffle the adult leader as well as the youth 

Accompanying these changes in society must have been sig¬ 
nificant changes in the school which may be considered corol¬ 
laries to the above Some of these changes are 

1 A greater percentage of children of school age are in school 
at piesent than were enrolled fifty years ago It is becom¬ 
ing increasingly true that “all the children of all the people” 
aie going to school The percentage of youth of secondary 
school age enrolled in public high schools * is as follows 

1870 ..2 4 1910 . 11 4 

1880 . . .25 1920 24 0 

1890. 3 8 1930 46 6 

1900 ... 7 3 1940. . ..79 3 

2. The curriculum is being expanded and varied In some of 
the larger schools the change has been fiom that of offer¬ 
ing ten or a dozen courses to an offering of over five hun¬ 
dred The shift has been m the direction of increasing 
complexity. 

3. Many smaller schools whose sole curriculum was limited to 
college preparatory courses, even though few giaduates 
ever went to college, are attempting to enrich their offer¬ 
ings with a more functional, type of education 

4. Responsibilities formerly carried by church, home, and in¬ 
dustry have been shifted to the schools To mention only 
one, preliminary occupational and apprenticeship training 
has been taken over almost entirely by the school. 

■‘Derived from Leonard V Koos, The Amettcan Secondary School (Boston 
Unn & Co, 1927), p 5, itahsHcs of State School Systems, 1935-36 (Washuig- 
j’United States Office of Education, Bulletin No 2, 1937), pn SS-56, 

Information Please Almanac (New York Information Please Almanac, 1949), 
P 928 
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5, Eliintnation caused by failing students has been decreased 
Tlie curnculum is lieing adapted to the student, i-ather than 
the student's Iiemg required to fit the curriculum. 

6. Democrac} is attempting to safeguard equality of opportu¬ 
nity in the schools. The aspirations of youth recognize 
only the sky as their hnnt These aims may in some cases 
lie higher than their ability and circumstances warrant. 


The Problem for Guidance.—EReaders who attended the sec- 
ontlary schools of a generation or two ago will recall that on 
entering higli school about two choices only were available 
One could pursue the “classical” or the “scientific” curriculum 
.Uwiut 1^15 these choices were broadened in some schools to 
include a commercial or even an agiicultural curriculum, How- 
e\er, once the decision was made, all future course selections 
wtre dctennincd for the student The situation varied some¬ 
what fiotn school to school, but essentially the following pro¬ 
cedure was 111 force All students took four years of English,. 
Ancient, J^lcdicval, and Alodern Histoiy, followed by American 
Ilistniy and Gmernment m the twelfth grade If the student 
elected tlie scientific curriculum he was permitted to substitute 
rnathem<atics for history, or to study it in addition to the latter. 
He took botany, zoology, chemistry, and physics in that order. 
He took two years of Latin and two years of German or 
French 


The problem for guidance was relatively simple The student 
made his curricular choice, or possibly his parents made it for 
urn He cither passed and eventually graduated, or was dropped 
by the wayside 


flien curricular choices have changed in two respects: 
(1) instead of two or three curricula from which the student 
may h.s major field of study, the modem urban high 

schmd offers a bewildering an ay of possible major areas from 
which a selection must he made; and (2) tlie specific courses 
comprising these curricula are not so rigidly determined Some 
of the largei secondary schools schedule two or three hundred 
da .run courses As a result, the problem of educational guM- 
aiicc has become more complex * 
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Guidance thirty-fi\e years ago, however, was not always 
limited to helping each student decide in which of the three 
or four available curricula he should enroll On occasion other 
important questions were considered, as will be shown m the 
description of the guidance procedures in force in the high 
school attended by one of the authors 


Earlier Guidance Procedures—This institution, with an en¬ 
rollment of over five hundred students, was regarded as a large 
Iiigh school It was a well-equipped and truly progressive high 
school for its day Tlve needs, interests, and abilities of the stu¬ 
dents were met to a surprising degree This high school had no 
\ice-principal, no dean of boys, no dean of girls, no registrar, 
and of course no counselor. Its sole officer was a principal Even 
he taught a few classes In addition to his teaching, admin¬ 
istrative, ami supereisory duties, he acted as “guide, friend, 
and ads user” to the -students. He called them all by their first 
names He knew their parents, and something of their home 
lives He was acquainted with their friends and associates He 
knew snniething about their inteiests and abilities, and a great 
deal almut their scholastic achievements and what they might be 
expected to accomplish He was even aware of their hopes and 
aspirations In short, he exemplified that splendid teaching 
motto, Know the whole individual ” 


A tru y remarkable man,” one might say Perhaps so, but 
many readers can probalily cite a similar experience Life was 
such thirty-five years ago that this situation was quite com¬ 
mon Schools were sniall as compared with present-day mstitu- 
tinns and student bodies were relatively homogeneoul highly 
selected, and for the most part were taking college prepaiator^ 
courses It IS obvious that such conditions do not obtain todav^ 
Even the small high schools, which are still m the maiontv d^ 

not have the homogeneous population which makes \his ier 
sonal procedure possible ^ 

_ If we go back another period of years we ref-nm + 
sp<^.al,zecl school scmccs indicates that these duties havelen 
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gradually taken from the teacher As the schools increased in 
size and complexity, more of these duties have been assigned to 
so-called specialists, on the general theory that they would be 
discharged more effectively or that the teacher would be able 
better to perform the purely instructional tasks of “school 
keeping.” In the process, the contribution to the educational 
program of these extra duties has to a considerable extent been 
overlooked 

The Situation Today.—Formerly, when the schools had a 
narrowly prescribed curriculum and a student body with some¬ 
what homogeneous abilities and objectives, what might be 
termed guidance functioned at ceitain critical points only To¬ 
day an organized guidance program which aimed to function 
only when the student was confronted with critical decisions 
would be futile Three factors contribute to this situation (1) 
a rich and varied curriculum and exlracurriculum from which 
choices must be made, (2) a large measure of choice for the 
student, with the pena.lty for a wrong choice almost certain 
failure, and (3) a student body varying m capacity from 
morons to potential geniuses The dur ation and character of 
education preparatory to the choices to be made are by far the 
most important elements of a sound piesent-day guidance pro¬ 
gram The role of the classroom teachei is, therefore, a central 
one Although recognizing the strategic place of the teacher 
in guidance, many school systems have built up elaborate staffs 
of guidance specialists 

As might be expected, the picture of guidance for the country 
varies from schools with no organized guidance progiam to 
those having extensive services. A study was made by the 
U. S Office of Education of the 23,032 public high schools 
of the country with an enrollment of 7,163,919 students ® The 
investigation revealed that this vast army of students is served 
by only 2,286 counselors or guidance officers devoting half-time 
or more to the work. 


== Walter J Greenleaf, and Royce E Brewster, Public High Schools Having 
Counselors and Guidance Officers (Washington, DC Federal Secunty Agency, 
U S Office ol Education, 1939), pp 2-5 
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Although the trend today is to bring the teacher more and 
more into the guidance program, this movement is being accom¬ 
panied by a sharj) increase m the number of specialists devoting 
from half to full time to phases of guidance outside the class¬ 
room, Nevertheless, many predict that eventually all the guid¬ 
ance activities of a school will be conducted by the classroom 
teacher 


The Plan of the Book 

Observing a general trend m education is not sufficient It 
is necessary to note the definite steps that he ahead m the path 
of progress The picture of guidance presented by schools of 
the country is a mixture of the speciahzed-staff or service con¬ 
cept of guidance, the education-as-guidance idea, and, of course, 
those schools which have given little or no thought to guidance. 
Practices are dominated largely by the service idea, but the 
descriptive brochures and articles are written in terms of educa¬ 
tion as guidance This book will endeavor to stay with both 
points of view 

In an effort to accomplish this task, the following method 
has been adopted Throughout Parts II, III, and IV an en¬ 
deavor is made to suggest and outline specific techniques, types 
of organization, and governing principles for a forward-looking 
program of guidance as adapted to the schools of today or as 
they might be constituted m the near future This has been 
done on the premise that one cannot go immediately from the 
situation as it obtains today to the ideal that has been set by the 
most forw'ard-lookmg curriculum consultants It is recognized 
that there are intermediate steps which must be taken in terms 
of the present The authors propose, therefore, to offer some 
nnmediatc next steps” m guidance 

In othu- chapters space has been devoted to a consideration 
ot the guidance program as it may become m the school of the 
uture, It may be suggested by some that this trend should be 
epicted first, as the goal toward rvhich guidance practices 
should point Such a plan would have its advantages How¬ 
ever, since It IS believed that most school people are interested 
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m sugigested "next steps” as a basis for immediate use, the 
emphasis will begin here If we are to avoid the limitations of 
the “handbook” approach, this plan is a promising one A 
manual of techniques usualty suffers the disadvantage of imply¬ 
ing that guidance is a static affair with a permanent body of 
techniques which can be catalogued, referied to when needed, 
learned, and applied. 


Summary 

The need for guidance is a fundamental characteristic of 
man’s social nature No individual is sufficient unto himself 
No person, no community, and no nation can proceed unmind¬ 
ful of its dependence upon others for a wholesome and woith- 
while existence During the last sixty years, fundamental 
changes in the social and educational structure of the countiy 
have intensified the need for organized guidance services m the 
secondary schools of Ameiica 

Population shifts, increased standards of living, reduced 
postwar employment of youth, vocational specialization, and 
alterations in the character of opportunities for youth (new 
frontiers) have all been witnessed in the last half-century The 
schools, in an increasing effort to play a responsive role to these 
changes, have modified their character appreciably The follow¬ 
ing are some of the observed modifications A greater percen¬ 
tage of children of school age are in school now than was true 
half a century ago. Both large and small schools are attempting 
to enrich their curricula with functional types of education 
suited to a varied school population Other social institutions, 
such as the church, the home, and industry have shifted their 
histone responsibilities to the schools These changes in school 
and society, whether for good or ill, are taking place and must 
be recognized. 

Democracy has widened the opportunity for youth to make 
his own choices, but social changes have confronted him with 
problems which are far beyond his ability to solve unaided and 
alone 
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Questions and Problems 

1. Until the instructional program of the school has developed 
to the point where all the requiienients of the “whole child” can be 
met through classi oom procedures, there will be an important place 
for the so-called guidance progiam 

a) Do you agree with this statement ? 

b) When this tune arrives, will the need for an organized 
program of guidance disappear? 

c) Under what conditions would organized guidance be 
, superfluous ? 

2 How have changes in attendance laws, and their enforcement 
affected the need for guidance? ” 'i I ‘t" , . ' ' 

3. How does the complexity pf mpd^fn life affect the need iHr 

guidance? ^ ,r. ' ' 'r,. - , 

4. Why has the secondary school curnculum bdcome more com¬ 
plex? Is this equal/^^true of the elementary school curnculum? 

5 How has giiiciance been affected by changes in the following 
the home, labor conditions, industry, the econoinic situation ^ 

6 What has been the effect,on gmdance o£ increasing the size 

ottheschool? ' ■ ' ■ • ' f< ■ , 

7. Is the formal, organized guidance of today superior to the 
informal guidance of pupil-teacher contact of a generation ago? 
What are the strong and weak points of each? , . 

U 
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Chapter 2 

MEANINGS AND CONCEPTS OF GUIDANCE 

Many writers have discussed secondary school guidanc 
from one of two standpoints; (1) that guidance is a point o 
view, a way of looking at things, a philosophy of education, o 
(2) tliat guidance is a process, a way of doing things, a method 
The merits of the twm views of guidance have often been arguec 
on an “eithcr-or” basis as if they were mutually exclusive 
Perhaps there is an advantage in utilizing both approaches tc 
the problem of guidance, the one to guide thinking and the other 
to direct action, and each as a check on the other It should be 
profitable, as we trace changes in concepts of guidance, to con¬ 
sider the techniques and methods of organization which are 
involved in each. 

Changing Concepts of Guidance 

The Vocation as the Focal Point.—There appear to have 
been three stages in the evolution of the nature and function of 
guidance. In the early days of organized guidance the term 
vocational guidance with its corps of specialized workers prac¬ 
tically usurped the field, To say guidance was to mean voca^ 
iioml guidance In fact, one did not say “guidance." One said 
“vocational guidance" almost as a single word. Not only were 
specialiv trained workers demanded; they were obliged to have 
had actual vocational experience in fields m which they “guided ” 
For the most part these individuals worked independently of the 
classroom or instructional organization They made recom¬ 
mendations concerning the student’s educational program sug¬ 
gested activities that would better his health, and indicated how 
certain personality changes might be beneficial, but these sug- 

i6 
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gestions were all in the interests of better vocational adjust¬ 
ment. 

Historically, vocational guidance workers did not claim that 
the vocational phase was the only important one It was simply 
a point of emphasis Just as present-day literature teachers 
start with a boy’s interest m cowboy adventure tales before 
attempting to interest him in better types of reading, so the 
vocational guidance worker approaches the problems of adjust¬ 
ment through the medium of making a living One cannot go 
far in philosophic considerations of the good life until he has 
attained some facility in meeting the more immediate economic 
problems of subsistence ^ Educators may state the aims of 
education in terms of adjustment to the “good” life, but the 
impelling motive back of students’ willingness to devote many 
years to their schooling is the need to gain some real or fancied 
economic advantage To the student and his parents the need 
for vocational preparation is paramount 

There are notable advantages m regarding guidance from 
the vocational point of view In the first place it tends to dele¬ 
gate responsibility ^ This insures cooperative effort and involves 
the services of someone who is experienced in vocational mat¬ 
ters The vocational emphasis served to develop techniques and 
a body of literature Possibly the greatest contribution of voca¬ 
tional guidance to the general guidance movement has been its 
techniques, many of which have been adopted by general guid¬ 
ance workers Other worth-while objectives—health, command 
of fundamentals, leisure-time interests, social and civic compe¬ 
tence—have been implemented by suitable techniques because 
of their contribution to the vocational fitness of the student It 
is not difficult to convince the student that these factors are 
essential to his ultimate vocational adjustment Research studies 
are not lacking to show that good personality qualities are moi e 
influential than technical skills in determining occupational suc¬ 
cess These studies do not minimize the need foi skills requisite 
for obtaining employment, but they indicate that a far larger 

^ Edwin A Lee, “Overview of Gnidaiice,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education^ XIII (Apiil, 1937), pp 189-201 

® Franklin J Keller, "Who, What, and Whither Concerning Vocational Guid¬ 
ance?” Occupations, XV (June, 1937), pp 867-73 
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number of jobs are lost because of poor personality adjustments 
than because of lack of technical ability 

Teachers wlio are excessively subject-matter-minded have 
sometimes resented the restatement of subject field purposes in 
terms of their contiibution to the vocational objective Voca¬ 
tional counselors have at times contributed to the narrowing 
of the original guidance concept by affecting superior manners 
and by appearing to preside over an exclusive domain How- 
e\ er much it may have conti ibuted to the guidance movement, 
the vocational concept is somewhat too narrow to justify itself 
as the sole point of emphasis in a school program This is true 
even tliough we accept the more liberal view of vocational guid¬ 
ance which takes cognizance of important personality factors 
as they relate to vocational adjustment. Both school workers 
and community agencies concerned with the problems of youth 
will attest that there are nonvocational issues to be faced in rec¬ 
reational, health, and social areas which are of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to demand the attention of guidance specialists. 


The Supplemental Service Idea —The guidance concept has 
more recently heen broadened to include a number of areas 
other than the vocational one without, however, abandoning 
either the vocational idea or the specialist in guidance Thus 
a period characterized by interest m “types of guidance” was 
ushered in Much discussion was encountered concerning char¬ 
acter guidance, health guidance, vocational guidance, educa¬ 
tional guidance, social guidance, moral guidance, and leisure¬ 
time giiulancc. Studies purporting to show how much of a 
counselor s time was devoted to this, that, and the other type of 
guidance were made in great profusion. The counselor who was 
required to fill out detailed questionnaii es was often puzzled 
alKiut how to classify his activities His quandary often ran 
somewhat as follows “Was the problem concerning which I 

yesterday mostly m the field of health 

Son;p” T? '' ^fter all, wasn’t it mostly 

vocationaP The counselor was required to check his woik on 

the questionnaire, recognizing at the same time the impossibility 
of accurately compartmentalizing guidance activities 
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The classifying adjective or type name of guidance was 
subsequently dropped and the single word guidance came into 
general use Some have referred to this simplified concept as 
the supplemental service idea of guidance. According to this 
viewpoint, guidance is an educational service designed to help 
students make more effective use of the total instructional and 
developmental piogram It adds no new objectives to the educa¬ 
tional program, but endeavors to help the student realize his 
potentialities by making better use of the school’s offerings. 
Such a service can be static or dynamic and thus depends upon 
the nature of the school program for its effectiveness It is, 
however, set apart from the instructional program Since this 
concept accepts the school’s objectives as a starting point, it is 
much broader than the vocational guidance point of view It 
embraces assisting the student in making a broad range of 
choices and decisions that affect his life plans in many areas ® 

The questions may be asked, “What types of choices or deci¬ 
sions confront the student^” “What information does he need 
as abackgiound for making decisions?” and “In what areas do 
most of his problems occur?” Experience suggests the classifi¬ 
cation of guidance ^ problems into the following four areas, 
although other classifications might be just as satisfactory (1) 
vocational pursuits, (2) recreational activities, (3) activities ' 
concerned with maintaining mental and physical health, and (4) 
social-civic interests To participate in these activities effec¬ 
tively a student should know his potential needs, interests, and 
abilities as they are 1 elated to each area The student should 
also be aware of the organization and needs of the dynamic 
society in which he lives Both parents and teacheis should 
take cognizance of the various areas of adjustment when en¬ 
deavoring to aid students All concerned should endeavor to 
interpret the pioblems involved in terms of the student’s prob¬ 
ability of success 

Assume that in the first of these areas—the vocational—a 
student has acquired a thoiough knowledge of his needs, inter¬ 
ests, and abilities, and of the demands of a changing occu- 

(Oc'to'ber^^aglzr p'p Gu.dance-a Reply," Ph^ Delta Kappan, X 
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patinnal world Assume that on the basis of all this informa¬ 
tion he lias decided to become a machinist According- to the 
supplemental service idea, the help afforded the student up to 
this point may be regarded as guidance The student now enters 
upon his period of preparation as a machinist. This would be 
called the training period. Both the student’s choice and his 
training are aspects of his education All guidance, then, is 
education, hut not all education is guidance 


This is not, however, an airtight distinction There may be 
a guidance aspect to such a training program. Following experi¬ 
ence in a machine shop, the student may be confirmed in the 
correctness of liis decision or he may feel certain that he has 
made a mistake Likewise, the first pai t of the program leading 
to the decision and labeled “guidance” under this concept may 
contribute to the student’s training in the general procedure of 
arriving at decisions It is hoped that such would be the case, 
but the major purpose of the first step would be guidance, and 
of the second, training 


In the second area—the recreational—students should be 
informed about, and assisted in formulating, programs of par¬ 
ticipation in the recreational activities afforded by the school 
and the community in which they live They should be enabled 
to formulate such programs in terms of their own needs, inter¬ 
ests, and abilities. Guidance is involved in conferring with 
students about, and aiding them to enter, such activities. Con¬ 
ducting the recreatiorial program itself constitutes training. The 
difficulty in maintaining the distinction between guidance lead¬ 
ing to a decision and training m a chosen field should be evident 
to the critical observer. However, the main objectives of these 
two aspects of education-guidance and training—are present 
In the area of mental and physical development, a student 
should secure information concerning the status of his mental 
and physical health, learn what activities promote their develop¬ 
ment, and plan a program of participation in such activities as 
are congruous to his needs, interests, and abilities. The guid¬ 
ance aspect of education is being served when he is encourfged 
for example, to participate m dramatic activities for the pur¬ 
pose of overcoming a feeling of inferiority The supplemental 
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service idea is involved when a student is advised to enroll iti 
recreational or corrective physical education courses designed 
to remedy a physical defect revealed by a health examina¬ 
tion Actual instruction in dramatics or in remedial physical 
education constitutes the training needed to achieve the ends 
sought 

Students should be assisted in securing information regard¬ 
ing the various types of social-civic activities which the school 
and community afford, about their own needs, interests, and 
abilities in this area, and about their possibilities of success in. 
these activities They should foimulate plans for participating" 
m these activities in harmony with the information gained 
Helping a student decide to run for a school office, join a club, 
or participate in community betterment movements, is guidance. 
The instructional program to improve participation in these 
activities is training 

The supplemental service idea probably holds the most prom¬ 
ise as a practical concept in schools as they are at present organ¬ 
ised However, the service concept, being broader than the 
vocational, involves the danger of neglecting the vital vocational 
area It should be recognized that m spite of the academic 
objective so often emphasized by the school, students are usually 
desirous of graduating with vocational competence Vocational 
guidance workers complain that with the broadening of the 
concept of guidance the school has frequently failed to bring its 
efforts to a sharp focus anywhere in the life of the student. 
Narrowed concepts have the advantage of focusing attention 
on a small area, hence of allowing for the development of tech¬ 
niques in that area To be of value, concepts must be translated 
into action. 

Education as Guidance.—^When one recognizes the principle 
that guidance involves a number of areas other than voca¬ 
tional, and that from the student’s standpoint it cannot be con¬ 
veniently classified by types, he accepts the modern concept o£ 
guidance as being concerned with the integrated experience of a 
counselee 

This concept has often led to the centralization of guidance 
activities involving a given student in one counselor or under 
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his direction Some secondary schools which already have a 
dean o£ boys and a dean of girls have added a counselor and 
established a guidance piogram In some instances the student 
body has been divided into three groups, rather than two, for 
guidance purposes Some college personnel organizations are 
at the present time undergoing a struggle to achieve certain 
advantages of centralization. 

The plan of centralizing all or most of the functions of 
guidance for a particular student m the hands of some one 
individual raises sevetal questions Who should this person 
be? Who should be expected to know most about a given 
student’ Some may say that this person is obviously the 
teacher. They point out that it is the teacher who comes in daily 
contact with the student and that all that education can hope to 
do for the student centers in the classroom It is contended that 
all the problems of education are, in the last analysis, teacher 
problems 


Those who would thus place the task of guiding the student 
entirely m the hands of the classroom teacher are subscribing 
to the ediication-as-guidance concept. This position makes 
gtndmicc a kind of beneficent synonym for education. Accord¬ 
ing to this concept, the two are more than mere synonyms, they 
are one and the same thing From this point of view, guidance 
becomes the very heart of classroom procedure, and every 
teacher is, m eflfect, a counselor * The logic of this situation is 
inescapable Some writers contend that this step may be taken 
without abandoning the need for the specialist in guidance A 
number of other educators have adopted the point of view that 
a trained^corps of teachers can handle all of “this thing called 
pidance'' Not part-time instructing and part-time guidin'^ 
hut a fusion of these two aspects of education is the program 
advanced by those who feel that education and guidance are 
one and the same thing They would have no guidance staff 
apart from the instructional force To them, guidance should 
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It may be that a reorganized curriculum will eliminate the 
necessity for specially organized guidance programs, special 
courses in occupations, routmized counseling, case conference 
techniques, and the like ® However, until it is felt that the 
services of the guidance specialists can be dispensed with, the 
interchanging of the words guidance and education will prob¬ 
ably contribute far more to good teaching than to improved 
guidance. 


Some Next Steps 

It should be profitable to consider some of the next steps 
that might be taken toward the educational Utopia where guid¬ 
ance and instruction shall be as one. This fusion appears to be 
a theoretically defensible Utopia and therefore possible of 
attainment, but it is one, nevertheless, which is still in the realm 
of proposal It will need to be approached by a systematic plan 
characterized by the following steps 

Start Where You Are.—time-honored dictum of the edu¬ 
cationist declares “Start with the child where you find him ” 
It would be analogous from the guidance standpoint to “start 
with things as they aie ” A given school will either have a 
guidance program or it will not Where such a program exists, 
it has probably attained one of the first two stages of develop¬ 
ment traced earlier in this chapter The school curriculum will 
be largely subject-centered or child-centered Probably it is 
subject-centered. If not, it is different from most schools, 
which still teach, as subjects, reading, writing, arithmetic, alge¬ 
bra, geometry, trigonometry, English, history, foreign lan¬ 
guages, physics, chemistry, biology, and all the rest Most 
schools still give grades of A, B,.C, D, and F. They endeavor, 
of course, to bring to their task all the genius, imagination, and 
inventiveness which they possess They utilize core curricula, 
survey courses, fused courses, integrated subject matter fields’ 
and other such proposals However, in the last analysis, stu¬ 
dents^ most schools take subjects and receive marks or grades. 

ber-N^vemblr. Guidance.” Ph^ Delta Kappan. XIX (Octo- 
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These illustrations are cited to show the present status of 
g-uidance and instruction, and because it appears impossible to 
move into the greener fields of Utopia until subjects are aban¬ 
doned Furthermore, it is hardly to be expected that for the 
United States as a whole subjects will be abandoned for a long 
time. Be that as it may, it is evident that the immediate task is 
to deal with subjects, grades, and promotions as we now know 
them, and to attempt the development of a program by means 
of which all desirable methods and techniques of guidance may 
be introduced into classroom procedures This does not mean 
that the present curriculum pattern should be retained In fact, 
it will he impossible for the curriculum to remain static if 
guidance moves into the classroom. 


Appraise Youth s Potentials.—^There ai e many ways in 
which teachers can contribute to the development of their 
students, at least four of which appear to be basic (1) through 
their own personalities they can influence students’ attitudes, 
(2) through their behavior they can affect student d^efop- 
(3) through enthusiastic scholarship they can engender 
OTrstandingj_^nd (4) through a careful study of individual 
differences they can assist students in making adjustments that 
are commensurate with their capacities, interelt^l^d’needs 
The last-mentioned procedure implies skill in diagnosing, in 
counseling, and in making environmental changes The third 
and fourth areas appear to be the most fruitful for introducing 
guidance techniques and viewpoints into class instruction. 

■A t^scher should, first of all, know his students This 
Ideal involves securing much information from the guidance 
staff, psychological test data, previous scholastic records, home 
and serial backgrounds, the larger aims and interests of the 

S trust some 

teachers with such types of information. They will use it to 

the detriment of the student-not in his best interests This 
obj^tion can be overcome by beginning with a few trustworthy 
teasers trained m the meaning and use of personnel data. 

students before going 
very far with instruction will be m a position to provide th! 
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guidance staff with much information concerning their apti¬ 
tudes, shortcomings, interests, characteristics, and personality 
traits New report foims will be needed to supplement sub¬ 
jective obseivations This may mean the beginnings of a very 
important step—^not to abandon grades but to supplement 
them. 

Provide Opportunity for Development.—With such an ap¬ 
proach, exploratory courses could be made to serve their guid¬ 
ance function Many students take so-called exploratory courses 
without realizing that they are undergoing experiences designed 
to provide them with a basis for making choices, developing 
aptitudes, and discovering interests 

Other courses, not labeled as exploratory, have certain values 
of this kind if the teacher is guidance-minded The area of 
mathematics can be used as a means of revealing aptitude for 
types of occupations based on exact thinking The instructor 
should make note of personal aptitudes and attitudes revealed 
during these experiences. Students, teachers, and counselors 
should all be on the lookout for information of this kind There 
IS hardly a subject in the curriculum that does not possess 
inherent elements of diagnostic value Attention to the voca¬ 
tional implications of the various subjects introduces an impor¬ 
tant guidance function into the classroom Vocational infoima- 
tion can also be imparted in certain courses Such a contribution 
not only serves to vitalize the work but may also furnish the 
student with a more adequate basis for making choices 

The necessity for malong frequent classroom adjustments 
offers another opportunity for pei forming guidance functions. 
Deficiencies in the basic skills and variation in abilities within 
a class demand a flexibility m assignments and a setting of 
standards adapted to the diverse capacities and abilities of 
students Individual assignments in the form of special work 
may be needed for the gifted The teacher may need to make 
careful studies of individuals who show a discrepancy between 
ability and accomplishment. These techniques and others that 
could be mentioned are being utilized to an ever-increasing 
extent m both elementary and secondary schools 
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To those who contend that the accomplishment of such class¬ 
room adjustments constitutes instruction, not guidance, two 
answers may be given: (1) The most recent trend in guidance 
recognizes no such distinction (2) It is logical to contend that 
any schoolworker who assists a student in making necessary 
decisions or choices in any area of his educational experience 
is performing a guidance function 

The introduction of guidance into the classroom may be 
accomplished through both group instruction and individual 
conferences Conference work with students would, of course, 
entail a decrease in the teacher’s insti uctional load There 
seems to be no alternative to such an adjustment if teachers 
are expected to assist their students individually to any appre¬ 
ciable extent. 

A reading of the guidance literature and observation of what 
many schools are doing will indicate that much headway is 
being made in this field Schools of all sizes are attempting to 
do something along guidance lines The vital problem today is 
apparently not the inauguration of guidance, but its introduc¬ 
tion into the classroom where it can assist in providing a vital, 
integrated experience for every studen'- 

Summary 

Desirable positive changes in the concept of guidance and 
in the school’s responsibility for the guidance of its youth have 
recently made their appearance These broadened viewpoints 
have altered the nature of the educational program in many 
schools Modifications of practice have also produced certain 
dangers which educators should understand 

Organized guidance received its start from attempts to adjust 
the product of the schools vocationally This was a relatively 
simple issue when the school population was socially select, and 
when students’ stated goals weie limited to the professions and 
aristocratic trade levels _ If students failed to meet the require¬ 
ments of the curricula involved, they were eliminated Those 
who finished school found positions to suit their capabilities 
liouever, for society in general, a one-to-one relationship be- 
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tween job opportunities and human capacities never has existed 
In other words, there does not exist for each individual with 
certain needs, interests, and abilities a definite job demanding 
his particular constellation of potentialities. Many individuals 
spend much of or all their lives in a vocation which does not 
make demands on the maximum abilities and qualities which 
they have to offer 

Such a situation indicates that most persons face problems 
m such nonvocational areas as recreation, health, and social liv¬ 
ing that aie of sufficient magnitude to demand the services of a 
guidance organization Some guidance workers have made the 
mistake, however, of considering these important areas almost 
to the exclusion of the vocational adjustment of their youth 
It is incumbent upon the schools to study their youth, and to 
provide opportunities for the well-rounded development of each 
student to the limit of his capacities The schools must make 
the development of well-adjusted democratic citizens their para¬ 
mount task Educators should remember, however, that one of 
the most impelling leasons why students give so many years 
to their “schooling” is the desire to gain real or fancied eco¬ 
nomic security Obviously, one of the basic requirements of life 
IS the ability to earn a living 

Questions and Problems 

1 Identify, in the bibliography following, the concept of guid¬ 
ance held and the emphasis placed on various phases of guidance 
hy each author. 

2 Using the concepts of guidance advanced in this chapter, 
identify with each concept several individuals prominent m the his¬ 
tory of the guidance movement Comment on their contributions 

_ 3. In what sense is all teaching guidance ? Is all guidance teach¬ 
ing? How do you distinguish guidance from education ? Which 
term is the more inclusive, guidance or ^ucation^ 

4 In what sense might the processes of education and guidance 
be the same, yet the two not be synonymous^ 

5 Write a brief definition of guidance What definitions can 
you find in various discussions of guidance ? 
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6. The terns "counseling” and "guidance” have often been n= ^ 
interchangeably What is the technical diffeience in meaning? 

7 Take as a point of depaiture some vocational curriml, 
which you know (foi example, the secretarial curriculum 1 
cuss the difference between vocational guidance and Lt f 
training at each following step leaming fbout the field 
the vocation, learning the techniques involved securing . f 
ment, and making advancement on the job ’ ^ employ- 

8 Are vocational” and "educatinml” 

Are they mutually exclusive? Is synonymous? 

ConsHc, ..e 

and staff relationships mj-olved J ^ , 

. respon. ’ 

and vocational guidance? What are the d^sTdvTnlgr^^''''^’”''^^^^ 

by '”whtrtypf(s)?sr^^^^ classified’accurately 

particularly fortunate posiLn toTdnnnlS?""^ 

adjustive and distnfutme^h!^^'^^ 

cern of each of the folIowinSetr'rt con- 

boys, home room adviser, coLeZ lZl i T ^^aii' of 

vsiting teacher, guidance comSttee? ^'^^dance, 

part from any vocational implication r consideration qmtf 

tTt 'T ^“'ince f be'desirable 

’ < j t , o. ' - 
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PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE 

What are the pimciples of guidance upon which all workers 
might well agree and which may promote and insure a smoothly 
functioning program of guidance? Are these principles to be 
derived in some special manner from sources peculiar to the 
nature of guidance as a separate and distinct phase of the school 
program ? 

The writers who are featured prominently in the literature 
of guidance appear to be essentially unanimous in developing 
the central ideas of personnel work from the fundamental 
tenets of a general philosophy of education The major goals 
of education become the chief objectives of those who plan the 
guidance piogram The growth needs of the child and the 
adolescent supply the frame of reference for determining the 
character and content of personnel activity The general prin¬ 
ciples which seem essential to school administration also point 
the way to a better organized guidance program. 

A discussion of fourteen principles of guidance which are 
held to be either axiomatic oi clearly essential as bases for 
effective guidance will be presented ^ It is unnecessary to com¬ 
mit one s self to any of the points of view discussed in the 
previous chapter The principles here developed are valuable, 
regardless of the general position one takes or the definition 
of guidance one accepts 

Principles Related to Basic Assumptions 

' ' Guidance Is Primarily Dedicated to Implementing the 
Essentia l Concern of Democracy for the Dignity and Wort h 

31 
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of the Individual.—A fascist or collectivist state does not employ 
guidance as here defined The individual is submerged in the 
group, he moves with the general tide of mass activity During 
the last war a military officer of the old school, when urged to 

introduce guidance services for his men, snorted, “In the- 

we don’t guide ’em; we tell ’em ’’ 

Democracy, on the other hand, depends for its ultimate suc¬ 
cess upon focusing attention on those qualities of each person 
that make him differ from the group The maximum over-all 
progress appears to result when the unique aptitudes, interests, 
and skills of the individual are encouraged and utilized The 
greater inventiveness, originality, and initiative of citizens of a 
democratic slate testify to the wisdom of this position Quite 
a few years ago Truman L Kelley stressed the importance, to 
guidance, of capitalizing on the high points of each student’s 
profile of abilities and aptitudes rather than basing the advise¬ 
ment on his general average.® • 

Guidance workers are concerned with helping each student 
achieve the correct balance between conformity and individ¬ 
uality, both of which are required in a stable but evolving 
society There is real danger of losing the individual, his needs 
and problems, in the inevitable preoccupation with mass educa¬ 
tion. Thus arises the imperative need for a guidance service 
which will function both within and beyond classroom in¬ 
struction. 

Guidance Is a Lifgloxig Process—Two major points need to 
be emphasized in connection with this statement One is that 
guidance is lifelong and continuous, rather than a senes of 
events that take place only at critical points in the school career 
of the student, The other is that guidance is a process Investi¬ 
gation. of irregular attendance, the discovery of disciplinary 
problems, and choices involved in “pi ogram-inaking” all point 
to the need for guidance These are critical points, and proper 
^idance should be available when they occur In a less striking 

Measurements (Yonkers. 

1937g Six to Sixty.” School EvecuUve, LVI (April, 
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way, guidance will be going on all the time Such a program 
will have its effect in lessening erratic attendance and objec¬ 
tionable behavior, and in making the program-making seasons 
o£ the year times for periodic checks on student plans and ac¬ 
complishments rather than occasions for hurried decisions 
Since guidance is lifelong, it is possible periodically to present 
to the student evidences of his growth both as an individual and 
as a member of a group This practice serves to emphasize the 
close relationship between class or group guidance activities and 
individual counseling 

However, guidance should not take place only during the 
time the student is enrolled in school It has long been recog¬ 
nized that the weakest links in the guidance program are its 
placement and follow-up services Yet these are functions that 
guidance departments are usually in the best position to under¬ 
take It IS surprising to find the need for such services so freely 
admitted and their implementation so inadequately provided for. 
It would seem that unless students can be placed adequately, it 
IS of doubtful value to tram them vocationally The counselor, 
who knows the problems of the individual students better than 
anyone else, should be in sufficient touch with business, industry, 
and the professions to guide students as long as guidance is 
necessary Follow-up of students after graduation, or even after 
leaving school without graduation, offers the best opportunity 
for much-needed evaluation of the guidance service Placement 
and follow-up aspects of guidance will be more fully developed 
in Chaptei \7 

The second point which needs emphasis in discussing the 
principle of lifelong guidance is that guidance is a proces s 
Whether one holds that guidance is a point of view, a way of 
looking at education, or a body of techniques to be mastered is 
not important here Let us illustrate guidance as a process by 
referring again to its function of programing There is a 
technique of piograming, but this is not in itself guidance How¬ 
ever, if the technique of programing goes beyond certain obvi¬ 
ous routine activities sufficiently to increase the student’s ability 
to project his own plans and purposes more adequately, this 
is guidance. 
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Guidance, then, is not a service which begins and terminates 
at a specified time or place. Some institutions provide a degiee 
of continuous guidance service for a part of their students, and 
others provide such service at certain times only One large 
high school provides guidance for students in the tenth grade 
only. Since it is a four-year institution, little organized guid¬ 
ance is furnished in the year pievious or m the two years fol¬ 
lowing this gVade. This practice obviously represents a sort of 
groping in the dark There is the realization that something 
ought to be done about guidance, but along with it is the ever¬ 
present fear of the cost involved. The result in this institution 
may be considered a compromise between doing nothing and 
that whicli should be done. 

Persons w ho are not in close touch with the educational scene 
are likely to question the need for guidance and to look upon it 
as SQiiietlung of a fad, especially if it was not a part of their own 
school experience.^ However, since guidance is a relatively new 
movement, it cannot be inteipreted as adequately in terms of the 
schools and curiicula of a geneiation or two ago as in the light 
of those obtaining today Guidance existed in many of the 
older schools but had no particular name to characteiize it 
With “hand-picked” student bodies, and in a relatively simple 
society, the need for guidance was definitely less, and its admin¬ 
istration much more simple than is the case today 

The fact that both the student and his environment are con¬ 
stantly changing complicates the guidance problem. Methods of 
dealing with children of one age may be entirely ineffectual at 
another age Guidance must take into account the development 
and experience of the individual and be ready to shift with 
changes in the individual or the external conditions affecting 
him 

It is unfortunate that so little specialized work in guidance is 
being done m the elementary school Where pupils have had 
this opportunity, it can usually be recognized upon their entrance 
into the secondary school Junior college counselors who have 
had the experience of dealing with two groups of thirteenth 

a Racket?” Vital Speeches, IV (Augiist 1, 
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grade students, one of wJncIi comes with a background of six 
years' of continuous guidance service and the other with little 
or no such opportunity, notice important differences in these 
groups The members of the first group are usually much 
superior to the others in ability to make wise decisions. Even 
such students, however, need guidance for an additional period 
of time if their adjustment is to be maintained Students should 
not be guided temporarily and then left to their own devices. 
The psychological weaning must be gradual Truly, guidance 
is a lifelong process. 


Principles Related to Outcomes Projected por the Student 


Guidance Seeks to Assist the Individual in Becoming Pro¬ 
gressively More Able to Guide Himself —One ideal of guid¬ 
ance, and possibly its chief one, is so to develop the individual 
that he no longer finds its necessary to seek guidance ® When 
this condition is reached, he will have become entirely self¬ 
directing and self-reliant 

This seems a far cry from the typical student seeking help 
in the counselor’s office He may ask, even implore, the coun¬ 
selor to tell him how to solve his difficulties But he is usually 
even more appreciative when shown several alternative proce¬ 
dures which he could adopt, together with comments on the 
probable results of each In general, students object to being 
“told” what they should do about their problems In so far as 
time and the maturity of the counselee will permit, skilful guid¬ 
ance workers employ a nond irective approach It is especially 
important not to impose the counselor’s solution when the prob¬ 
lem is primarily personal or emotional in nature, and, in the 
final analysis, most problems do appear to have roots that grow 
out of emotional substrata 

Though the principle of ena’bling the student to help himself 
is essentially a guidance ideal, much can be done toward its 
ultimate lealization In illustrating this point, the close relation¬ 
ship between guidance and the curriculum will again be brought 


f/.fl ^ Maynard, ‘‘Pupil Self-Guidance m Secondaiy Schools,” Bulletin of 

the Department of Secondary School Principals. XXIII (January, 1938), p 21 
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out At every educational level from the kindei garten to the 
fourteenth grade—the culminating umt in the secondary educa¬ 
tion spaii-the student faces problems which he must solve and 
decisions which he must make As a principle of guidance it 
IS proposed that the complexity of these decisions and prob¬ 
lems be organized on a developmental, chronological basis— 
those of each nevz level being somewhat more difficult than 
those of the previous year, but always matching the growth of 
the student in ability to make decisions 

Aside from its value as a guidance principle, such a plan 
has^ another important purpose. The traditional emphasis on 
factual infoimation, subject mastery, drill and recitation, often 
to the virtual c.xdusion of training opportunities for good 
citizenship, character education, or social living, is too well 
known to wairaiit repetition heie. Yet one of the primary pur¬ 
poses of education in a democracy is that of developing indi¬ 
viduals who can think and act for themselves in the best inter¬ 
ests of a democratic society. Organizing school problems to be 
solved on progressively moie difficult levels would enable the 
guidance worker periodically to check the student’s progress in 
making wise decisions toward self-guidance 

The Guidance Service Should Be Extended to _A11, Not 
Simply to the Obviously Maladjusted.—Guidance looks toward 
the development, In so far as possible, of each individual’s poten¬ 
tialities, Thai about 7 per cent of the secondary school popula¬ 
tion is maladjusted in a greater or less degree is probably a 
conservative estimate Whether this figure is accuiatc or not, 
it should be clear that seriously maladjusted students are in the 
minority Although these individuals frequently receive an 
undue portion of the counselor’s time, it is a basic tenet of 
guidance that its services should be made available to the many 
rather than to the few. 

Historically, sevetal guidance activities have been developed 
that are designed primarily for maladjusted individuals It is 
not an uncommon practice for a counselor with a sizable "load” 
to spend nearly all his time with this type of individual Certain 
cases of personal maladjustment are so serious as to require the 
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Simultaneous services of seveial guidance agencies. Expensive 
clinical piocedures must often be undertaken witb students of 
this kind 

In spite of all these obstacles, the wise counselor will so 
budget his time that the rank and file of students get their share 
of attention A close examination of the plans, needs, and 
objectives of these students will reveal much that should be 
done if they are to derive maximum benefit from the oppor¬ 
tunities which the school affords In fact, the worth of the 
personnel program can be evaluated m terms of the extent to 
which the guidance point of view permeates every phase of 
school activity When the classroom teacher takes an intelli¬ 
gent and informed interest in guidance, the effectiveness of the 
classioom is gieatly increased Every kind of learning is accel¬ 
erated when the dynamics of personality and behavior are un¬ 
derstood by the instructor, and when the work of the classroom 
is dllectly related to goals meaningful m the life of each student 

A word might be added concerning the so-called superior 
student There has been a disposition to assume that he does 
not need much guidance service However, if we are interested 
m directing supeiior talents into the most worth-while channels, 
it would be profitable to give such individuals considerable 
attention Talented youth are inspiring and challenging indi¬ 
viduals with whom to work, and will frequently compensate 
greatly for the heartaches and disappointments encountered in 
working with students of the opposite type The guidance 
service, then, should be extended to everyone in the school—the 
bright, the average, and the dull, the apparently well-adjusted 
as well as the maladjusted 

The need for follow-up guidance in the case of those who 
have left school has been mentioned, but there is another group 
of secondai y age not enrolled m any school ® Where compul¬ 
sory education laws exist, the need is evident for better enforce¬ 
ment of those laws Where compulsory laws are not m effect, 
these students should be given the benefit 'of the guidance serv¬ 
ice if only to pcfint out ways in which secondary school experi- 

® See Chapter IS tor a discussion cJ the guidance of these and other special 
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ences might be helpful to them. Without a vital and practical 
curriculum this might be a veiy difficult thing to accomplish 
In such instances the need for curriculum revision as a con¬ 
comitant of improved guidance service is clearly shown 

There are often a number of recently arrived adults in the 
community who have had no contact ivith the local school’s 
guidance program They, too, should have the services of this 
agency brought to their attention Every community should 
endeavor to offer oppoitunities for the vocational training of 
its adults In addition, it should endeavoi to provide educa¬ 
tional offerings of a liberal and cultural nature, wholesome 
recreational pursuits, civic participation, moral and character- 
fiuiklmg activities, and a mental and physical health service 
Adults should have the benefit of some guidance service to the 
end that they may enjoy the adult activities of the community 
most useful to them The guidance service should be inclusive, 
not exclusive ^ ' 


Guidance Deals with the Whole Person, But Any Aspect 
of Guidance May Serve as an Avenue of Approach or Means 
of Developing Rapport—^Approaches m guidance will be as 
varied as the needs of students, with different emphases on 
physical and mental health, education, vocation, social and eco¬ 
nomic status, and emotional factors. 

It is fortunate that there is such a variety of incidents which 
serve to bring students to the counselor's office, 1 e to seek help 
voluntarily from the guidance specialist Even so, the experi¬ 
enced counselor knows that m the case of important voluntary 
interviews the ostensible reason given by the student for coming 
seldom reveals the problem concerning which most help is 
needed. For this reason the guidance worker must be alert to 
discover leads winch may bring the student to the place where 

till ddlSr ^®sen- 

on mentioned. One student may get 

^b_^y with his fellows-a condition aggravated by poor 
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mental health Another student may be failing; in physical 
education because of cutting that class—the cutting being a 
symptom of poor physical health A third individual feels that 
he has not yet found himself and is very doubtful where there 
IS an occupation in which he can work with satisfaction to him¬ 
self while contributing to the general welfare—a vocational 
problem. 

Still other examples are illustrative There is the nervous, 
unhappy, overwrought student who seeks advice because of his 
inability to please parents in the matter of school marks The 
cause of this emotional disturbance may be parental insistence 
on completion of a cuinculum too difficult for the individual’s 
capacities There is also the case of the student who must aban¬ 
don a curriculum in which he is doing satisfactory work and 
which he enjoys because its further financing is out of the ques¬ 
tion The economic status of the student’s family and friends 
is thus brought into relief. 

As pointed out earlier, symptoms of maladjustment in any 
one area may or may not be symptomatic of maladjustment 
in others, but if the causes of the difficulty are clearly pointed 
out, and if checks are skilfully made m various other aieas, 
almost any of the above approaches may lead to a clarified pic¬ 
ture of the individual and his difficulties Any aspect of guid¬ 
ance may serve as the entering wedge to a problem lying largely 
in some other area 

, Since Guidance Is a Unitary Process, Provision Must Be 
Made for All Its Interrelated Aspects—It is comparatively easy 
to permit certain phases of the program to usurp the limelight. 
Students must be registered for their classes and so “program” 
guidance (actually only a special phase of the area often re¬ 
ferred to as educational guidance) can readily absorb much of 
a counselor’s time and thought Difficult behavior cases fre¬ 
quently demand immediate attention A testing survey of the 
school may require a disproportionate share of the counselor’s 
time A guidance program organized to satisfy the various 
pressures that arise within a school will in all probability not be 
a well-balanced program Only thoughtful planning can assign 
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to each of the interrelated aspects of guidance its proper place 
and emphasis 

The different phases of guidance are so interrelated that it 
IS difficult at times for even the most expeiienced guidance 
workers to isolate clearly the basic factors m a pioblem, For¬ 
tunately it is not often necessary to do so It must be remem¬ 
bered. however, that a request for help in one area is very often 
a symptom of maladjustment m another The counselor must 
alw'ays check to see that different phases of guidance are made 
to harmonize m a particular individual’s case No limited form 
of guidance should be considered adequate. 

A few examples may be cited A student applies for help in 
how to study because he finds himself unable to concentrate 
Investigation discloses that he is badly worried financially 
Another student is doing failing work in most of his subjects 
for the first time m his life Examination shows a run-down 
physical condition Still another individual, who is doing satis¬ 
factory school work, wishes to drop school and seek employ¬ 
ment. Information from available sources reveals that there is 
no job in sight but that the student is frustrated through failure 
to make a certain club 

For such cases, conferences with the school physician, the 
school nurse, the psychologist, the boy's vice-principal, the dean 
of girls, and advisers of social clubs will be much more fruit¬ 
ful than the most academic researches The student’s mental 
and physical health are fully as important as his scholastic 
achievement. 

^ "Guiding” m the Absence of I^ata Is Quackery_The most 

dangerous of all guidance practices is to counsel without having 
at hand pertinent data Indeed, such practice may be likened to 
quackery About the only difference is that the quack advises 
on the basis of what he sees m the crystal ball, or gives his 
patients red-colored sugar pills for any kind of ailment—for a 
et So long" as guidance workers offer counsel without refer- 
ence to salient facts that are available, the difference between 
their services and those of quacks is not very great 

Guidance workers should adopt the practice of studying 
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beforehand the permanent lecord sheet whenever a student’s 
glades, Cl edits, eligibility for sports, college entrance pattein, 
01 a host of related items are to be discussed. They should 
refresh their memories concerning such scholastic aptitudes, 
special abilities, achievement scores, and peisonahty traits of 
students as may have been lecorded in objective terms, when¬ 
ever vocational plans aie being discussed When requests for 
changes of program or for “diops” are made, counselors should 
examine the confidential file for data which might have a bear¬ 
ing on the request They should also form the habit of obtain¬ 
ing from the student’s piogiam card a general idea of his hours, 
unit load, subjects in progicss, subjects previously dropped, 
present instructors, and program during the cuireiit semester. 
All this infoimation can be gathered quietly and efficiently by 
the trained counselor either before a conference or while talking 
to a student Some system should be devised for getting these 
record sheets on short notice The lecoid sheet is nearly always 
needed in counseling The only substitute for it may be a pho- 
tostatic copy or a pencil copy in the counselor’s own files, which 
he has made fiom the original 

Although the specific data related to a given case are vitally 
important if the counselor is to avoid vague and meaningless 
suggestions, it is also important not to let the data dominate 
guidance Frequently the data available are insufficient to tell 
the whole story or to indicate the true nature of the student’s 
difficulties Many problems have strong emotional roots, and 
the facts contained in the record files do not enable the counselor 
to probe deeply enough to be of veiy much help The skilled 
counselor will use his records to the limit of their significance, 
but he will also recognize the possibility of error and the need 
for a constant search for more adequate clues 

Principles Related to the Proper Functioning of the 
Guidance Program 

yd Guidance Workers Need Special Preparation_It is gen¬ 

erally agreed among those experienced m organizing guidance 
programs that all staff members assigned more than incidental 
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guidance responsibilities lequire specialized training This prep¬ 
aration must of necessity rest on the foundation skills of a 
highly successful classroom teacher because the guidance spe¬ 
cialist must stand leady to do all that Is required of a teacher 
and more The counselor occupies a position one step removed 
from the classroom teacher in the hierarchy of educational spe¬ 
cialization He deals with the moie complex problems of stu¬ 
dent development, with personality disturbances and behavior 
difficulties too involved or too far-reaching for the teaching 
staff to handle unaided The counselor is also responsible for 
maintaining contact with changing vocational requirements and 
with the latest data on occupational supply and demand. 

In addition to a general survey course in guidance, which 
should certainly be legarded as a minimum essential in the prep¬ 
aration of all teachers, the specialist needs considerable back¬ 
ground study in psychology, including child and adolescent 
development, mental hygiene, and some course work and prac¬ 
tical experience in clinical psychology Courses in the following 
fields are gcueially considered to be related to success as a coun¬ 
selor educational measurements, psychological testing with 
emphasis on individual mental and personality measurements, 
ad\anced work m inteiviewing and case analysis, occupational 
information and research, curriculum construction, supervision, 
and vocational education Laboratory and field work in actual 
counseling undei supervision is practically essential for assist¬ 
ing the beginning guidance worker m translating the abstrac¬ 
tions of his theoretical study into functioning skills and tech¬ 
niques In most states issuing a guidance credential, some type 
of experience in business or industry constitutes a part of the 
required preparation of the counselor 

Guidance Workers Should Rigorously Observe a Code__oi 
Ethics—The ethical implications of guidance include lesjpect for 
the personality of the individual being counseled, collaboiation 
with colleagues to enhance the quality of the service lendered, 
and an obligation to the public that precludes any false claim or 
misrepresentation 
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Guidance workers come into possession of highly confidential 
information. Common sense and good taste on their part must 
be taken for gi anted Very often it is impossible to do effective 
counseling until an individual’s reserve has been overcome and 
he talks freely Once a student’s confidence has been obtained, 
it must not be abused. This places a strong obligation on the 
counseloi 

The obligation is particularly heavy in the matter of use of 
records Emphatically, no one should be given this responsi¬ 
bility who cannot be trusted with lecords of the most confi¬ 
dential nature Only those should have access to records who 
can be depended upon to use them for the student’s benefit and 
not for the purpose of dispaiaging him This is the essence of 
professional counseling 

The importance of this fact can be illustrated by citing three 
cases which were recently observed One teacher of social 
science made it a practice to ascertain from the permanent 
record the previous grades of all students in this subject field 
Consciously or unconsciously, when this teacher assigned 
grades, it was found that there was a very close correlation 
between the grades given and the student’s previous record m 
social science Another teacher looked up the IQ’s of all 
students enrolled m his classes It was known that he never 
gave a recommended grade (grade of A or B on a five-point 
scale) to a student who had a low I O 

Bad as these cases may be, they pale into insignificance when 
compared to the following instance A student who had been 
in a girls’ reformatory for a time because of a serious offense 
was placed m a certain secondary school in an effort to rehabili¬ 
tate her For nearly a year she made, on the whole, splendid 
progress She continued to mamtam an air of flippancy and 
indulged in occasional flare-ups with one of her teachers, but 
it was agreed by those who knew the facts that she was well 
on the way toward a satisfactory adjustment At this point the 
teacher mentioned above learned of the gnl’s previous de¬ 
linquency from the permanent record sheet On the occasion 
of her next difficulty with the student, this teacher declared 
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before the class, “You can’t answer me that way, you little 
hussy. I happen to know wheie you came from, and why you 
were sent there'” Needless to say, the efforts of the school 
and of society to reclaim this unfortunate girl were almost 
destroyed 

Some One Staff Member in the School Should Be jRaspon- 
sihle for the^Guidance of Each Student.—Some one individual 
in eveiy school should be responsible for the vocational, recrea¬ 
tional, health, and social-civic guidance of designated groups of 
students. Who this individual shall be will depend upon a 
number of factors The size, type, and organization of the 
school will all be important considerations. In very small 
schools the principal may himself take a gioup, although even 
here it is not suggested that he be responsible for all the 
students 

The idea has considerable merit in that it makes the guid¬ 
ance of John Jones or of Mary Brown someone’s special busi¬ 
ness It is axiomatic that “everybody’s business soon becomes 
nobody's business ” The principal should be left relatively free 
to organize and administer, to plan and execute, to supervise 
instruction, and even to sit back and think' The particular 
individual need not even be a vice-pnncipal or a dean, although 
in many schools these officers might well be responsible for 
a group of counselees The individuals charged with guidance 
responsibility may be counselors, or teacheis, or teacher- 
counselors, but once they have accepted leadership of a group, 
they should be prepaied to assume responsibility for every 
member. 

For example, it snould no longer be sufficient to know a 
student only to the extent that is possible when he is a membei 
of an algebra class. The vice-piincipal, in his role of counselor, 
should know each member of his group better than he would 
an athlete who has to be '^certified” weekly as to eligibility. 
The student must be known in a broader way than the adviser 
for the annual ’ or yearbook would know him as a member of 
the annual staff ” In short, the individual responsible for a 
particular student must have a comprehensive knowledge of 
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his vaiious activities He must judge whether these several 
factors harmonize in promoting a well-balanced personality 
or whether, in some cases, “the tail is wagging the dog ” Who- 
evei assumes such a guidance role becomes the cpordmator for 
a specific group of individuals and must hencefoith be the point 
of lefeience for all pertinent information regarding them 

Guidance Workers Should Be Assigned to Students on 
Some Defiriite Basis —Since nearly half the secondary schools 
of the countiy have enrollments of less than 100 students each, 
many will feel that the problem of assigning students to a guid¬ 
ance worker is a nonexistent one “If we have one such worker, 
we’ie doing well,” would be the reaction However, in such 
schools most of the guidance will be done by the classroom 
teacher, and some differentiation of function is desirable and 
possible ® 

Whatever the basis of guidance may be, it should be made 
known, and the names of students assigned to each teacher or 
administrator should be announced If the basis is one which 
cannot easily be memorized, it may be desirable to print or 
mimeograph a master list of students’ names showing the coun¬ 
selors assigned 

Schools instituting guidance programs are often puzzled as 
to how these assignments shall be made One large high school, 
employing two counselors, has made no assignment whatever 
If a student comes to the counseling offices and one counselor is 
out, he transacts business with the other counselor. This 
appears to involve a waste of energy, since, carried to its 
logical conclusion, each counselor would have to be on rather 
intimate terms with the entire student body When the reader 
is told that this school has a student body considerably in excess 
of 3,000, the futility of the proceduie will he seen Already 
there seems to be some evidence that under this arrangement 
students are manipulating affairs in order to transact their 
business with the counselor who (they think) will give them 
the better bargain. Of course this procedure clearly violates 
a principle previously stated Each student should have some 
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one individual who is responsible for his guidance. A parent 
coming to the above school would have no way of know¬ 
ing which individual knew his boy (or girl) better than all 
others 

A basis of assigning counselois to students which works 
well is that of the students’ vocational objectives “Living a 
life” and “making a living” are inseparably bound together 
in the thinking of students and parents alike ° All concerned, 
therefore, readily appreciate the logic of counselor assignments 
made on this basis The plan has worked particularly well 
where each of the counselors is a specialist in his or her field 
or gioup of related fields Some other bases have been used, 
however, and these will be briefly mentioned 

Sex difterencc furnishes one basis Where there are two 
counselors, one is likely to be a man and the other a woman. 
The same situation is observed where the boys’ vice-principal 
and the girls’ vice-principal are in charge of counseling activi¬ 
ties The girls, of course, aie assigned to the woman counseloi 
and the boys to the man Although this division makes some 
rough curricular distinctions and provides a certain basis for 
specialized guidance woik, it does not have too much to recom¬ 
mend It The mam argument for such classification seems to be 
that the predominant nature of problems brought are such as 
would be discussed only between those of the same sex 

Sometimes students of a ceitain grade level are assigned to 
an individual who is expected to act as adviser to that class 
until their graduation from the school Under this plan a coun¬ 
selor might take a gioup of seventh grade students m a junior 
high school and continue as their adviser until they had passed 
from the ninth giade into another school Although the coun¬ 
selor might be expected to get very well acquainted with his 
group of students in three years’ time, this advantage is just 
as possible under the two previously mentioned plans 

Another basis of assigning counselors to students is that of 
college-preparatory and non-college-preparatory curricula This 
plan might have certain advantages where the numbers of such 
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students were approximately equal Certainly the two groups 
differ sufficiently m their needs and in the kinds and amounts 
of information required about higher institutions In some 
schools the great majority of students, according to their own 
statements, are headed foi the universities, while in others the 
exact reverse seems to be true In either of these situations the 
plan would have little to commend it 

Where it may be unwise to require a statement of voca¬ 
tional plans too early, or where it is desired to have gener^ 
rather than specialised counseling, another device for assigning 
counselors or teachers who have been given guidance responsi¬ 
bilities may be recommended It may be teimed the method of 
alphabetic distribution The student is assigned according to 
the first two or three letters of his last name This plan has the 
undoubted advantage of positively equalizing both the counselor 
load and the types and kinds of duties—certainly not an unim¬ 
portant consideration m building the morale of a counseling 
staff In Table 1 such a plan is piesented which has been worked 
out for any number of counselois from two to ten 

A comliination of the alphabetical distribution with that of 
vocational choice assignment might be made to provide for the 
induction of students uncertain of a choice, with the under¬ 
standing that when the choice was made reassignment would 
take place 

When. Two or More Staff Members Are Engaged in Guid¬ 
ance, Someone Should Up” the Work.—Whenever two 

or more individuals are coopeiating m guidance functions, some 
school official should coordinate their activities and “head up” 
the guidance program Otherwise, “too many cooks spoil the 
broth.” It IS conceivable that the members of a secondary 
school staff might be doing guidance work more or less inde¬ 
pendently Although guidance woikers should have a great deal 
of freedom in working out techniques of particular value to 
them and to the types of problems they are encountering, 
there should be some unifying agency thiough which they may 
clear their results Vital school policies may in practice be in¬ 
terpreted differently by different individuals. 
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The testimony of personnel workers seems to be that the 
more counseling staff meetings they attend, the more admin- 
istiative council meetings m which they are invited to take 
pait, and the moie contact they have with the general admin¬ 
istrative staff, the greater is their knowledge of the problems 
of the institution as a whole and of the ways in which the 
guidance service may contribute to their solution 

' The Guidance Worker Should Become Thoroughly Ac¬ 
quainted with All Available Guidance Agencies or Services- 

The guidance worker needs to know what agencies and re¬ 
sources are available in this community Many guidance work¬ 
ers are fortunate in that they live and work in communities 
which piovide many public and semipublic agencies which could 
be utilized for guidance purposes Yet because these agencies 
are not officially connected with the schools they ai e frequently 
not utilized 

Such failure to utilize available lesources is hardly excusable 
These ageneies take a variety of forms, such as employment 
services, dental clinics, free dispensaries, character-building 
agencies of all kinds, recieation centers, chest clinics, hospitals, 
preventoiia, and the like 

The counselor who knows of all these agencies and resources 
may find that one of his counselees is already being cared for 
by them Even where this is the case, there will be plenty 
for the counselor to do Duplication of effort should be avoided 
wherever possible Yet the problems of most students are such 
that agencies of this kind might easily supplement, rather than 
supplant, the guidance worker’s part in the undeitaking 


Guidance Activities Are of Two Kinds. Qrqup and Indi¬ 
vidual—Not All Workers Are Equally Competent in Both 
Fields—No longer is it necessary to discuss the individual and 
the group approaches to guidance on an either-or basis The 
conviction is being generally expressed that the secondary 
school must make use of both approaches, the one to supple¬ 
ment the other. Both have their strong points and their limita¬ 
tions. In general, the advantage of the group approach is the 
saving of time and money which it affords The individual 
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approach obviously leads to more intimate knowledge of the 
individual student and thus to better rapport The merits of 
the two approaches are closely related, since both aim to help 
the individual to help himself ” 

The nature of group and individual guidance will be more 
fully examined in Chapters 9 and 13 However, the fact that 
there are two general types of guidance activity should be 
recognized at this point That teachers vary both in training 
and in temperament as to their fitness to function in these two 
approaches is an important consideration. It is also essential 
to recognize that there are ceitam individuals who seem un¬ 
fitted to participate in either individual or group guidance 

The danger of such a differentiation as the foregoing is clearly 
recognized Any attempt to classify types of guidance is likely 
to have all the faults that have characterized similar attempts 
to group people into types. In setting up contrasts, there is 
always a tendency to draw upon extremes This has doubtless 
occurred here Yet the fact that the demands on the two types 
of guidance can be contrasted, however imperfectly, should be 
of considerable assistance to administrators and teachers alike 
in determining where some of the latter, at least, could make 
their greatest contributions to the guidance program 

It IS important to keep in mind that the two types of guid¬ 
ance arc not mutually exclusive A guidance workei might pos¬ 
sess the personal traits and have access to essential records and 
still be a very mechanical counselor Sympathy, of course, is 
essential in all guidance woik An intimate knowledge of one 
or more vocational fields would be a decided asset m either indi¬ 
vidual or group guidance Enthusiasm is essential to success m 
any guidance approach, but it is obviously more difficult to 
create enthusiasm in a group of thirty or forty than to inspire 
the typical individual student 

Some individuals possess a combination of the essentia! 
qualities of both types of guidance workers to a very satis- 
factoiy degree Since such persons are somewhat rare, it be¬ 
hooves school admmistiators to assign members of their staffs 

to the particular types of guidance work that each is best able 
to perform 
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It was mentioned earlier that certain persons may be un¬ 
fitted to participate in either group or individual guidance work. 
In the tiaditional sense, these individuals may be considered 
satisfactory teachers If, however, they cannot implement the 
guidance point of view in their classioom teaching, there is no 
recourse but to wait for their retirement. Although the guid¬ 
ance point of view is a valuable asset to the classroom teacher, 
those individuals who do not possess it will probably do no 
particular damage to the guidance movement so long as they 
are not given guidance functions to perform Furthermore, it 
is questionable whether more than about 20 per cent of any 
faculty IS needed for extra-classroom guidance activities. 

Summary 

All schools are operated according to a number of “prin¬ 
ciples ” These may or may not be effective principles, and they 
may or may not have been consciously formulated in advance 
Unless forethought has been exercised, there is danger that im¬ 
portant school practices will be influenced by undesirable feelings 
and sentiments of those in charge A better procedure Is to have 
the practices grow out of sound principles developed in advance 
If guidance is to be a vital part of the school program, it 
is necessary to formulate a body of principles which are pri¬ 
marily concerned with guidance situations Furthermore, if 
guidance is not to be discredited. It is essential that school offi¬ 
cials come to some agreement concerning the nature of these 
basic principles ^ 

Fourteen principles of guidance have been presented in this 
chapter Since the field of guidance is relatively new, one should 
not be dogmatic and claim that there are just fourteen and no 
more, or that each of the principles stated is absolutely funda¬ 
mental Time may reveal that some of the principles have been 
convenient, albeit valuable, operating hypotheses 

However, seven of the fourteen principles seem to be related 
to really basic assumptions Foremost among these is the 
principle that ‘>idance is^Ion^£ragffiai.AnQ^ 
many implications for 
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service should be extended to all ” All these basic principles 
are as valid foi schools reorganized in the manner they doubt¬ 
less will be in the future, as they are for the schools of the 
present time Such a piinciple as “guidance seeks to assist 
the Individual to become progressively more able to guide him¬ 
self” would appear to be legitimate in any school situation, 
Also, probably no one will quarrel with the principle that “a 
code’of ethics should be rigorously observed by the guidance 
worker.” 

Of all the principles enumerated, those most likely to require 
early revision may be found in the gioup 1 elated particularly 
to the functioning of the program This is not to say that each 
of these principles is not valuable foi the present Guidance is 
m need of devices and means to implement itself. The prob- 
ability IS, however, that the schools themselves will not remain 
as they are, and, as educational practice changes, new emphases 
will be required in the guidance programs. 


Questions and Problems 


1. Hov^oes the complexity of modern life affect the need for 
guidance t J 

2 How does the increased complexity of the high school cur¬ 
riculum affect the need for guidance? Why has the curriculum 
become more complex? Are there moves toward simplification? 

3. How have changes m the home affected guidance ? How have 
changes in labor conditions, industry, and the economic situation 
affected guidance? a, ^ 

4 Is democracy in education dependent on each pupil’s receiv¬ 
ing the same instruction ? Upon what does democracy in education 
depend ? ' ‘ 


5 Cite recent instances of recognition by schools that guidance 
is a lifelong process 1 ' '< 

- - , t ’ \ 

o Are subjective data of any value int^uldapce? IWhat can the 
counselor do when data are not readily available? ' ^ , 

7. Investigate the training and expriience of Several high school 
princiiials and junior college deans Does this background of tram- 
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ing and experience seem adequate for rendering effective guidance 
sei vice' '' / ' ' 

8 What personal qualifications would you demand of a coun¬ 
selor (1) as to mental capacity, (2) as to peisonality ^ 

9. What preparation for research belongs m the counselor’s' 
training? What specific elements are important? ' f 

10 List a number of bases of home room grouping Would in¬ 

dividual assignments to counselois on these same bases be fully as 
satisfactory? , ' ' '’ 

, 'll ' j 

11 What are .the advantages a'ljd disadvantages of assigning 

counselors to students on the basis of sex? ^ / ' > > 

12 Is some one individual responsible for the guidance of desig¬ 
nated pupils in your school ? Does he contact the students’ parents ? 
If so, under what circumstances? 

13 What has been the effect on guidance of increasing the size 

of the secondary school? ' ; , J’ . 

14 What seiious weaknesses result when the guidance progiam 

of the school is not unified by a cential organization ? ' 

15 Clarify the problem of “time distnbptmn” of activities' for 

the counselor ‘ 

I 

16 Study the programs of guidance in several trade and/or 

commercial schools Are all aspects of guidance provided for? 
How does the type of school influence the guidance program ? ■ 

17 What false ideas of the meaning of guidance have been 

extant? What does guidance not mean? f’ .. 

18 What do you consider the weakest/link m dhe chain of 
guidance services a modern secondary school might well render? 


' f 
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THE GROUP APPROACH TO GUIDANCE 




Chapter 4 

GUIDANCE AND THE CURRICULUM' 

The present chapter makes no pretense of attempting a com¬ 
plete treatment of the secondary school curriculum, an exten¬ 
sive development of the topic lies beyond the scope of this book. 
However, in discussing the vital relationship which exists be¬ 
tween guidance and the curriculum, some attention must be 
given to the basic principles of curriculum construction as they 
might operate if one weie able to build a school curriculum 
de novo Attention should also be given to certain attempts 
which have in varying degree modified instructional practice, 
and to the guidance objectives which should be met by the 
secondary school curriculum today. This last consideration, as 
has been previously indicated in the preface, will be developed 
from the point of view of the vocational adjustment problem 
of young people It should be emphasized again, however, that 
the underlying principles of curriculum building m order to 
meet the vocational problems of youth are the same as those 
for meeting any of the situations which youth face’ health, 
social, recreational, moral, or whatever they may be 

The past, present, and future of the secondary school cur¬ 
riculum will, perhaps, be best understood by reference to a 
series of problems which arose from the astounding popularity 
of the secondary school 

A Chain of Educational Problems 

The increased demand for secondary education during the 
past generation has produced the following educational prob¬ 
lems: 

1 The authors are greatly indebted to Dr Frederick J Weersing, University of 
Southeni California, for many of the curriculum concepts developed in this chapter 
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1. The average intelligence quotient of student bodies in most 
secondary institutions is gradually declining, owing to the 
larger and more representative groups now being admitted 

2. The elimination of weak pupils from school by “fl unkin g” 
them IS being recognized more and more as productive of 
undesirable results, both in society at large and in the lives 
Slhdse who are thus eliminated.^ 

3. By a growing disinclination to fail students, on the other 
hand, f alse hop es have been raised m the minds of many 
mediocre persons who believe that they can achieve dis¬ 
tinction in life, thus increasing the flow of aspirants to ‘ 
white-collar jobs and increasing the number of weak stu¬ 
dents in academic courses 

4. School authorities have, up to the present, faded to develop 
adequate administiative and instructional methods for 
dealing in an enlightened and democratic way with stu¬ 
dents of widely differing interests and abilities, 

5. A consequent changing of standards of woik has taken 
place, affecting adversely both bright and dull students 

6. Compulsory schooling of large masses of nonacademic 
students in matters that lie outside their fields of interest 
inevitably provokes meaningless drill and mechanical mem¬ 
orization of minimum essentials, so that teaching itself 
suffers. 

7. The challenge to leain has become less effective so that 
many able students are not even approximating that level 
of achievement of which they are capable 

8. The leveling effect of popularized education has resulted 
in the granting of certificates and degrees to many instruc¬ 
tors who themselves have no real conception of dynamic 
intellectual life and whose presence on the teaching staff 
of secondary schools merely serves to perpetuate incom¬ 
petence and to reduce the quality of education to such a 
degree that many really good minds tend to shun the 
profession 

9. Students of social problems in many countries have pointed 

p *No-RaiIiire Program,” Sierra Educational News 
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out the danger to civiliaation arising from the complacent 
satisfaction with mediocre performance that threatens to 
engulf secondary institutions if we persist in failing to 
adapt our educational procedures to the rapidly changing 
social and economic conditions of our times 
10 A recognition of the shortcomings of modern education is 
necessary if we are to stimulate continuous curriculum im¬ 
provement 

Guidance and the Curriculum 


t Few will deny that secondary education is today facing the 
problems mentioned above, the truth and logic of the conten¬ 
tions made can hardly be questioned On all sides, workers 
seek solutions for these vexatious issues Some maintain that 
each is a guidance problem Others insist that each is a cur¬ 
riculum problem Still others believe that these are separate or 
unrelated matters To reconcile these points of view, it is neces¬ 
sary to consider the question, “What is the principal function 
of guidance I”’ 

The chief aim_Qi guidance is to lead the student to select the 
best possible available curriculum for him ® Such a bald and 
sweeping statement requires some justification It is found m 
our concept of the curriculum 

The curriculum is nothing less than the sum total of all the '' 
student's experiences, formal or informal, both within and 
without the. classroom wnlls All the activities, planned or 
incidental, in which a student participates as a result of being 
enrolled in any given school unit constitute his curriculum The 
student’s curriculum, in a broad sense, is made up of experi¬ 
ences and activities rather than subjects and courses Subjects 
and courses will provide and will lead to a variety of experiences 
and activities, so also will the so-called “extracurncultim ” 
Some writers combine in their thinking the “formal” and the 
extracurriculum in the term “co-cuiriculum ” This is logical; 
but we would go further and include all those cornmunity influ¬ 
ences to which a student is subjected 


? Wetzel Classification of Junior College Students (Pasa- 

dena Pasadena City College Bookstore, 1940), p S 
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With the curriculum defined so broadly, no one should take 
exception to the statement that the chief aim of the counselor 
should always be to help the student select, from all experiences 
available, those which hold the greatest promise for his develop¬ 
ment. Many will hasten to point out, however, that suchl' 
broad conception means that there will be as many curricula as 
there are students in the school. This also is true 


Of course, no student ever can choose in advance the exact 
and precise pattern of experiences and activities in which he 
will later engage Instead, he chooses a “major” or a vocation, 
he expresses an interest m some general field, or at least indi¬ 
cates what he can reasonably hope and expect to do to earn his 
living five or ten years hence To assist him in achieving his 
ambitions, he is enrolled in some definite curriculum ^ In the 
rrartow sense this will consist of a gioup of subjects, arranged 
sequentially by semesters and by years, perhaps even showing 
course numbers, units of credit, and semester “loads,” but 
always purporting to lead to some definite, stated objective 
Thus a secondary school might list in its catalog curricula pre¬ 
paring for life activities oti at least three economic or ability 
levels m both specific and general fields. Secondary schools 
providing fifty or more such curricula are not uncommon 


The problem of a wise curricular choice by the student be¬ 
comes greater as the number of available curricula increases; 
but as these become more numerous, the possibility that a cur¬ 
riculum may be found that meets adequately the capacities, in¬ 
terests, and needs of the student is greatly enhanced For the 
student there is always the twofold problem of an adequate 
knovvledge both of himself and of the requirements in the 
training program for the vocation selected, and later of the 
5 field of work for which it prepares To be of assistance, the 
counseloi must know the student intimately, he must be con¬ 
versant with conditions on the “outside”, and, above all he 
must know the demands of all the curricula in the school ® ’ 


ber,^ig1lfofp^230^^*"' Curriculums,” Clearing House. :K1 (Decem- 
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Fortunately, the counselor will probably understand the cur¬ 
riculum offerings very well For his knowledge of the indi¬ 
vidual student he must depend upon records, and these in turn 
depend heavily upon the testing program (See Chapter 11, 
“The Testing Program,” and Chapter 12, “The Place and 
Value of Records ”) It is assumed that extracurricular activi¬ 
ties, as well as any training or guidance service available in 
the community, will be di awn upon as needed Although more 
flexible curricula will greatly aid m the solution of curnciilar 
and guidance pioblems, perhaps the greatest present obstacle 
m this respect is the lack of trained counselors who can talk 
with each student and give the significant help necessary to 
make a wise curricular choice possible 

Attempts at Curriculum Improvement 

A knowledge of attempts at curiiculum impiovement, as 
well as the success of these attempts, will be found helpful in 
understanding the problem of placing students wisely in appro¬ 
priate curricula Only as one comprehends the status and char¬ 
acteristics of the secondary curriculum as it exists today will 
he appreciate the difficult position of the counselor It is the 
latter who must understand the gap between the organization 
of the school and the activities of the student in the classroom 
It IS he who must anticipate the difficulties and problems which 
the student will face as he undertakes his program of studies. 
No individual, incidentally, needs to know more of what goes on 
in every classroom than the counselor, unless it be the principal 
of the school° 

Enrichment —The “enriched curriculum” has been one of 
the catchwords of modern education. For many years we have 
heard the expression, yet few ever seem to take the trouble to 
define or explain it Nearly every administrator would claim 
that the curriculum of his school had been “enriched,” even 
though he might be a bit vague as to how this had been accom¬ 
plished 


“Howard D Wood, "Participation of the Counselor in Curriculum Research 
the Student Council and the Homeroom," Education, LVH (June, 1937), p 624 
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Enrichment constituted the first step in the program of cur- 
riculum improvement. This movement began at the time when 
all the subjects of the secondary school were academic in nature 
The sole fields of instruction then repiesented were Englisli 
foreign language, history, science, and mathematics. 

^^richment was assumed to result when subj'ects of a dif¬ 
ferent type were added to the curriculum One of the fiist of 
these was music Commerce and a few industrial arts subjects 
soon followed These additions represented a real advance 
since they tended to make the schools less academic 

The “commercial” curriculum was the first full-fledged non¬ 
academic curriculum to make its appearance Courses in~^rt 
and home economics made their way into the school, and agri¬ 
culture was added in some lural communities At the present 
time many secondary schools offer curricula in all the non- 
academic fields, although some schools still have very limited 
nonacademic offerings of courses and curricula 

A point to remember, however, is that enrichment in almost 
every case has consisted of adding definitely organized subjects 
to the other courses in a subject-centered curriculum 


Individualization—For the reasons noted it was not long 
before there was further clamor for curriculum reform In 
many cases subjects outside the academic fields were taught 
in as formal and mechanical a way as the academic subjects 
themselves. Rates of failure remained high It became appai ent 
that merely adding courses was no guarantee that students 
would fare better in the new ones than they had in the old 
, At this point individualization came upon the scene. This did 
not mean, and never has meant, that there would be a single 
teacher and single course of study for each student At its best 
t did presuppose a detailed analysis of the student and a regis- 
SvlSldhi rf^? -ould enroll students in classes whTch 
for this numn' ^ ° specific devices adopted 

"iceS^l It was hoped that this 

everfor individual differences. How¬ 

ever, for the most part, the “high” ability, “low” ability and 

average groups resul.urg ,ro„, app,f4.io„ of thlfdevTce 
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all continued to be taught much as the mixed classes No 
particular change m curriculum content was made, and little 
reorganization of importance resulted 

Some teachers and administrators took advantage of the in¬ 
dividualization plan to segregate and isolate those students 
whose talents were not academic in nature It was not unusual 
for large numbers of these students to be moved from the 
traditional high school to various trade schools 

A third device for promoting individualization has been 
rather successful A system of prerequisites fox diiferent 
courses and curricula was finally set up with the idea of admit¬ 
ting only students who would be able to carry these courses, 
and at the same time to prevent the admission of others inca¬ 
pable of doing the work This plan has, in the mam, accom¬ 
plished its purpose, although it involves attention to require¬ 
ments, lestrictions, and academic bookkeeping. 

Individualization, then, seems to have been most successful 
m protecting the subject The curriculum still has remained 
subject-centered as before More attention was paid under 
individualization to admitting students to curricula which they 
could carry with profit to themselves than to extension or recon¬ 
struction of existing curricula 


Reorganization—Whether extension of the curriculum or 
better techniques of enrolling students in existing curricula was 
the more necessary is a doubtful point Discussions m recent 
years have emphasized more ana more the importance of the 
individual student m contrast with subjects This change in 
thinking has effected a more thoroughgoing reorganization of 
the curriculum than was possible under the previous plans for 
improvement.’' 

While many, if not most, of the more elaborate and revolu¬ 
tionary proposals for reorganizing the secondary school cur- 

talkin g” stage, the “rare curriculum” 
idfftr® ITgalning rather wide acceptance. 


Plan for Reorganization of Secondary 
1934° Qv-arterly of Secondary EducaHon, IX (January^ 

CmL^Ci'93«, P’ 53 T’ Through the Curriculum.'' OccupaHons, XIV 
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The subjects of the coie curriculum, or “experiences,” as 
many choose to call them, form the constants of all the curricula 
of the secondary school The variables under this plan grow 
out of developed in the core curriculum expeiiences, or 

vocational and avocational interests aheady present 

While recognizing, as all workers in the fields of curriculum 
or guidance must do, that great individual differences exist 
among students, the core curriculum idea maintains that m 
spite of this fact certain interests, aims, and needs are suffi¬ 
ciently common to all students of secondary school age to war¬ 
rant the prescription of a small number of core curriculum 
“courses” for all students 

The medium through which these common interests, aims, 
and needs are most frequently cared for is something akin to 
the survey course plan These courses give both a preview and 
aii_qver,yjew of large areas of knowledge Whereas the depart¬ 
ments of instruction of the secondary school commonly num¬ 
ber a dozen or more, the divisions of the curriculum m which 
survey courses are offered are frequently as few as three or 
four Among other things, this means that the survey course 
will cut across subject matter lines of all the subjects common 
to a given field Thus a survey of the physical sciences will 
neither be chemistry, nor physics, nor geology, nor astionomy, 
nor mathematics—but all these, taught in their relationship to 
each other and as they have contributed to present-day living, 

The core curriculum idea, and the survey courses which fre¬ 
quently accompany it, have shifted attention fiom rigid com- 
partmentahzation of knowledge in more or less sacred subjects 
to broad of human interest and activity It is too early to 
judge the merit of such a change with any measure of finality, 
although evaluation studies are beginning to appear. Probably 
It IS safe to say for the present that they will be successful to 
the extent that they actually do care for common interests, 
aiuas,-aad needs of students and give that broad general educa¬ 
tion which is necessary for appreciation, tolerance, and effective 
citizenship.® 


^ Leonard J Simpson, 
Courses of Study," SeJioo! 


"Vocational Guidance Implications of the Grade IX 
(Secondary Edition.-), XXVI (June, 1938), p 840. 
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Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction^*^ 

In the development of a curriculum and a plan of instruc 
tion at any level of education, four fundamental questions mus 
be answered: (1) What educational purposes does the schoc 
seek to attain? (2) How can learning- experiences be selects 
that are likely to attain these purposes? (3) How can thes 
learning experiences be effectively organized? (4) How can i 
be determined whether or not these purposes are being attained 

Educational Purposes.—Educational goals can be determine 
from a consideration and a reasonable combination of at leas 
five sources of information stud.ies_of the Isaxae^e themselves 
an examination of contemporaryJiXe,outside the school, sugges 
tions about objectives from subject specialists, the use of ^ 
pjijlosophy of education, and applications of the p sychology o 
lem-mng 

Through social investigations, student and parent intei views 
questionnaires, and community records, the needs and interest 
of students themselves can be ascertained as a basis for deter 
mining educational objectives Need s can be viewed as represent 
ing a gap between some conception of a desirable norm and th 
actual status of the learner; or they can be viewed as represent 
mg ten^jls_jjxJiie_arganism which must be brought into equ 
librium if a normal healthy condition of the organism is to b 
maintained Interests are usually thought of either as a poin 
of^d^arture, or as indicating gaps which need to be overcome 
or as a ^,gis_£ciE„fv irther development of these interests Som 
interpretation of these data will have to be made, depending o 
one’s educational philosophy, or in terms of those needs tha 
can be appropriately met through education 

Contempoiary life outside the school furnishes the basis fo 
selecting those experiences that will adequately prepare th 
student for the conditions and opportunities which he will fac 
in his after-school life This information has to be examine 
carefully and critically, and not accepted at face value, for sev 
eral reasons. In the first place, activities presently engaged i 

The authors are indebted to Dr Ralph W Tyler, University of Chicago fc 
certain concepts developed in this section 
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by the adult population are notjaecessanly desirable activities. 
Also, because life is continuafly_^h54iging. preparing for tli? 
present era will not necessarily prepaie one to meet life’s future 
problems Again, problems faced by adults do not always con¬ 
stitute appropriate educational objectives for the student at all 
age levels However, with these cautions in mind, the school 
can gain much help in constructing its curriculum by examin¬ 
ing the habits, skills, values, and ideals of our society and the 
activities of the people that have made our American Way of 
Life the envy of the civilized world 

Subject specialists can help in the selection of learning cx- 
jieriences by indicating what elementary instruction is necessary 
for students who are later to carry on much more advanced 
work in a subject field, as well as indicating what their par¬ 
ticular subject can contribute to the education of young people 
who are not going to be specialists 111 those fields Presumably, 
the various school subjects originated in some organized at¬ 
tempt to meet the needs of youth Therefore from subject 
specialists one should learn the contributions which these sub¬ 
jects can make to such areas of human relationships as personal 
living, personal health, personal interests, and aesthetic satis¬ 
factions 

A philosophy of education should always operate as a 
screen for s^ctmg and eliminating educational objectives, since 
from the various sources there are so many that no school 
could hope to achieve them all What values, then, m our demo¬ 
cratic society arc so basic that no school can afford to neglect 
them? What "su<;cess values” are so highly prized by our 
society that they must always be included? What shall be the 
relation of the school to the social order are young people to he 
developed to adjust to societ> as it is, or to adjust society by 
their own improvement, or what? What about "different” 
education for different groups in our society public-private 
schools, segregated and “homogeneous” groupings, or other 
bases of classification? The answer to these and numerous other 
questions, growing out of a philosophy of education, furnishes 
another basis for establishing educational purposes 
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Applications from the psychology of learning, like one’s 
philosophy, also act as a selective screen for educational objec¬ 
tives Goals that it is reasonably possible to attain can be de¬ 
termined by reference to the findings of psychology Grade 
placement, or at least sequence of learning experiences, con¬ 
ditions necessary for learning, and an awareness of the by¬ 
products of a particular emphasis are helps that come chiefly 
from a study of the psychology of learning. 

Selecting Learning Experiences—There are certain general 
principles that should aid m the selection of learning experi¬ 
ences which will differentiate the process from the terms “sub¬ 
ject mattei content” or “teacher-selected activities ” In the 
first place, these activities should provide ample opportunity 
for practicing the type of behavior implied by the educational 
purposes selected Furthermore, such experiences should yield 
saitsfaction to the student, otherwise the school may develop 
in the student a desire to behave in the manner exactly opposite 
that planned Behaviors sought must be within the range of the 
studenfls__ possibilities This is another variation of the oft- 
repeated phi ase, “begin where the student is ” The educational 
planner should also lemember that many particular expeiiences 
will attain the same educational objective, and that the same 
learning experiences may have several outcomes, some un¬ 
planned and undesirable, if the teacher is not constantly on the 
lookout for them 

With these principles in mind, however, the curriculum 
builder should strive to select expeiiences and materials for 
achieving the purposes already agreed upon, whether they be to 
develop skill in thinking, skill m acquiring information that is 
needed for attaining some other purpose, to develop social atti¬ 
tudes, to discover interests, or whatever the purposes may be 

Organizing Learning Experiences—The teim or^amsation 
refers to the process of giving appropriate attention to the 
time and area relationships of subject matter, that is, con¬ 
tinuity, sequence, and integration What major elements of the 
curriculum need reiteration at the same level of development 
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of understanding? What elements need more breadth and 
depth of developmeirt of understanding by using increasingly 
more complex materials but dealing with the same curriculum 
clcmcnt<;^ What horizontal relationships would help the stu¬ 
dent to unify his behavior by cutting across traditional subject 
matter lines ^ 

Some of the bases for organizing leaining experiences are 
the logical, psychological, and chronological or problems ap¬ 
proach These are not necessarily mutually exclusive methods. 
The natural sciences, for example, might be organized by a 
logical arrangement of subject matter, under some traditional 
title such as chemistry, to develop certain concepts in the sub¬ 
ject Again, some problems faced by mankind might be selected 
as the basis of approach, and materials fiom the field of natural 
science might be selected which illustrate man’s solution of 
these problems or which might form the basis for their solu¬ 
tion History could be 01 ganized chronologically, such as The 
History of the United States from 1776 to 1865 Or, some 
pjQbLeni,could be selected, such as The Conditions Causing 
the Growing of Trade Unions in the United States; and the 
elements of history could be selected and arranged chronolog¬ 
ically within the framework of this problem. 

Much help on the basis and structure of organization of 
curriculum elements can be obtained from illustrative examples 
in the literature on curriculum building 


Evaluating Outcomes —The three previous steps outlined 
are preliminary and intermediate stages of evaluation, 111 so far 
as they have provided learning experiences derived from educa¬ 
tional psychology and practical experience Howevei, the cur¬ 
riculum established is not precisely like the generalizations from 
Jisychology’ and experience. Hence, evaluation helps to check 
the validity of basic hypotheses and the effectiveness of par- 
itcuJar methods selected for attaining objectives The basic 
notion on which evaluation is based is that the program of 
education will produce changes in the behavior of human be- 
^ugs, an d that the kind and degree of such changes are the 


, ^^Such^ Toward a New Curr%ctiluni 
V3SJOT1 and Curnetdum Development of the 


1944 Yearbook, Department of Super- 
National Education Association 
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things which the process of evaluation seeks to determine 
Other basic notions are that any valid evidence about behavior 
IS appropriate, and that samples of typical reactions of students 
from a total should be sufficient 

The lesults of evaluation should be helpful in uncovering 
the kinds of strengths and weaknesses in the three previous 
steps in curriculum and instruction planning In fact, the im¬ 
plications from all that have been outlined is that curriculum 
planning is a continuous process, and that as materials and 
procedures are developed, they are tried out, the results ap- 
piaised, inadequacies identified, improvements made, and the 
cycle is continued 

Evaluation should also be a powerful device for clarifying 
objectives, influencing learning, helping in the individual guid¬ 
ance of students, identifying particular points needing further 
attention, and providing information for its clientele about 
the success of the school 

Vocational Guidance Objectives and the Curriculum 

Using the vocational adjustment problems of youth as an 
illustrative point of departure, what are the implications of the 
foregoing principles of curriculum building for education 
The discussion and illustration of selecting materials, the or¬ 
ganization of learning experiences, and the evaluation of results 
will be left to later chapters It would seem that the basic pur¬ 
poses of the school curriculum to attain vocational adjustment 
should be the following • (1) to help the student gain a knowl¬ 
edge of himself, his strengths, his weaknesses, his special apti¬ 
tudes and interests, his basic behavior patterns, as they relate 
to occupations, (2) to help the student gam a knowledge of the 
world of work, what the world needs to have done, what it 
expects of its workers, and (3) to provide practice m making, 
life plans and putting them into operation 

Knowledge of Self.—The student should come to know some¬ 
thing of his own aptitudes, both “academic,” as an indication of 
the kind and extent of educationaTpfogram which he may be 
reasonably expected to undertake, and “special,” as an indica- 
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tion of the particular direction 111 which such an educational 
program should go in order to develop his own best talents 
He should study his own past recoid of achievement for the 
sake of future possibilities, since “handsome is as handsome 
does ’’ The student should also become aware of his basic 
vocational interest patterns as one key to a program of further 
development. He should come to know his basic behavior pat¬ 
terns, since in the area of effective personality lies much of the 
explanation of vocational satisfactions Finally, he must come 
to realiae what numerous research studies show namely, that 
people lose jobs in normal times not so much because they lack 
the required vocational skills, as because they cannot get along 
with the boss, with other workers, or with the customers. 

The school should help the student gather this knowledge 
about himself from all possible sources- test results, records, 
intervieivs with parents and friends, in fact, any source that 
will help the student come to a more realistic understanding 
of just what sort of individual he is 

Knowledge of Occupations —Much has been written in liter¬ 
ature and fiction, magazines and newspapers, pamphlets and 
business house organs that will help the student to know just 
what kinds of jobs are available for him to do Successful per¬ 
sons working in the field are an invaluable and unfailing source 
of information about the advantages and disadvantages of their 
job as a life work They are usually generous with their time, 
either to talk with groups of students or for personal inter¬ 
views. Actual summer- and part-time employment will help 
the student to get the feel of a given type of work The follow¬ 
up of graduates like himself, and from his own school, will 
later help to reveal how persons like himself get on in the occu¬ 
pational world However, the school has a responsibility to aid 
the student m making a systematic study out of all this welter 
of information about jobs, so that he may come out of the 
experience with some meaningful analysis of job opportunities 
as they relate to him persomlly 

Planning and Executing the Plan —But with all this knowl 
edge about himself and the possible jobs there are the studeni 
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can reach no point unless he himself comes to some decision. 
He IS the one to choose his occupational goal Since one’s 
"decisions” are seldom final, perhaps tentah ve pjanntng is the 
better term He then needs to plan his school subjects, the 
school curriculum, and even the school itself that will best 
enable him to move forward toward this occupation Further- 
raoie, the student needs to get started on this school program 
and to make satisfactory progress in it. The school is under 
obligation to furnish him with information about, and practice 
in, applying for and getting, jobs The prospective worker will 
need to know the lines and ways of advancement He needs 
help in checking and rechecking his successes and failures as 
he progresses in carrying out his plans so that these plans are 
constantly in the making, an evolving life plan, as it were, sub¬ 
ject to changes as he progressively learns more about himself 
and the world of work The learner finally must come to realize 
that satisfactory vocational adjustment is a life compromise 
between what he wants to do, what he can do, and what the 
woild wants to have done 

The Curriculum of the Future, and Some Implications 

Large numbers of educators, dissatisfied with attempts to 
improve the curriculum through eniichment, individualization, 
and reorganization, will wish to carry curricular reform far be¬ 
yond the point which adoption of the foregoing principles 
would mark Although the authors feel that the type of cur¬ 
riculum which they have suggested is about as far as secondary 
schools may hope to go for some time, the contention of these 
frontier thinkers for completely new curricula makes stimulat¬ 
ing reading, to say the least 

Apparently, in the new curriculum, the development of per¬ 
sonality will be the leading objective of education One should 
not quarrel with this aim, however, the method by which this 
objective is to be reached is uncertain. 

Shatter Subject Matter Walls.”—It is also clear that the 
new curriculum can evolve only after subject matter walls have 
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been broken down to a very large degree Survey courses which 
deal with large units of instructional material have aheady 
made a significant start in this direction This, however, hardly 
satisfies these new curriculum leaders 

They clearly point out that guidance consists of giving intel¬ 
ligent attention to the needs of.students considered as individ¬ 
uals This IS followed by the declaration that one cannot have a 
set, fixed, standardized form of education and still produce 
unifiuc personalities Survey courses, integiated courses, fusion 
courses—all these are held to be set, fixed, and standardized 
because they retain subject matter of their own 

According to the views of these thinkers, a subject lepre- 
sents one aspect of our culture—a body of knowledge with gen- 
cialized principles and an adult system of logical organization 
As a subject, algebra is always algebra and never English They 
maintain that the subject matter approach cannot lead to the 
development of unique personality, which is to be the chief 
objective of education. 

Accordingly, these leaders would substitute units of expeii- 
yice, or problems, for subject matter units of work in the 
schools These problems would be teal life problems requiring 
time, skill, experience, and judgment on the part of both student 
and instructor for their solution Such problems or experience 
units would constitute the core of the new curriculum 

We must have cpre teacheis in charge of these units of 
experience who are sufficiently versatile^ m dealing with vita! 
life problems to supply students with the needed materials 
Therefore, in order foi them to work most effectively on these 
problems with students, it has been suggested that such teachers 
spend approximately three hours each day with these unit 
groups, and that they continue as their core teachers during 
the three 01 four years that a group remains in the secondary 
school Typically, a student would have but two core teacheis 
in the six years he might spend in the junior and senior high 
schools 

As was previously stated, not all teachers could qualify m 
versatility under the new curriculum, some would teach sub¬ 
jects, even technical subjects These may be the teachers whom 
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it is impossible to convert to the new philosophy—some esti¬ 
mate this number to be as high as 50 per cent—and others who 
vould serve pait time as cote teachers and part time as instruc¬ 
tors of their former specialties Core teachers would draw on 
the services of subject teachers as the needs of their unit groups 
required So far as the organization of the unit gioup is con¬ 
cerned, there would be no subject matter compartments, divi¬ 
sions, or confines, subject matter distinctions would be entirely 
irrelevant 

Support for the Teacher—Historically, administrative sup¬ 
port m America has been solidly behind traditional and stand¬ 
ardized concepts For this reason it is incumbent upon the 
administration to see that teachers who are asked or encouraged 
to conduct experiments with the new curriculum be given the 
whole-heai ted support of the entire school staff 

Recently the president of a large automotive manufacturing 
corporation was asked why he had authorized the expenditure 
of large amounts of money for reseaich when the present prod¬ 
uct was acknowledged to be very satisfactory He replied, “We 
are trying to find out what we are going to do when we can no 
longer do what we are doing now ” 

Reseaich in education must proceed similarly When one 
starts with a unit-of-experience group he cannot know where 
the learning activity will lead him Whatever his ultimate suc¬ 
cess, it IS possible that other teachers, wishing to discredit the 
movement, might organize a whispering campaign against him 
What Mr X is doing is all right, but Sometimes, too, 

teachers have been told to go ahead and expeiiment for a year 
with units of experience, only to find then pi ogress measured 
at the end of that time by standardized subject matter tests It 
is as though the teacher had been ordered to travel east, and 
then had had his progress measured after a time m terms of 
how far he had traveled west 

Support in this case means that the pimcipal will back the 
teacher no matter what the consequences of the experimentation 
may be. The genuine nature of this support must be made clear 
to every member of the faculty It is assumed that the teacher 
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and Uie principal will be able to carry a puzzled community along 
with them through the new curricular practices If the principal 
is unable to secure the sustained supp ort of his superintendent, 
his board, and his community, the new cuiriculum will be de¬ 
layed until its philosophy gams wider acceptance. 

Education as Guidance ,—We have had occasion in previous 
chapters to mention the education-as-guidance concept, and to 
express the opinion that this concept was dependent upon a 
kind of cuniculum different from any yet emerged The cur- 
iiciiluni which has just been briefly outlined, however, appears 
to meet this need. 

Units of experience, or problems, are not the same as subject 
matter units Continuity of experience for personality develop¬ 
ment (as far as guidance is conceined) is not continuity of 
training in subject matter, but continued giowth m the ability 
to solve one’s own problems, in other words, self-guidance. 

The key w'ord in the new curriculum is “flexibility ” A suffi¬ 
ciently flexible curriculum, with strong administrative and com¬ 
munity support and a corps of teachers qualified and eager to 
undeitake this sweeping curricular reform, might conceivably 
shift emphasis radically from subject matter logic to the psycho¬ 
logical continuity of experience When this is done, administra¬ 
tive and supervisory organization can be greatly simplified 
Every teacher will be a counselor, and education and guidance 
will be as one, 


® Summary 

A “chain” of educational problems has been piesented in this 
chapter. An examination of the many disturbing factors com¬ 
prising this chain reveals that the secondary school curriculum 
today leaves much to be desired Guidance is very much con¬ 
cerned with these curricular problems, because “an impoitant 
aim of guidance is to lead the student to select the best possible 
available curriculum for him ” 

Several attempts at curriculum improvement have already 
been made The first of these wus enrichment, and the “enriched 
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cuniculum” is still a catchword of modern education Enrich¬ 
ment in most cases lias consisted of adding definitely organized 
subjects or units of instruction to other courses in a subject- 
centered cui riculum 

Next came individualization At its best it presupposed a de¬ 
tailed analysis of the student and a legistration procedure that 
would place him in those classes which he would be able to 
“pass ” Frequently, however, the high, the low, and the aver¬ 
age groups resulting from the application of this device have 
continued to be taught much as the previous mixed classes had 
been, In some cases the subject standards were better protected, 
but the curriculum still remained subject-centered 

Today, while most of the more elaborate proposals for the 
reorganization of the secondary school curriculum are still in 
the “talking” stage, the “coje curriculum” idea is gaming sup¬ 
port The pupil’s experiences (the “subjects” of the core cur¬ 
riculum) form the constants of the secondary school curiicula 
The variables grow out of interests developed in these experi¬ 
ences, or from vocational and avocational interests already 
present 

Without waiting for the educational millennium, it should 
be possible to formulate objectives of a secondary curriculum 
which would meet the more serious problems of the day These 
objectives are likely to be the specific things that reasonable and 
articulate parents would wish the secondary school to do for 
their children Such a curriculum, or any good curriculum, 
should possess these three characteristics (1) There should be 
subjects or experiences required of all (2) All other requne- 
meiits should be related to the particular curriculum chosen by 
the student (3) Provision should be made for a considerable 
number of electives 


Questions and Problems 


1 Compile ahstof generally accepted objectives for the junior 

high school Which are the most essential? Which objectives have 
been the most nearly achieved ? 


2. What exploratory activities does the modem junior high 
school offer? How are they organized? What contributions to 
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guidance may they raakei" Under what conditions will they have 
the maximum guidance values^ 

3 Prepare a teacher-counselor report blank for the pui pose of 
more satisfactorily achieving the exploratory values not only of 
the so-callcd "exploratory” couises but the legular couises as well 

4 Write a list of objectives for the senior high school What 
objectives are particularly important for this educational level? 

5. What readjustments is the pupil called upon to make on 
entering senior high school? What guidance is needed for these 
adjustments? 

6 What assistance, and how much, should be extended to pupils 
111 selecting wisely fioin the large number of subjects available? 

7 Formulate a list of objectives for the junior college 

R What particular vocational courses should be included in the 
curriculum of the junior college? Why? What vocational guidance 
is needed? 

9. W'hat relationships to, and what responsibilities for, the cur¬ 
riculum should the counselor assume? In what ways is the differ¬ 
entiated curriculum an aid to guidance? 

10 What agencies or devices are provided in youi school for 
informing pupils concerning educational and vocational oppor¬ 
tunities? 

11 May counseling and guidance as now defined be replaced by 
some other development? If so, what may replace them? 

12. After the vocational training program (curriculum) starts, 
should the school strive to make it rather easy to transfer to another 
rurriculurn with a change of decision? (This may be m the middle 
)f a term ) Discuss its effect on preparation for a vocation 

13. After the vocational training program (curriculum) has 
icgun, should the choice of this vocation determine the student’s 
■ntire program of subjects? Cite curricular illustrations from your 
awn experiences and obseivations 

14. What responsibility for guidance does the classroom teacher 
have when guidance is considered practically synonymous with 
education ? 

15. Examine the course offerings of a school with which you 
are familiar. Work out all the possible curricular groupings with 
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appropriate titles Regardless o£ whether the school is a 6 -, S-, 4 -, 
3- or 2-year institution, work out these curricula for the entire 
span, piovidmg for institutional and curricular lequiremeiits and 
electives 

16 Assume that a secondary school offers 100, 200, 500, or some 
other numbei of courses These can be grouped into a great variety 
of curricula having staled vocational or other objectives Discuss 
the guidance value of publishing, or failing to publish, these curricu¬ 
lar gioupings with appropriate titles 

17 Study several published secondary school curricula How 
many seem to make adequate provision for each of the following. 
(1) general requiied subjects, (2) subjects required on the basis 
of particular curiiculum selected, and (3) electives? 

18. Take the progiam of subjects of your school, or one that 
you are familiar with, and show how each phase of guidance can 
be served by helping the student plan and select his program of 
subjects. 

19 "Every problem of education is in the last analysis a teacher 
problem” How true is this? Does this hold any implications for 
guidance ^ 
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Chapter 5 

GUIDING STUDENT PLANNING 


Guidance seeks to assist ttie individual in becoming progres¬ 
sively more able to guide himself This principle of action, 
stated earlier m the book, is the most basic guidepost which the 
school—ancient or modem—can accept for establishing and 
evaluating its program In fact, if we were to propose only one 
goal toward which to work educationally that would be the one 
Centuries ago Plato said the same thing, although m other 
words. “Know thyself, accept thyself, be thyself ” It must be 
assumed that Plato included under his “know thyself” a knowl¬ 
edge of the world about him, since a complete knowledge of self 
must always involve one’s relation to the world of people and 
things of which man is a part Lee’s ^ application of this point 
of view to satisfactory occupational adjustment brings it up to 
date and applies It to a special branch of guidance He says, m 
effect, that satisfactory occupational adjustment consists m 
bringing about a happy compromise between what a person 
wants to do, what he can do, and what the world needs to have 
done. 

The points of view here expressed form the framework for 
this chapter, and the vocational emphasis is its field of appli¬ 
cation It should be boine in mind, however, that the prin¬ 
ciples and procedures hei e presented may well serve as bases for 
ajiphcation to any problem involving guidance, be it health, 
soc'incivic, lecreational, or whatever the guidance area may be, 

! hroughout the following pages of Part II the student him¬ 
self vv ill be the point of departure For the schools of a deraoc- 
racy this approach is so fundamental and obvious that it needs 
neither justification nor elaboration From this point of view, 
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then, the question for consideration becomes. What should the 
orf'-anized guidance efforts of the school do for individual stu¬ 
dents ^ The emphasis in this chapter will not be on a considera¬ 
tion of how these services should be set up, but how they may 
he made to function in such a way that the student himself shall 
be increasingly able to apply the techniques in the conduct of his 
own affairs This is an important distinction because, if a guid¬ 
ance aid is used as a substitute or crutch, it becomes a hindrance 
The plan should involve learning about himself, coming to ap¬ 
preciate the significance of what he learns about himself, and 
then applying this knowledge m actual life planning. The steps 
in this process will be considered with the following goals in 
mind • 


I Self-discpvery and planning 

1 Helping the individual to discover, analyze, and assess 
the impoitance of his own abilities, aptitudes, interests, 
and needs, and helping him to make progress in carry¬ 
ing out the implications of such knowledge 

2. Helping the individual to learn what the world wants 
and needs to have done in order to make it a better 
place in which to live, with special emphasis on those 
needs that call for his particular pattern of abilities. 

3 Helping the individual to develop life plans which will 
achieve a personally satisfactory balance between 
a) Those things he wants to do 
h) Those things he can do 
c) Those things the world needs to have done 

II Self-development 

1. Helping the individual to become active in those school 
and community activities which are appropriate to the 
realization of his life plans 

2. Providing individualized counseling as a continuous 
process rather than as an event, so that he will be 
helped to make satisfactory social and emotional adjust¬ 
ments as he IS acquiring the necessary knowledges, skills, 
and attitudes commensurate with his life plans 
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Self-Discovery 

If the individual is to become progressively more able to 
guide himself, then he must know what sort of individual he, 
himself, IS It IS difficult for a student to appreciate his abilities 
and limitations unless he has some way to compare himself with 
manv others. Persons with poor abilities may have exalted 
opinions of themselves because they have compared themselves 
only with others of like powers, or again, a peison of high tal¬ 
ents may consider himself mediocre in a group of other highly 
gifted individuals. The use of psychological measurements, if 
properly undertaken and understood by students, can be of im¬ 
mense \alne. Yet If improperly administered, the results can be 
as de\.istating to personality development as they might other¬ 
wise be beneficial 

The term “properly undertaken” involves at least three con¬ 
siderations (1) The order in which tests are given is impor¬ 
tant Psychological tests may be classified into vaiiotis cate¬ 
gories such as academic aptitude, special abilities, school achieve¬ 
ment, personality inventories, and interest inventories There 
are other ways of grouping them, but in general the following 
suggestion IS given for determining the order in which a testing 
program should be planned. 

If the student is not accustomed to taking tests, first give 
those tests which reveal something about him in an area m 
wrhich the results are neither right nor wrong, such as an inter¬ 
est test; next, give tests in areas where the student has problems 
and in which he can effect some improvement if he desires 
Next, measure mental maturity or ability to learn, not because 
one can change basic intelligence but because, without knowing 
tht nature or pattern of intelligence, it is impossible to counsel 
the student intelligently. The I.Q. or M,A are of only very 
limited value in counseling Interest tests are given primarily 
to locate the area in which the student is most at home and as a 
{xnnt of departure m vocational counseling, and not for the 
purpose of attempting to change interests. 

Contrary to the reason for giving intelligence or mental 
maturity tests, which is to obtain clues (other than M A or 
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I Q ) for aiding the student in overcoming his learning difficul¬ 
ties, the reason for giving a specific aptitude test is to aid the 
student to find his best potentiality 

Some discerning person has suggested for a prayer, "Oh, 
God, give me the strength to change those things that can and 
should be changed, give me the serenity to accept that which 
cannot be changed, and give me the wisdom to know the differ¬ 
ence ” This is good philosophy for youth and adults alike, but 
for the youth it may be devastating rather than profitable to be 
first confronted with the “unchangeable ” Let the student get 
his first elementary acquaintance with individual differences, 
methods of educational and psychological measurements, sta¬ 
tistics, and the like m areas where he can effect some changes if 
he should not like what he learns about himself 

(2) A second consideration in a testing program "properly 
undertaken” is that of achieving a sense of personal identifica¬ 
tion The student must be a partner in the measurement pro¬ 
gram This involves development in the student’s thinking o£ 
the idea that these tests are given for the sole purpose of in¬ 
forming him about himself so that he can plan wisely in the 
light of this knowledge Certain procedures on the part of those 
planning the testing program are implied Here are a few No 
one except the student himself should know his own score on 
these tests unless he chooses to reveal it Every student should 
know his own ranking so that he can compare himself objec¬ 
tively with his class, grade, or other grades and groups without 
embarrassment or emotional upsets But the student should not 
be left to his own devices at this point The teacher or coun¬ 
selor should discuss with the class the meanings of typical 
scores, suggest remedial programs both for individuals and the 
group, and always stress the possibilities for improvement. 
Finally, an invitation for individual conferences should be 
extended, and time provided to make such possible " . 

Q lderly summar iza tion is a third important point A"' 
method for summarizing all measurement data and relating 
them to other pertinent information about himself should be 
taught the student, together with an i nv itation to are individual 
conference Too frequently in the past, information which the 
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school has about the student has been collected, compiled, and 
lecoided solely for the use of the recoids office Even the 
teacher who has the student m his classes has frequently had 
little or no access to this information—the student himself none 
at all Let the student have a part in scoring, interpreting, maik- 
ing, and recording liis own efforts if it is wished to develop m 
him the idea that /ic hmselj is making las own record and that, 
therefore, he himself can have a part m making that record 
what he wants it to be 

Sample charts, record sheets, graphic summarization, and 
profile chaits can be introduced at this point 

ILLUSTRATIVE SUCXIESTIONS 

Individual Differences—It is profitable as well as interest¬ 
ing, by using- the class as an example, to devote one class peiiod 
to developing the idea that peisons do differ from each othei, 
that the individual chai acteristics which make up a person’s 
total self are possessed in varying amounts, and that such infor¬ 
mation can he useful The teacher should start with some ele¬ 
mentary discussion of the topic, followed by illustrative ex¬ 
amples taken from the class. It would be well to use areas of 
measurement from the physical field rather than the psychologi¬ 
cal, since students have already become accustomed to accept 
such facts about themselves as differences in height, weight, 
age, and physical prowess 

Give each individual in the class three or moie pieces of 
jiaper, depending upon how many factors you may wish to use 
as illustrative examples Ask each student to write on sepaiate 
pieces of paper his height m inches, his weight in pounds, and 
bis age in years and months. Names aie to be left off these 
pajiers Instruct the group in the technique of making a fre¬ 
quency distribution, using the data collected on these slips of 
paper Construct rough graphs on the blackboard In a group 
nf thirty-fi\e to forty, these data will seldom fail to provide 
several object lessons Either the group corresponds to a nor- 
nial distrilmtinn or departs from it in some respect, thus reveal- 
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mg to the class what sort of group it is. Individuals occupying 
a certain point on the cuive for height may be placed at a dif¬ 
ferent point on the weight curve, giving the basis for a discus¬ 
sion of the meaning and importance of individual physical 
differences as related to and contrasted with physical trait dif¬ 
ferences With this presentation and discussion as a back¬ 
ground, it should be easier to undertake some actual psycho¬ 
logical testing with a fair understanding of some of the basic 
principles of measurements, statistics, and individual diffei- 
ences 

Let us next consider some possible projects for group guid¬ 
ance in the field of psychological measuiements, starting first 
with inteiest inventories, subject achievement tests, and then 
academic aptitude examinations A general framewoik for pro¬ 
cedure can be established both from the point of view of the 
counselor or teacher administering the tests and from the 
standpoint of the student taking them Such steps are (1) a 
statement of the Erot>kni to be met or question to be answered 
by the test, (2) some motivating factors or “leasons why” one 
should want to undertake such a measurement project, (3) a 
listing of the specific objectives to be realized, and finally (4) 
some of the issues, ir npli c atio ns. and questions growing out of 
this test It will help in the admtmstration and utilisation of the 
test results if the above four factors are listed or stated in 
terms that would appeal to the student It will help him m^pre- 
parxng for the task if he considers these factors from the angle 
of what he needs to know, what he needs to know how to do, 
and what materials are needed for the job 

Interest Inventory.—If a vocational interest mventoiy is 
chosen, the pioblem might be stated thus • How do my various 
interests compare with those of workers in various groups of 
occupations? Some “reasons why” one should be interested m 
such test results might grow out of proposing certain of these 
questions What do you mean when you say you are interested 
in an occupation? Are you interested in the things that the 
workers in that occupation do ? Do you know what such work- 
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ers do? How important is the matter of interest in an occupa 
tion and success in that occupation^ How can you. find out the 
answers to these questions ? 

Some of the specific objectives to be realized by the student 
roiglit be (o) to gain understanding of the natuie of intere^, 
how they develop, and how to analyze them, (&) to learn how 
to compare one’s own interest patterns with those of others; 
andTc) to set up an opportunity foi discussang the problems of 
individual guidance growing out of an appreciation on the part 
of the student in this subject of interest 

Some possible issues, implications, or questions leading from 
such a project might be How does your previously stated occu¬ 
pation of greatest interest compare with that revealed by this 
test? Do you rate high in occupations which you had not con¬ 
templated before? Do you see any relationships between the 
various occupational areas m which you rank high? Are you 
enrolled in a program of school subjects that might prepare for 
any of these occupational areas? How much do you know about 
these occupations m which you rank near the top ? The coun¬ 
selor or teacher administering these tests will think of other 
problems, objectives, and motivating factors to give point to 
such measurement The students will often supply many such 
questions themselves 

School Achievement.—If a test in advanced algebra is used, 
the statement of the problem might be: How do I compare with 
others in my knowledge of algebra? Some motivating ques¬ 
tions which the student might be encouraged to put to himself 
are What means will colleges of engineering and scientific 
schools use to determine whether or not I really knout my alge¬ 
bra? Does this test rank me among my fellow students m the 
same place that my teacher’s marks place me ? How do I rank 
with other students in the nation? 

Specific objectives might be any of the following (a) For 
the student to know more definitely his own abilities and limi¬ 
tations regarding algebra; (&) to plan specifically to remedy 
those areas in which he is deficient, (c) to gain practice in tak¬ 
ing tests of this sort for later college and university entrance, 
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and (d) to provide a basis for discussing those educational and 
occupational fields 111 which a knowledge of algebra may or may 
not be needed 

Some possible implications, or questions raised, might in¬ 
clude . Did you do as well m this test as you expected to do ? 
If you did poorly, do you think it was because you lacked the 
ability to do algebra or because you had not previously studied 
algebra as “hard” as you might have? Do you think you can 
remedy the weaknesses revealed by the test? How does your 
success in this test compare with your interest inventory ratings 
in those occupations that require algebra for success? As a 
result of this test are you inclined to question a previously 
planned occupational major? Or does it tend to strengthen your 
previous tentative plans ? 

Academic Aptitude.— A. statement of the problem here might 
be How do I compare with others in my ability to handle col¬ 
lege and university type subjects? The student might be moti¬ 
vated by these considerations. Differences m the speed with 
which different persons learn certain types of abstract material 
are measured m a variety of situations, such as when students 
transfer from one school to another, or when inducted into the 
United States Armed Forces, the postal service, many large 
stores, offices, and into industries. What sort of test is used for 
this purpose? How well would I do on such a test? How can I 
get some practice in taking such a test ? 

Certain specific objectives might be' (ct) To gain an under¬ 
standing of the nature of academic ability, its fields of applica¬ 
tion, and how it is measured, (J) to gam practice in taking 
such types of test, and (c) to draw attention either to or away 
from those occupational fields requiring a high degree of this 
specialized type of aptitude. 

Some of the implications, issues, and further questions 
raised by such measurements follow What does a high score 
m this hind of test indicate ? Should one be particularly proud 
or boastful about it? How does your achievement in school 
subjects (be specific by subjects) compare with what might be 
expected from the results of this academic ability test? Which 
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is nioi e im[)ortaiit—achievement or ability to achieve I' What 
about the ratings on these tests and later success m college? 
What IS the relationship between various rankings on this test 
and success in various occupational fields ? Does a high or Io^\ 
rating in this field mean you will have a similar high or low 
rating in other special abilities, such as clerical, mechanical, 
artistic, musical, and the like?* When you consider your rating 
on this test with ratings on the other tests taken (interest, per¬ 
sonality, school achievement, special aptitudes), how does this 
affect your planning? 

The counselor, teacher, or school woiker inteiested m fur¬ 
ther suggestions along the line of self-discovery is referred to 
Richard D Allen’s book on Sclf-Measutement Projects in 
Croup Guidance.^ 


The World of Work 

A study of the world of work b> the student may follow, 
precede, or parallel the programs of student self-discovery, self- 
appraisal, and vocational planning This somewhat depends 
upon the philosophy which the educational admimstiator and 
lus staff hold, and also upon the length of time over which the 
staff has jurisdiction and can plan Logically, it might be con¬ 
cluded that the proper order of events w'ould be to study one’s 
self and one’s potentialities, then to examine the opportunities 
which the world offers for the play of such abilities, and then to 
make a plan that fits the situation This, however, ignores cer¬ 
tain basic principles of guidance and sets up false assumptions 
First it assumes that the different aspects or emphases of guid¬ 
ance are unique and discrete events in a senes, whereas they 
represent jiuints of view of a continuous process It also as¬ 
sume-. that a “decision” once reached is not changed One needs 
only to exainiiic the changeable pattern of his own life plans to 
note a certain degree of impermanence Then, too, this logical 
arrangement of steps ignores the lack of stability in the field of 
vocational opportunities and the extent to which an individual 
not only fits himself into this pattern, but to a certain degree 

““ Richard D Allen, Self-Measurement Projects in Croup Guidance (New York 
Inor Publishing Co , 1934), 274 pp 
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may be a factor in changing the pattern to fit himself All of 
v'liich is to say that if the educational administrator and his 
staff could plan a vocational guidance program fiom nursery 
scliool through the junior college, it would consist—so far as 
the student is concerned—of a continuous process of integrated 
experiences in learning more and more about himself and the 
world about him and of continuous planning and revision of 
plans throughout his school years Some sources of vocational 
information, and possible ways of making this vocational 
knowledge available to the student will now be presented 

Source Helps —Sources of vocational information can be 
roughly classified into some six categories, as follows (a) 
llQOliS, (b) brochures and pampblets, (c) current materials, 
such as magazine articles, business house organs, daily-paper 
features, speakeis, and the like, (d) school catalogs and edu¬ 
cational directories, (e) audio -yis.pg.1 ‘materials, and (/) re¬ 
search studies, surveys, and rnonographs The topic will be 
discussed according to this classification 

Books —Many writers have produced book? on the occupa¬ 
tional fields which can be used either as basic texts for a course 
on occupations, a unit in such a course, supplemental reading 
material for other classes with a vocational unit in them, or as 
free reading recommended by a counselor in some student indi¬ 
vidual conference The references here cited in the footnote 
are not intended as an example of this type of book but as ex¬ 
cellent listings and discussions of a type of material which the 
resourceful school person can find ® Such materials have the 
advantage of presenting a wide variety of fields, continuity of 
topical development, and in many cases annotated bibliogra¬ 
phies giving leads to further sources of vocational information 

The field of fiction contains some interesting materials giv¬ 
ing vocational information which have the added advantage of 
presenting the vocations covered in an easily readable form and 
with certain emotional appeals If used as reference materials 
in some English, social studies, or occupations course where 

tio/W6W?2 (Chicago American Library Associa- 
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the data can be considered on a factual basis, it adds zest to the 
work. The American Library Association has prepared two 
careftiliy annotated bibliographies listing such materials * Tlie 
field of poetry has also been considered from the standpoint of 
its contribution to occupational information, and this material 
has been selected, listed, and arranged for correlation with work 
in English classes ® 

Biographical material m hook foim is appealing to youth It 
is sometimes used in the form of brief sketches,® and at other 
times arranged accoidiiig to areas ^ Sometimes an entire book 
may be devoted to a single vocational field Kitson gives some 
helpful aids on the analysis and use of such mfoimation ® Bio¬ 
graphical mateiials of the sort mentioned in the accompanying 
references aie frequently restricted to an emphasis on great 
personages or at least to individuals m the top 10 per cent of 
the nation in their occupational field An interesting project m 
the study of biogiaphies, which can be undertaken by the stu¬ 
dents themselves and w Inch overcomes this emphasis somewhat, 
IS to follow up the vocational cxpeiiences of the graduates of 
the school One docs not usually think of these as biographical 
sketches, but m a sense they are that at a more useful level 
since they provide records of the occupational adjustments of 
other individuals like the students themselves and with educa¬ 
tional prejiaiation and school advantages of a similar nature 

Brochures and Pamphlets.—The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles puhhslied by the United States Government Printing 
Office furnishes a recognized and accepted listing and descrip¬ 
tion of j'ob titles ® Piivate reseaich institutions and foundations 


^ Mary K LiURCiifelter, t ocalions vt FjcHon (Chicago American Library 
Awocwtion, 1938), 99 pp, and Iona M R Logie, Careers m the MaKina (New 
VcirL Harper & Bros , 19)1), 393 pp 

I (January, 1935), pp 334-4) 

1 an(i A L McGrcg^or, f ocattoHS and School (rev ed ) (New 

\ork Allyn and Bacon, 1^140), J60 pp v / v. 

^ Verna L Morgan, I ocatwns tn Short Stores (Chicago American Library 
AsMtCMtinn, 1938), 47 pp ^ 

Book^&"n?c fVocation (,iev ed ) (New York McGraw-Hill 

Occupational Titles, Part I, Defini- 
QVI P Arrangement of Occupational Titles and Codes, 

mentTriming bfficri9°4r'’^‘'°" Classification (Washington. D. C Govern- 
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have prepared pamphlets on the major occupational fields. 
These, which are for sale, make useful additions to the school 
library, the counselor’s shelf of handy references, or to class¬ 
room hbrai ies.^“ 

Current Information—The criticism is sometimes leveled at 
books, monographs, and pamphlets that they are distinctly 
dated, that the vocational information contained in them is not 
likely to be up to the minute, especially after such materials 
have been off the press for some time While this may be true, 
much depends upon the way m which such materials are pre¬ 
pared, the manner in which fundamental topics are tieated, and 
on the major areas selected However, new and unusual occu¬ 
pations are usually omitted from books and pamphlets. This 
can be remedied if one has access to magazine articles, business 
house organs, and a planned program of speakers and confer¬ 
ences involving business, professional, and trades peisoniiel. 

The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, to be found m 
all libraries, contains references to current magazine articles on 
vocations Classified and annotated bibliographies on occupa¬ 
tional information to be found m current pamphlets and peri¬ 
odicals have been piepared for publication and sale by private 
research and publishing houses Some magazines, such as 
Your Future^" and Vocational Trends,^^ are devoted exclu¬ 
sively to up-to-date educational and vocational guidance infor¬ 
mation and are intended foi student use Many daily papers 
regularly feature interviews with prominent persons, articles 
on vocations, unusual vocations, and at stated intervals conduct 
columns on vocations Various organizations from time to 
time supply pamphlet mateiials on vocations that are available 
for the asking Such organizations, to list only a few, are 
chambers of commerce, junior chambers of commerce, service 
clubs, business and professional women’s clubs, universities and 


Representative of such caieer pamphlets are the following senes "America’s 
Major Occupations” (Chicago Science Research Associates) “Careers” (Chicago 
Institute for Research) “Success” (Chicago Morgan, Dillon & Co ) 

“ Occupational Index, Inc (New York New York University) 

“ yoxtr Future (Chicago Morgan, Dillon & Co ) 

Trends (Chicago Science Research Associates) 

For example, see The Ckrtskan Science Monitor, Boston 
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technical .schools, and large businesses and mdustncs which 
publish house organs Individuals in business, professional, 
and trrule life are usn.illy available for talks to gioups—large 
or small, for indiMdual interviews, and foi paiticipation m 
vocational conference day.s Through the vocational guidance 
committees of local .scrricc clubs a leady contact is available 
for .such help, hut it needs to be well planned in advance. 

School Catalogs and Educational Directories—To help the 
student m planning a program for the attainment of his educa¬ 
tional and vocational goals, the counselor should have available 
a rather complete shelf of catalogs, bulletins, and directories of 
educational mstitntinns giving the major areas m which they 
offer preparation .Such are readily availalile on application to 
the* .sthools themselves Such requests should not, howevei, be 
broadcast to all educational institutions in the country, but 
.should be confined to those for which theie is at least some 
remote {Kissihility that a student from your school will attend 


Audio-Visual Materials —Slides and films produced by pri¬ 
vate corporations and industries are available in large numbers 
hut are often planned pnmanly for commercial use or for pub¬ 
lic relations luirposcs rather than for vocational guidance How¬ 
ever, even with this limitation, they often serve some useful 
purivises It will be found more satisfactory to utilize the 
audio-visual mateiials produced by concerns which are prepar¬ 
ing their products specifically for educational and vocational 
guidance needs. As an example only, the Keystone View Com¬ 
pany h.is developed a senes of slides on vocations to accom- 
[lany "Vocations m Industry" by May R Lane ‘‘Choosing 
’i our Vocation is another example, this is a sound film with 
accompanying teacher’s manual ‘‘Finding Your Life Work” 
IS the title of a senes of films, also with a teachei’s manuaL^ 
Siner.il of the hederal government departments produce films 
that are available to schools, and a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Directory 


Ke-iUnne View Company, Meadville. Peiinsylvama 
i iine!op-iedi,a Britaiimca Films Inc, Chicago 
\(>c.iiiotidl (.uiilance Films, Chicago 
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of Unjtcd States Goveinmenl Films” may be obtained from 
the United States Office of Education 


Research Materials —A careful investigation of all the books, 
printed materials, and pamphlets previously cited will reveal 
that much research material is already available From time to 
time chambers of commerce, local school and business groups, 
and employment agencies make expert or semi-expert jocal and 
regional surveys of job opportunities Labor organizations, 
both local and national, make investigations of a similar nature, 
Imt from a diffeieut point of view It would be well for the 
vocational counselor to equip himself with research materials 
from all agencies possible m order to avoid the bias that any 
one group might tend to give to the materials The former 
United States Employment Service, now reverted to state con¬ 
trol, conducted many such suiveys which may still prove useful 
Just as student-conducted follow-up studies of graduates 
may be a source of biographical vocational information, so may 
student-conducted surveys of the local and regional job market 
likewise be valuable Sociology classes, core classes, and classes 
Ill occupational mformation can profitably conduct such studies 
A very helpful “Vocational Survey Blank” has been devised for 
collecting and summarizing such mformation and making it 
useful for student guidance 


Using Occupational Information 

Materials —A plan for filing occupational information 
needs to be woiked out or selected in advance In general there 
are three recognized systems for classifying occupational infor¬ 
mation so that it will be readily accessible These are (1) alpha¬ 
betic listing by occupational titles, (2) the census dassificahon 
o occupations, and (3) the job-famihes types of groupings If 
le alphabetic type of classification is used, an adequate hst of 
occupati onal titles is necessary at the outset Such\ list could 

Office (Washington, D C • U S 

^‘■Science Research Associates, 4icSo 
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be obtained from Basic Occupational Plans This book also 
describes other systems, such as the census classification and 
the Parker classification, which is an ofifshoot of the job-families 
idea and which uses main headings and subdivisions Some 
cnmniercial companies furnish a filing system of manila folders 
printed for alphabetic types of classification of materials 

Lane has written a good description of the census classifica¬ 
tion methods"' However, some librarians, counselois, and 
teachers do not like the census method since it does not show the 
relationships of jobs having similar functions and activities 
This IS inii'ortant when one wishes to place in the hands of the 
student materials on a variety of occupations, all requiring simi¬ 
lar tjqies of interests and abilities 

Loth Ilandville and Zapoleon describe adaptations of 
the Parker system nr job-families method of classification 
which may he preferred by others The University of the State 
of New York has also published a bulletin which describes the 
Parker ststeni 


School Organization.—Logical steps in the piocess of occu¬ 
pational adjustment, accoiding to the outline adopted by the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, would include (1) 
learn about self and the world of work, (2) make a choice of 
occupation, (3) prepare for this occupation, (4) enter upon or 
get employment in this occupation, and (5) make pi ogress in it 
This represents a somewhat logical order for any one indi¬ 
vidual, but the timing may be different for diffeient persons 
Also, one’s choices are not fixed for all time It is the process, 
rather than a given decision at any one tune, that the^ school 
needs to emphasize with the student 

Nevertheless there are general emphases or allocations that 
are apfiropnate to each level of the school system Regardless 


Ouwpai^nal Plans (Chicago Science Research Associates) 

^ U-tile-M Binder Mfg. Company. Syracuse, New York 

Intern^,oU Tex"&ofcomp”an^7 ^ (Scranton. Pa. 

XVIII (November, 1939). pp 101-104 
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of whether a system is organized on an 8-4, 8-4-2, 6-3-3-2, 
6-4-4, or some other plan, three curricular emphases are appro¬ 
priate. Theyaie (1) the genetalor cultural, (2) the origntog, 
and (3) the yocallflttal arts, or preparatory, emphasis A con¬ 
sideration of flrese will give us some cue to the selection and use 
of occupational infoi mation. 

At the elementary level the problem of choice is almost 
wholly absent, hence occupational information of a specific and 
personal nature is inappropriate However, observation and 
discussion of what individuals do for a living should be a regu- 
lar'part of the elementary school program Students at this 
level can learn to appreciate the value and dignity of work 
Stones and reports after visits to places of work have their 
place, and students can be encouraged to observe many different 
types of work They can also leport on the work of their par¬ 
ents Furthermore, they can dramatize and prepare skits on 
different occupations Illustrative books, motion pictures, and 
other visual aids can be made available to them, and should be 

At the jmuor high school level, or high school (according to 
the system of school organization), the problem of tentative 
choices and planning come more prominently into the picture 
Here a consideiation of course offerings and extraclass activi¬ 
ties and their relationship to possible occupational choices can 
be considered Try-out and exploratory courses are offered, 
especially m the junior high school. Preplanned trips and talks 
by repi esentatives can be introduced Or the student can start 
a “Career" book Emphasis should be placed at this middle 
level on gaming a knowledge of how to study an occupation 
effectively 

At the senior high school level, or in the junior college 
(again, according to the system of school organization), the 
emphasis of the school is now on the deyelopment of marketable 
skills Here occupational information should emphasize the im- 
and personal applications. For example, 
U' '■ j ■' iPortunities would be studied How to get 
a job, how to apply, what local employers have established as the 
routine for securing employment in their concern would be 
stressed The woik attitudes appropriate to the occupational 
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area in which the student is specializing, together with employer- 
employee relationships, would also be examined Here folloiv- 
up studies are studied, since they show what former giaduates 
of that particular school have experienced in achieving occu¬ 
pational adjustment 

Through School Subjects.—Science Research Associates 
have published a booklet which suggests ways in which a 
teacher may utilize any school subject to impart occupational 
information to the .student that is appropriate to that subject^® 
Showing how a knowledge of that subject and ability in it may 
lead to specified occupations is emphasized The treatment also 
relates occupations and the required education Specific helps 
and lesson plans are included Billings has also prepared similar 
heliiful suggestions which add nine fields or areas not covered 
in the first pamphlet cited 


Special Courses in Occupations —Some schools may find 
that It fits in with their philosophy of curriculum organization 
to set up special courses devoted solely to a consideration of 
occupational information In addition to imparting occupa¬ 
tional information to students, the puipose of such courses may 
be to help the student develop the techniques of occupational 
study and eialuation, to help individuals m their educational 
and \ocatIonal planning and choosing, and to increase cultural 
understanding and appreciation of the world of work 

.\l!cn and others have developed procedures, content, and 
organization for these special courses that should be useful to 
those starting out to establish such courses The philosophy 
imderliing curriculum organization in schools may make it 
more appropriate to establish units on occupational information 
111 core classes or in otliei required courses than to set up sepa- 
late courses In schools having integrated fields of knowledge, 
where Iinglish and the social studies aie combined for the pur- 


, Bachcr and George J Berkowitz, School Courses and Related 

^ A bcience Research Associates, 1942), 96 pp 

• Methods of Studying Occupattons (rev) 

r'l Textbook Company, 1941), 513 pp 

'x 1 ^ J Schloerb, CoMiDion Profi/emr JM Group 

C’ltdamc I.\tw \ork Inor Publishing Co. 1933), 186 pp 
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pose of bringing related subject materials and areas together, 
tins may be paiticularly fitting Again, other schools may be 
able to utilize all approaches emphasis m all subjects, special 
courses, and units in requned courses 

Programming Techniques 

No attempt will be made in this section to suggest the organ¬ 
ization of the 1 outines for making student programs of activi¬ 
ties and classes, but certain provisions will be proposed as bases 
for helping the student to help himself under guidance The 
approach ivill be to throw most of the responsibility onto the 
student and will be confined to the secondary level Perhaps no 
school can adopt all these suggestions tn toto, since schools will 
differ in grade levels, ability of students to accept responsibili¬ 
ties, temper of the school’s patrons and the community m ac¬ 
cepting this point of view, previous guidance services furnished 
the student before coming to the school in question, and the 
possibility of changing existing procedures The basic idea to 
be kept in mind, however, is to set up procedures that will force 
the student as far as possible to work out his own destiny in so 
far as school life is concerned Here are a few suggestions 

1 Req uire the student to work fiom an over-all plan Dur¬ 
ing the student’s first semester or term at the school, require 
him to develop a detailed schedule of subjects and activities for 
each of the semesters from entrance to graduation This should 
be done cooperatively by student, parents, and counselor, or 
teacher-counselor, and it should be done on the basis of all 
objective data available 

2 Let the student do his own scheduling of classes (m terms 
of the plan) by hours, rooms, and teachers from a printed 
schedule furnished him The plan of handing the student his 
scliedule already worked out for him deprives him of much 
experience in self-planning Provide only clerical help to check 
the accuracy and faithfulness of his work 

3 Hold the .(and his parents) solely responsible for 

-iy^l2JL.t.cqujr.enients The student and parents 
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need all iiceessary information for discharging this responsi- 
hilitv, but having received this information it is up to the stu¬ 
dent to see that he graduates or doesn’t 

4 Hold the student (and his parents) responsible for meet¬ 
ing college entrance requu ements They need to have all neces¬ 
sary informatinn and a provision for consultive services, but 
once these conditions have been met it is up to them, 

5 Keep reminding student and parents on every available 
occasion that this is the philosophy on which the school is or¬ 
ganized, and why it is so organized Paients cannot be expected 
to cooperate, nor the student to accept this responsibility, unless 
they understand this basis of working It is too different from 
the traditional school [irocedure of spoon-feeding both students 
nml parents. 

6 Make the student accountable for availing himself_of the 
cotniselUlg services provided Don’t let him make a program of 
activities for tlie ensuing semester unless he has the approval of 
his counselor or advisor on the proposed list for which he 
programs Don't call him m for this appointment Make him 
come and get it as a price for enrolling next semester 

7. Ease the student into this program gradually, from his 
entrance year to his graduation year That is to say, provide 
more help and explanation for student and parents during his 
first, or entering semester, and gradually dimmish such help as 
he progresses in the institution 


Nondirective Counseling 

This chapter has emphasized the necessity of providing indi¬ 
vidual counseling services in connection with the various steps 
leading to satisfactory occupational adjustment It was also 
pointed out that the main emphasis of this chapter would be 
placed on helping the student to grow in the ability to guide 
himself. Nothing could destroy this mam objective so effec- 
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lively as a counseling service established on a prescriptive, direc¬ 
tive, or authoritarian basis. Therefore some consideration will 
be given here to the elements of a counseling service established 
on nondirective principles However, this will be brief, since 
more adequate treatment of this approach has been reserved 
for another chapter 

The usual type of counseling could well be called counselor- 
centered In this type of counseling the significant activities 
rest’^with the counselor. The counselor must first of all make 
a diagnosis, and hence an important part of his effort is con¬ 
centrated on getting information Much of this is gained from 
the individual who comes to him for help, and more may be 
gained from others—teachers, parents, friends, physician, and 
the like. The counselor may gam information not only through 
interview and inquiry but by measuring ability, personality 
characteristics, adjustment, and other aspects of the individual 
In order to make a suitable diagnosis, the counselor must know 
the facts about the adjustment problem in question 

The second function of the counselor in this method of 
dealing with the individual is understanding and intei preting 
the data In order to interpret them correctly, the counselor 
must have not only complete information but also a thorough 
knowledge of the psychology of personality and the psychology 
of adjustment He must accept a heavy responsibility for a 
correct diagnosis and interpretation, since a mistake m judg¬ 
ment may cause him to deal with the problem in such a way as 
to make it worse rather than better He must have the profes¬ 
sional skill to know' whether his diagnosis of the situation 
should be kept to himself or should be revealed and interpreted 
to the client If be decides upon the latter, he will need skill in 
handling emotional resistance and he must be prepared to find 
the client upset when truths are unpleasant 

The third function of this type of counselor is to have the 
aisiyers to his counselee’s problems. This type of counseling is 
typical of the work m the field of vocational guidance outside 

York 
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flit' schools in industrial personnel work, social work, and psy- 
chiatric practice Workeis m these piofessional fields usually 
see tlic function of the counselor as creating rapport, gathering 
information, analyzing, diagnosing, interpreting data, advising, 
suggesting, and soiling 

Although this IS the common procedure in many fields of 
counseling effort, it seems clear that it is definitely inappropri¬ 
ate for achieving the objectives of development in student self- 
guidance chosen for this chapter Is there some modification of 
this more traditional approach avithout losing the valuable ele¬ 
ments of the procedures just outlined, a modification which will 
throw more of the responsibility on the student^ 

In contrast with the pievious viewpoint we may call it a 
client-centered type of counseling, or as it is sometimes called, 
nondirective counseling In counseling of this type, the signifi¬ 
cant activities are those of the student, and the activities of the 
couiiseloi are only such as will make it easier foi the student to 
guide himself 

There are two basic assumptions in this type of counseling 
w hich it IS u ell to mention 

It is assumed that the counselor should respect the integrity 
an<l the personal autonomy of the individual It is felt that each 
person has a right to make his own decisions He has the light 
to seek help and to take help, but he also has the right to refuse 
help. He is responsible for his own life, and every piecaution 
sliould he taken to build up this sense of lesponsibility lather 
than tear it down, 

A second assumption is that the iirdividual has an enormous 
capacity fur adaptation and for readjustment Put m broader 
tternis, the individual has a tremendous drive towaid giovvth 
' aiul maturity and positive health World War II has shovyn 
with striking clarity the capacities for adaptation and foi 
growth which exist within each individual The primary aim 
of student-centered counseling is to release these forces and to 
fret the individual so that he may go on growing when con- 
lint, circumstance, or doubt has halted him. It is this strength 
li-ithin the tndiz'idual, not the strength within the counselor, 
upon v\ Inch vve must rely 
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Summary 

The emphasis in the foiegomg discussion has been on those 
pimciples and techniques which would fuither the objective of 
increasing the student’s powers of self-discovery and self-guid- 
aoce Although applications to the vocational adjustment field 
have been stressed, the same methods of approach could be used 
in any area of guidance In general, the steps in the process are 
(1) helping the individual to know his own potentials as they 
apply to the problem in hand, (2) helping him to know what 
the world wants and needs in this area, ( 3 ) helping the student 
to develop a plan for himself which will bung about an adj'u£ t- 
ig^cnt between what the student is able to do, what he desires to 
do, and what needs to be done; (4) helping the student to iden¬ 
tify himself with those school activities that will further his 
plan; and finally, (5) providing the individualized counseling 
that will help the student make satisfactory social and erho- 
tional adjustments while he is working out his plan 

In the discussion relating to self-discovery, the fact that the 
student himself must be the center and must do most of the 
work himself was emphasized. Illustrations of this approach 
were presented from the fields of interest, school achievement, 
and academic aptitude The suggestions for accumulating, or¬ 
ganizing, and using occupational information, while useful to 
the professional worker, will prove lelatively ineffective unless 
the student himself becomes aware of the technicjues for getting 
and using this information in the solution of his own problem 

Programming techniques can be amplified and adapted to 
the professional worker's own situation The point to be kept 
ill mind, in so far as it has application in this chapter, is that 
the machinery should be established in a way that will force 
the student and his parents to accept the responsibility for the 
student’s future Spoon-feeding on the part of the school will 
not further the development of the powers of self-guidance 
Likewise, autocratic, prescriptive, and directive approaches 
need to be replaced by some of the techniques of nondirective 
counseling, but this latter viewpoint should not be used as an 
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excuse for letting the student fail to gather pertinent data 
about himself 

Finally, It should be borne in mind that the development 
within the individual of his powers of self-guidance places a 
heavy responsibility on the professional personnel worker in 
guiding the individual to be able, increasingly, to assume this 
responsibility. 


Questions and Problems 

1. Using your own school as a point of departure, and assuming 
that you had complete freedom to act, how would you reoiganize 
it from top to bottom to develop an adequate program of vocational 
education and guidance to meet the needs of your community? 

2. Using your own school as a point of departure, and taking 
due account of the personnel now connected with the schools, what 
modifications would you make in the above plans in order to put 
as many of them into effect as possible? 

3 Follow the steps outlined in 1 and 2 above for any of the 
other areas of emphasis in guidance health, social-civic, recrea¬ 
tional, or others of your own naming 

4. What plans would you develop, following the steps outlined 
in 1 and 2 above, for a program of guidance? (That is to say, not 
qualifying your program with adjectives such as vocational, health, 
etc.) 

5, Plan one, two, or more class sessions in the field of elemen¬ 
tary psychology dealing with such topics as individual differences, 
educational and psychological measurements, statistics, and such 
other topics as will prepare the student for a program of self- 
analysis Develop lesson plans, assigned readings, class exercises, 
and any other preparation needed, with due regard for the age and 
grade level and place in the curriculum where these plans wdl be 
used 

b Make a list of the educational and psychological tests you 
would use following or m conjunction with the above plan outlined 
m 5, and figure their cost per pupil 

7 How would you utilize your school library m a program of 
imparting occupational information to your students ? 
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8 How do the programming techniques used in your school 
facilitate the objective of developing the student’s powers of self- 
direction? 

9. How do the counseling techniques used by your school coun¬ 
selors or advisors aid in developing student powers of self- 
direction ^ 
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Chapter 6 

THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND GUIDANCE 

What IS th e role of t he teachei in guidance ^ Some define 
guidance as essenfiatlyTfie^ocess which gives intelligent atten¬ 
tion to the needs of students considered as individuals and 
which helps students to become progressively more able to guide 
themselves From this viewpoint the answer to the question 
consists of determining how the teacher can make the student 
more aware of his personal and social needs and of his interests 
and abilities, and how to stimulate him to do so mething about 
this awai eness 

More particularly, it is that aspect of the educational pro- 
giam concerned with helping the student to become adjusted to 
his present situation, and to make and carry out plans foi him¬ 
self m line with this information This interpretation does 
away with the division of guidance into categories of health, 
vocational, recreational, civic, and possibly some others It does 
not consist primarily in preventing or curing maladjustments, 
but in helping each individual to achieve the richest, most satis- 
fying life possible both during school days and in post-school 
years 

School personnel who perform guidance functions foi stu¬ 
dents and come into direct contact with them in the discharge of 
these functions can be grouped, in general, into three classifica¬ 
tions (1) counselors (or advisers) working on a full-time 
basis with no teaching assignments and having a ceitain number 
of students assigned to them, (2) teacher-counselors who have 
a part-time teaching assignment and who^ for the rest of their 
load, counsel a somewhat smaller number of students, and (3) 
tea^lfiis with a full-time teaching assignment who have certain 
guidance functions to perform as cm integral part of their class- 

los 
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room instruction It is this latter group that will be considered 
in this chapter, along with that second group of teacher-coun¬ 
selors, in so far as their classroom teaching assignments are 
concerned If the teachei-counselors have the same students ui 
both their counseling groups and their classes, the problem will 
he easier for them , hut such a condition is neither assumed nor 
essential m the discussion that follows 

Past and Present 

School Organization.— If our schools were now to be organ¬ 
ized dc nozv, they would without doubt hear little resemblance 
to our present mstitutions either m methods or materials of 
instruction, and would further possess little similarity in the 
organi/ation of actual content. The present school system is 
built upon methods and content dating back to about 1450 For 
exam|)le, the most commonly used tool of instruction is the 
hook, an outgrowth of the invention of movable type which 
came to the western world from China during the thirteenth 
century We have since developed the motion picture, radio, 
television, all of which have aflfected the instructional program 
in the public schools very little indeed Even in the use of the 
tiook we are not entirely up to date, since many instructors use 
the kcture method, a scheme of instruction antedating the 
printed page, when presumably the instructor had access to 
handw ntten manuscripts not available to his students In this 
case he had to make notes from his readings of these manu¬ 
scripts and present these notes oially to the class Furtheimore, 
the content of instruction in our present-day secondary schools 
IS largely college preparatory in emphasis College education 
still has as a niajor purpose the preparation of youth for the 
learned professions of engineering, law, medicine, teaching, and 
the ministry But we know that less than 5 per cent of our 
young people go into these vocational areas. 

In terms of broad areas of living, the community, if it could 
be articulate in the matter, would probably demand that the 
schools prepare youth (1) to have the desire and “know-how” 
to maintain personal and community health, (2) to achieve 
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yi ^ion al TOmpetence, (3) to fulfill their responsibilities as 
democratic citizens, and (4) to have the desire and ability to 
participate m a wholesome program of personal and community 
recreational life The guidance 1 esponsibility of the schools in 
connection with these community demands can be considered 
as follows (1) To help the individual student to know his own 
status and needs as they are related to health, vocations, citizen¬ 
ship, and recreational activities (2) To help him leain what 
the comitiunity wants and needs m each of these areas (3) To 
help the student plan a school program for himself in keeping 
with his own abilities and inteiests and appropriate to these 
community goals (4) To see that the pchool offers a program 
of activities suitable to the students that it enrolls and the com¬ 
munity that it serves 

Present-Day Dilemma.—^When it is asserted that more 
teachers should be engaged m guidance activities, educators 
usually have in mind assistance to students in the selection of 
subjects (programming), extracurricular activities, vocations, 
college entrance curricula, and the like One concept views 
guidance from the standpoint of what the classroom teacher 
can do to pmmote better learning, a second approach empha¬ 
sizes what the regular subject matter teacher should be called 
upon to do in addition to lus present teaching duties One posi¬ 
tion emphasizes the learning situation as such, the other is con¬ 
cerned with factors external to the learning situation 

The dilemma involved in this situation is twofold. Those 
who hope to see more of the guidance viewpoint permeate the 
entire school are attempting to inject a dynamic concept of 
guidance into a static curriculum Those who desire to draw 
more members of the teaching staff into the guidance program 
are endeavoring to do so by asking them to perform tasks that 
have been more or less extraneous to their regular teaching 
duties, and which have previously been considered duties of 
guidance specialists The latter group appears to feel that such 
a plan would broaden the teacher’s outlook and piovide him 
with a new incentive in his teaching Neither of the two ap¬ 
proaches appears adequate to achieve the desired outcome The 
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two Viewpoints are essentially complementary because they are 
two points of emphasis m a single program of education A 
cooperative improvement of personnel and instructional tech¬ 
niques IS thus needed. 


Problems Faced by Youth 


Because of the difficulties involved, desirable directions for 
student development aie seldom outlined in terms of the prob¬ 
lems faced by youth, and the curricular needs for meeting these 
problems. Theoretically, such a plan would necessitate two 
steps (1) eslalilisliing standards to be attained in terms of 
knowledges, skills, attitudes, and ideals, and (2) determining 
the present status of }-outh witli lespect to these standards.^ 
Curnculai needs would be represented by the differences be¬ 
tween these [loints Setting .standards in a changing social 
order and at the same time helping the student to appreciate 
the essential values of these standards to him is a problem with 
many ramifications 

Fiom the guidance point of view, a practical approach to 
the solution of tins problem would be to start with students’ 
expressed goals or desires, which are commensurate with their 
ability to achieve, and list the needs which they face It would 
then be possible to determine the contributions which the school 
must make to the satisfaction of these needs m the case of indi¬ 
vidual students An inventory of needed contributions could 
then be made and classified into three groups fl) those which 
must be performed in individual conferences with students, 
f2) those which can best be fulfilled by working with groups 
of students, as m a class situation, and (3) those which may 
need some effective comlnnation of the two approaches 

On the above basis, the following question could then be 
more satisfactorily answeicd “What guidance functions can 
best be perforniefl by a classroom teacher zvorking as a teacher, 
and which can be.st be delegated to a guidance specialist work- 
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ing somewhat apart from, but in close coordination with, the 
classroom^” An answer to this question would provide a basis 
for the delegation of functions to the individuals best able to 
discharge them. 

This has aheady been done in a certain secondary school sit¬ 
uation which will be used here as a point of departure in discuss¬ 
ing the role of the teacher in guidance ^ In the fall of 1947, by 
means of a ‘Tioblem Check List” devised by Ross L Mooney, 
tenth and eleventh grade boys and girls were surveyed to ascei- 
tam what problems were troubling them, and on the basis of 
which a program presumably should be planned to meet these 
indicated needs through curricular and exti acurncular means 
These data yielded a two-group classification of problems . (1) 
the fifteen problems most frequently checked as “something 
which is troubling you,” and (2) the five most important prob¬ 
lems checked as those “troubling you most ” It should be em¬ 
phasized again at this point that these data are included only 
as one illustration of a procedure by which a curriculum, or 
some portion of the school program, might be developed by 
using student problems as the starting point 

The Mooney “Problem Check List” summarizes some 330 
problems into the following areas 


1. Health and physical development 

2. Finance, living conditions, and employment 

3 Social and recreational activities 

4 Courtship, sex, and marriage 

5 Social-psychological relations 

6 Personal-psychological relations 
7, Morals and religion 

8 Home and family 

9. The futuie' Vocational and educational 
10 Adjustment to schoolwork 
11. Curriculum and teaching procedures 

These data are presented on succeeding pages. 
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A preliminary study of the most important problems listed 
for two groups of boys shows a shift m impoitance, m their 
estimation, from finances and employment, in the tenth grade, 
to adjustment to school work, in the eleventh grade It should 
be noted here that these data were assembled m a school system 
organized on the six-four-four basis, where the eleventh grade 
is the first year of a four-year junior college, with the tenth 
grade coming at the end of the middle unit The average age 
for the eleventh grader—sixteen—also marks the point where 
work permits and job opportunities begin to be possible One 
conclusion seems to be indicated, namely, that the eleventh 
grade curriculum should emphasize adjustment to schoolwork 
in a major wa.y The same group of data for the girls does not 
show such striking differences between the tenth and the 
eleventh grades, but does show a preponderance of personal- 
psychological problems If anything in the way of differentia¬ 
tion IS indicated, it is an increasing concern for these types of 
problems in the eleventh year Clearly, the eleventh grade cur¬ 
riculum should provide for the girls a major emphasis on per¬ 
sonality development, and this emphasis should be continued 
m higher grades 

Since both the boys and girls will be scheduled in the same 
classes and will participate in many coeducational extracurricu¬ 
lar activities, it would seem that the total program for the 
eleventh graders should be set up to meet the following problems 
in some definite way; 

L Adjustment to school work 

2. Personal-ps 3 chological relations 

3. The future; vocational and educational planning 

4 Courtship, sex, and marriage 

5. Some consideration of part-time and summer employment 

A more thorough examination of these data will indicate 
other ways in which the curriculum may be modified to meet 
these stated needs of youth One notices an absence of trouble¬ 
some concern over problems m the “Morals and Religion” 
field It cannot be that they have no problems in this area 
Probably it means that they have not been made aware of such 
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needs. (Might this not indicate a weakness in our curriculum 
for failing to build such an awareness^) This point is stressed 
in order to emphasize the fact that only one of many ways to 
discover bases for curriculum construction is to be found in a 
study of the stated or felt needs of youth 


PROBLEM CHECK LIST 
by 

Ross L Mooney 


Ranked 1-23 as “something which is ti oubling you ” 


1 

49 

2 

329 

3 

84 

4 

7 

5 

120 

6 

10 

85 

8 

8.5 

103 

85 

158 

85 

328 

11 

45 

12 

101 

13 5 

12 

13 5 

152 

15 

233 

17 5 

96 

175 

105 

175 

156 

175 

107 

20 

76 

215 

215 

215 

323 

23 

65 


(Kote The numbers 
Problem Check List) 


Tenth Grade Boys 

Not spending enough time in study 

Lunch hour too short 

Forgetting things 

Learning how to save money 

Needing a job m vacations 

Wanting to earn some of my own money 

Having to ask parents for money 

Worrying about grades 

Weak in spelling or grammar 

Poor assemblies 

Wondering what I’ll be like ten years from now 

Not getting studies done on time 

Wanting to learn how to dance 

Choosing best courses to take next terra 

Not being allowed to use the family car 

Needing to decide on an occupation 

Slow in reading 

Trouble with mathematics 

So often feel restless in classes 

Wanting a more pleasing personality 

Difficulty with oral reports 

Getting low grades 

Learning how to spend money wisely 

in column 2 are the item numbers taken from the Mooney 


Ranked 1-7 as “troubling you moJf ” 


15 120 

15 49 

3 10 

4 7 

5 12 

65 113 

6 5 1S6 


Needing a job m vacations (Area 2) 

Not spending enough time in study (Area 10) 
Wanting to earn some of my own money (Area 2) 
Learning how to save money (Area 2) 

Wanting to learn how to dance (Area 3) 

Poor complexion (Area 1) 

Trouble with mathematics (Area 10) 
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Eleventh Grade Boys 

Ranked 1-19 as "somcthmff which is troubling you 


1 

49 

Not spending enough time in study 

2 

103 

Worrying about grades 

i 

27 

N ervoiisness 

4 

107 

So often feel restless in classes 

55 

120 

Needing a job in vacations 

SS 

211 

Worrying about examinations 

/ 

158 

Weak in spelling or grammar 

8 

45 

Wondering what I’ll be like ten years from now 

9 

13 

Awkward in nieetiiig people 

10 

164 

Dull classes 

11 

ISo 

Trouble with mathematics 

12 

43 

Needing to know my vocational abilities 

14 

nil 

Not getting studies done on time 

14 

21S 

Difficulty with oral reports 

14 

270 

Unable to concentrate when I need to 

16 5 

12 

Wanting to learn how to dance 

1(15 

76 

Wanting i more pleasing personality 

18 

309 

Trying to break off a bad habit 

19 

271 

Too much work required in some subjects 


h 

latiked 1-5 as "troubling you most ” 

1 

49 

Not spending enough time in study (Area 10) 

1 

43 

Needing to know my vocational abilities ( '\rea 9) 

3 

103 

Worrying about grades (Area 10) 

4 

211 

Worrying about examinations (Area 10) 

5 

120 

Needing a job in vacations (Area 2) 


Tenth Giade Girls 


Ranked 1-24 as "something which is troubling' you.” 


1 

27 

2 

10 

3 

76 

45 

26 

4 5 

215 

6 

45 

7 

49 

« 

65 

10 

103 

10 

138 

10 

329 

13 5 

7 

13 5 

30 

13 5 

152 

13 5 

250 

16 5 

2 

16 5 

84 

18 5 

156 


TakitiR some things too seriously 

Wanting to earn some of niy own money 

Wanting a more pleasing personality 

Losing my temper 

UifFiculty with oral reports 

Wondering what I’ll be like ten years from now 

Not spending enough time in study 

1 earning how to spctul my money wisely 

Worrying about my grades 

Alraid of making mistakes 

1 unch hour too short 

Learning how to save money 

W orry mg 

Choosing best courses to take next term 

Daydreaming 

Being overweight 

Forgetting things 

Trouble with mathematics 
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185 

268 

Afraid to speak up in class discussions 

20,5 

81 

Stubbornness 

205 

271 

Living too far from school 

225 

42 

Doubting wisdom of my vocational choice 

22.5 

105 

Slow in reading 

24 

8 

Having to ask parents for money 


Ranked 1-7 as “troubling you most ” 

1 . 

10 

Wanting to earn some of my own money (Area 2) 

2 

27 

Taking some things too seriously (Area 6 ) 

3 

30 

Worrying (Area 6 ) 

5 

2 

Being overweight (Aiea 1) 

5 

76 

Wanting a more pleasing personality (Area S) 

5 

215 

Difficulty with oral reports (Area 10) 

7 

26 

Losing my temper (Area 6 ) 



Eleventh Grade Girls 


Ranked 1-27 as "something which is troubling you 


1 

27 

Taking some things too seriously 

2 

107 

So often feel restless in classes 

35 

49 

Not spending enough time m study 

35 

250 

Daydreaming 

5 

10 

Wanting to earn some of my own money 

6 

215 

Difficulty with oral reports 

75 

138 

Afraid of making mistakes 

75 

164 

Dull classes 

9 

271 

Too much work lequued in some subjects 

105 

26 

Losing my temper 

10 5 

136 

Moodiness, having the “blues” 

13 

24 

Being talked about 

13 

270 

Unable to concentrate when I need to 

13 

316 

Wondering if ITl be a success in life 

15 5 

81 

Stubbornness 

15 5 

268 

Afraid to speak up in class discussions 

175 

30 

Worrying 

175 

120 

Needing a job in vacations 

19 5 

43 

Needing to know my vocational abilities 

19 5 

248 

Lacking self-confidence 

21 

132 

Feeling hurt too easily 

22 

16 

Having dales 

25 

75 

Wondering if ITl find a suitable mate 

25 

181 

Too few dates 

25 

237 

Deciding whether I’m m love 

25 

103 

Worrying about grades 

25 

198 

Wondering what becomes of people when they die 


Ranked 1-7 as “troubling you most ” 

1 

27 

Taking some things too seiiously (Area 6 ) 

2 

26 

Losing my temper (Area 6 ) 
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3 30 Worryiiiff (Area 6) 

4,5 75 Wondering if I’ll find a suitable mate (Area 4) 

45 136 Lloodiiiess, having the “blues” (Area 6) 

6 5 43 Needing to know my vocational abilities (Area 9) 

65 138 Afraid of making mistakes (Area 6) 

Lowest in rank 

282 Too crowded at home (Area 2) 

283 Having no radio at home (Area 2) < 

/ Needs to Be Met by Teachers 

The rnle of the teacher in the guidance program may be 
(letennmed liy endeavoring to discover which of the needs 
delineated can host he met by the classioom teacher working 
(K a teacher Tins step can he approached from two angles- 
(1) hy considering what can be done by teachers in connection 
with the regulaily e^tahhshed courses or subjects in the cur- 
nenhun, and (J) hy consideiing what new and different types 
of instructional units might he introduced into the cuniculnm 

I’rcsent-day schools place the major emphasis on subjects 
Pres-iure is often exerted on the student to focus his attention 
on them Appareutlv, howe\cr, one cannot force student inter¬ 
est to become subject-centered, his interest in subjects is obvi¬ 
ously secondaiy to more fundamental objectives The guidance 
program can best function, theiefore, wdien it comes to gups 
with the more primary amis of students The teacher will like¬ 
wise find Ins jilace in the guidance program, that is, the guid¬ 
ance viewpoint will peimeate his teaching only as he develops 
his .subject mattei in teims understood and appreciated by the 
student 

Ihe ([uestion arises as to the teacher’s opportunity for doing 
this m cnmicitinn with such regularly established subjects as 
niatlumatu's, Ifnghsh, or science He knows that for the most 
juirt his students do not “h\e” mathematics, or English, or 
science I hey arc “taking” them because of a conviction that 
these subjects probably have some direct contribution to make 
to other more important objectives of living The instructor 
should thus lieconie informed concerning his students’ interests 
and abilities, their scholastic achievement, and their ability to 
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achieve in various educational fields. He needs to know their 
friends and associates, their parents, and something of their 
lionie life As Sir William Osier, the former Johns Hopkins 
medical specialist, said, “It is more important to know what 
person has the illness than to know what illness the person has ” 

Such an endeavor calls for cooperation with the guidance 
specialist However, if teachers discover that the guidance 
specialist IS doing all the “co-mg’^ while they are doing all the 
''operating,” their ardor for “studying” the pupil will be damp¬ 
ened at the outset A form should be devised on which perti¬ 
nent data regarding each student would regularly be furnished 
the teacher at the beginning of the school term Such a report 
should be couched in terminology understandable to the teacher 
who is expected to use it A completed form which has been 
used to advantage m cooperating with the instructional staff is 
shown in Table 2 

An examination of the vocational aims of this group of 
twenty-five students reveals that all have expressed an interest 
m the general area which includes engineering and scientific or 
technical vocations (called vocational family Number I on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank) Indeed, these students were 
so programmed because of this community of interest In this 
instance they weie placed m the Hnghsh-Social Studies core 
class 

If the instructor has a substantial background of training in 
psychology and psychological measurements, the intelligence 
quotient can be given as shown in Table 2 Even in such cases, 
however, it may be more meaningful to supply the teacher with 
verbal descriptions of the mental ability classification, or the 
piacement of the student on a five-point scale In such an event 
the arrangement in Table 3 will be helpful It will be even more 
helpful to the teacher to supply him, in the same manner, with 
information about the students’ placement m other factors more 

pertinent to the particular class, such as reading, mathematics 
vocabulai y ’ 

With this background of knowledge about las students as a 
beginning, there are at least seven guidance functions which a 
teacher can perform as a part of his work as a teacher which 
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TABLE 2 


CoiTNStLOR-TEACIIER RePOET FoEM; 
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TABLE 3 


Significance of Various Intelligence Quotients* 



Standard 

Score 

1 

Per Cent 



IQ 

in the 
Group 


Description 

172 





156 


7 

125 or above 

VERY SUPERIOR 

140 ! 

1 





124 ! 

1 

ISO 

24 

109-124 

SUPERIOR 

108 

so 

1 

i 



100 

00 

38 

92-108 

AVERAGE 

92 

— 50 


1 

1 


76 

—150 

24 

76-91 

INFERIOR 

60 

—2 50 




44 

—3 SO 

7 

75 or below 

VERY INFERIOR 

28 

—4 50 




♦Adapted from Lewis M Terman and Maud A Merrill, Measuring IntelU- 
giwe (Boston Houghton Mifflin Co, 1937), p 42, Table VIII, I Q Equivalents 
of Standard. Scores 


will further the aim of giving intelligent attention to their 
needs, Not all these seven functions can be peiformed by all 
teachers in connection with all subjects, in some cases all may 
be possible, but m others only a few In any event, none of these 
functions should be "dragged” in if they do not form an inte¬ 
gral part of the instructional program. Where it appears that 
tins would be the case, the teacher might well ask himself, 
before concluding that he cannot perform any guidance func¬ 
tions, whether his subject touches vital needs of his students. 

Student Subject-Objectives—It would seem that one of the 
tasks of a teacher should be to institute a bit of high-class sales¬ 
manship with respect to his subject This would be one way to 
meet the student’s expressed desire for more meaningful and 
interesting school experiences Furthermore, it is the right of 
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the student to know what bearing a subject can be expected to 
have on the realization of his objectives, be they vocational, 
avocational, health, or social-civic He is investing a ceitam 
portion of Ills time for a term or a year, and is entitled to know 
what rctiiins he may expect This, after all, is the essence of 
salesnianshif)—informing the prospective purchaser about the 
returns on his investment, and letting him decide whether or 
not to make that investment 

Establishment of Goals—Many students will come to the 
"^^ep^ier without clearly established objectives ® It should be part 
of the teacher's obligation to help such students select appropri¬ 
ate goals in the vocational, avocational, health, and social-civic 
areas, m so far as his subject has significance m these areas 
If a particiilai subject does not seive a student in one or more 
of these areas, either the subject should not be offered 01 the 
student should not be enrolled in it One should not be in a 
huiry, however, to reach the latter conclusion Here, again, is 
an opportunity to make the student’s school experiences more 
meaningful to him. 

Vocational Plans.—Achieving the above function will re- 
dnire the presentation of vocational information as a part of 
the subj'ect being studied * This should give the student an idea 
of the ways in which the couise is 1 elated to vocational life 
Useful material should be introduced as opportunities arise. 
Students need and have expressed a desire for help in choosing 
and preparing for a hfework, particularly as it relates to the 
selection of courses 


Avocational Plans—Any subj'ect should be so presented that 
students will grasp its avocational and cultural significance and 
thus be able to make a better and more profitable use of their 
leisure time An artificial separation cannot be made of the 
vocational and avocational contributions of an activity, what 
is one man s vocation may be another’s avocation Likewise, 
the contributions of a subject to achieving good mental and 


^ L “MiftlHKlologj of Guidance for Teachers of Science and Mathe- 

,Snt IIIu and MaiJuttiaiicSt XXXVII (Xoveuiber, 1937), pp 968—76 
y-' ^ M ir Ar L 'Stimulating Vocational Interests Through the Teaching of 

Civ.L SiJwol JcunMl, XXI (Maj, 1938), pp 173-74 
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nlivsical health and to the playing o£ one’s part as a cooperating 
niembei of society should be made clear to the student wherever 
such possible coiitnbuhons exist ® Students have also indicated 
a desire to know more about bodily functions and to have a 
better understanding of the rules of health 

Stimulation of Interests —The stimulation of new interests 
and the encoui agement of worth-while pieferences already pos- 
sesse^s a function of every teacher Often these interests will 
lead the student to a vision of occupational pursuits for which 
he has an aptitude and which will be extremely satisfying to 
him 

Techniques of Study—Many teachers complain that stu¬ 
dents dbooet'know how to study Numerous schools have organ¬ 
ized special courses m which they attempt to give the student 
training in “how to study ” The teaching of such courses has 
otten been assigned to guidance workers as one of the regular 
functions of their offices These courses include instruction in 
such skills as note-taking, the use of the library, and reading 
methods, and may embrace such pioblems as effective attitudes 
and how to control them, the relation of an education to life 
plans, and training in original and creative thinking 

This procedure seems to be robbing the teacher of one of his 
mam reasons for being It is the function of the instructor to 
teach the student how to “study” (i e , attempt to solve) the 
pioblems that he is meeting in that class and will continue to 
meet within that area ® To the extent that proper study tech- 
iiKiues condition success in a subject, this procedure will con¬ 
tribute to the student’s desire for scholastic success, better his 
relationships with teachers, and lessen the fear of failure. 


Studept Inventory —In the process of performing the above 
tlassfed'ni functions, the teacher will have constant opportunity 
to analyze and appraise the interests, abilities, skills, habits, and 
personality traits of individual students These inventories are 
of considerable value to the teacher, but they should also be 


Minnesota Journal of 


^ "English Class Adventures in Careers.' 

Education, XWlll (April, 1938J, pp 299-300 

Methods and Scholaiship Improvement,” Jiimor Col¬ 
lege Journal, \ll (March, 1937), pp 295-301 
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made a pait of the regular periodic report to counselors or 
others more directly charged with specialized guidance func¬ 
tions. These reports could be accompanied by valuable sugges¬ 
tions for adjustments either m the school piogiam or m the 
student’s plans Figure 1 illustrates a form which could be used 
for such reporting 


Stmlent’s Karae Date 

I, Plans at End or Term 

Educational . 

(* c , **end point’* is il S , College) 

Vocdtional. • • 

II TiAcin r’s Opinion of Ability to Achieve These Plans 

(In >our opinion, docs he have "what it takes’’?) 
Educational Yes . No Doubtful 

\’ocationaI Yes. . No Doubtful 

III Intibfsts 

(Observed or/and developed in subject) 


IV Have You Discussed Any of Your Opinions or 
Appraisals in II Above with the Student ? 

Yes .. No 

V. Comments on IV, and Suocestions foe Improving 
Student's Adjustment 


Teacher’s Signature 


Fic 1 —Student appraisal blank 
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Needed Types of Group Instructional Units 

Common Learnings.—The following discussion will be built 
around the general education experiences of students at the 
secondary level, comprising grades seven through fourteen 
While most of the material is drawn from the experiences of 
the authors in the upper eight yeais of a six-four-four school 
system, the principles illustrated should be possible of applica¬ 
tion with appropiiate variations m systems organized on a 
mx-three-three-two basis or other forms, including those not 
having a junior college as the topmost unit 

In the first place it would seem desirable, both for purposes 
of curricular aiticulation and mtegiation, to have some group¬ 
ing of related subject matter areas from the seventh through 
Ifie fourteenth grade Ease of administration would be achieved 
as well, although this is not the major purpose The following 
four groups will form the basic outline for the discussion that 
follows, although some other groupings of related subj'ect mat¬ 
ter areas may seem more suitable to the reader for his particu¬ 
lar school situation (1) the Applied Arts division comprising 
the more traditionally titled areas of business, engineering, and 
technology, (2) the Fine Arts division including the more 
familiar art and music'designations, (3) the Huma nities divi¬ 
sion covering English, the foreign languages, and the social 
studies, and (4) the Natural Science division including the 
biological and physicaUsciences, mathematics, health, and phys¬ 
ical education Some might even prefer to group the first two 
divisions under one title, viz, The Arts 

General Education.—Each of the four divisional areas men¬ 
tioned above will now be discussed briefly from the point of 
view of student purposes served by each area, in so far as these 
purposes relate to the geneial education ptogram of a school 
Following this presentation, the next section will deal with the 
Special Education Emphasis, which may be regarded by some 
as being more particularly classifiable in the guidance area This 
may seem to raise the question • Should guidance be independent 
of curriculum offerings^ The authois do not necessarily hold 
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to tins viewpoint of a dichotomy in guidance and curriculum, 
since much general education subject matter forms an essential 
background of experience and knowledge without which the 
personal applications which the student will be expected to 
make m his own planning will be impossible 

(1) Applied Arts The business courses offered at the junior 
high school level would be considered a part of the general edu¬ 
cation program, m that they would be designed to provide some 
of the basic facts and principles of business which everyone 
should know, regardless of his vocational interest None of the 
courses, therefore, is to be considered as being vocational in 
nature, although each of them should assist the student in dis¬ 
covering certain vocational talents and interests Likewise, 
each of them should supply the student with some basic voca¬ 
tional information in the business field An excellent progiam 
of \oeational education and training would later be given at 
tlic high school or junior college level 

Junior high school industrial aits courses are likewise an 
integral part of the general education progiam Instead of 
shop^ the school would provide “laboratories” built on the 
gencral-laboratoiy {ilan as contrasted with the unit-shop idea 
Since people participate daily m activities of an ever-changing, 
complex society which in many respects is dominated by science 
and industry, industrial arts experiences should be regarded as 
basic and fundamental for all boys and girls No prepaiation 
for a specific occupation wmnld be given at this level The voca- 
ticHial preparation would come later at the junior college or 
college level. Ilcnvcver, in tins middle unit, vocational infor¬ 
mation anti an nppurtunitv to discovei talents and interests 
should receive basic emphasis by the teacher 

{2) Fine Alts Interpreting art education as an essential 
part of the general education piogiam means that all students 
.should have an opportunity to grow and develop through care¬ 
fully pl.anned art experiences In the junior high school years 
the prngr.ini would provide broad exploratoiy experiences in 
nian\ t}pes cif art activities in order to help students grow in 
some of the following ways 
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Critical judgment and ability to make fine choices 
Increased understanding of tools and materials 
Ideas and concepts, and ability to fit these into an evolving 
personal philosophy of life 

Iiupioved skills in the area of human i elationships 
Specific skills which can be used for the puipose of fiee crea¬ 
tive art expression 

At the college or junior college level, the art program would 
meet three types of needs First would be the opportunity for 
all students to continue their art experiences for their own per¬ 
sonal growth and enjoyment Othei students would wish to 
prepare foi more advanced work in the university or a profes¬ 
sional school A small group would seek entrance immediately 
into some field of woik where their art skills would find a 
market 

Music in the junior high schools furnishes a satisfying out¬ 
let and expiession for the emotional poweis of adolescent 
\mith The varied offerings should serve as exploratory mate¬ 
rial to leveal to the student some of the possibilities of the 
jears beyond, and what is involved in pursuing them success¬ 
fully Here, music is primarily a group rather than an individ¬ 
ual activity, and it helps to provide a well-controlled and bal¬ 
anced social environment A mam function should be to instil 
a love and enthusiasm for the most artistic and highest types of 
music which will enduie through life On this foundation the 
college or junior college program of music could continue giv¬ 
ing many students the opportunity to satisfy their own personal 
growth and enjoyment, and giving to a few the opportunity to 
prepare for their life work 

(3) Humanities The English-social studies courses pro¬ 
vide an opportunity to integrate these related subject matter 
areas to foim a basic core experience for all students from the 
seventh through the eleventh or twelfth grades Classes, meet¬ 
ing m a two-hour period under the same instructor, should 
provide a way for students and teacher to become well ac¬ 
quainted and to develop rapport essential to an ideal learning 
situation. Into this core would be brought those guidance tech- 
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niqiu's that would integrate all the student’s junior high school 
expenences in the other curricular divisions The guidance 
areas of the core would include (a) getting acquainted with 
the school, plant, pcisonnel, rules, regulations, organizations, 
and activities; (b) helping students to leain more about them¬ 
selves, utilizing all recorded mfoiraatioii and an extensive test¬ 
ing program designed to help students realize their own areas 
of strength and weakness, (c) vocational and educational plan¬ 
ning based on this information about “self” and drawing on 
the participation of parents, (d) peisonality development from 
a menial hygiene point of view, with the idea of strengtliening 
the weak places wheie that is possible 

The content in the English-social studies area would be 
studied from a functional point of view with the aim of achiev¬ 
ing some of the following objectives 

Self-realization through speaking, reading, writing, and listen¬ 
ing, as well as through an understanding of public health and 
recreational problems 

Dcvelopinent of human relationships through an appieciation 
for humanity, friendships, cooperation, courtesy, and the 
home 

Economic efficiency through occupational information, the 
choice of planning for an occupation, a knowledge of consumer 
economics, and the development of consumer judgments 
Civic responsibility through a sensitivity to social justice and 
activitv, social understandings, tolerance, law observance, and 
devotion to democracy In fact, an unswerving loyalty to dem¬ 
ocratic ideals would be a paramount outcome of this core 
course from the seventh through the eleventh or twelfth grade 

(4) The Natural Sciences Such terms as “air age,” “atomic 
energy,” “vitamins,” “hormones,” and “jet propulsion” serve 
to bring home the fact that science is playing an increasingly 
imjMirtant role in the livms of men The educated individual of 
tomorrow must understand science, its values and limitations, 
and he prepared to deal objectively with its problems. The 
junior high school progiam in science should help the student 
to meet his own personal and social problems, serve as a back- 
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ground for a better understanding of the world about him, and 
call attention to the many vocational opportunities in the field 
of science and the kind of preparation which the various types 
of jobs require At the college or junior college level the science 
program would continue the emphasis on functional use in per¬ 
sonal and social problems, understandings, and job orientation, 
but would in addition begin to emphasize the content and tech¬ 
niques needed for successful vocational prepaiation Some 
specific vocational curricula may be developed at this level. 

The mathematics program would strive to develop skills in 
the fundamental operations that would enable a student to do 
real quantitative thinking about those problems in which math¬ 
ematics has an application A certain amount of vocational in¬ 
formation may be included, showing the job outlets for stu¬ 
dents having an interest and a facility in this field At the ninth 
grade level the work begins to take on the aspects of a tool prep¬ 
aration for engineering, scientific, and technological vocational 
pursuits. 

World War II brought to our attention with shocking clar¬ 
ity the large percentage of our youth under par physically, and 
pointed out the need for increased attention to the physical 
development of students Physical education would contribute 
to the basic essentials of healthful living and first aid, individual 
and team games, and other activities designed to build strong 
iigorous bodies In few other situations is the opportunity so 
great for teachers and students to meet in such informal rela¬ 
tionships Thus the instructor in physical education has the 
opportunity to become the student’s most trusted counselor, 
and is in a unique position to observe the individual student’s 
personal qualities and characteristics—m short, really to know 
what sort of person that individual is. 

Special Education Emphasis—Earlier in the chapter, guid¬ 
ance was defined essentially as the process which gives intelli¬ 
gent attention to the needs of students considered as individuals, 
and just as essentially the process which helps the student to 
become progressively more able to guide himself In some way, 
then, all the previous suggestions relating to developing a cur- 
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riciilai content, and teaching procedures based on needs, intei- 
csts, and abilities, must also provide means by which the student 
comes to recognize himself as the center of the whole piocess 
To clanfy this point, and as an illiistrahon only^ an example 
■will be gnen of an eleventh gtade core class program This will 
be an eleventh grade core class in a foiu-year junior college and 
built for the same group of students who foimed a part of the 
study cited earlier in this chapter where the Mooney “Problem 
Check List” was used. 

Each student in this freshman (eleventh) year is required to 
enroll in a two-hour daily two-semester course called English- 
United bitatCh This is an Integrated course combining the areas 
of jiersonal guidance, English, and the social studies. Although 
tied into one couise, these aitas of emphasis will be discussed 
scparatelj 'I he guidance emphasis stresses the following out¬ 
comes . 

1 . Getting atciu.uuted with the school plant, personnel, rules, 
regulations, oiganizations, and activities 

2 Helping the students to learn more about themselves This 
includes an extensive testing program designed to enable 
students to realize their areas of strength and areas of 
weakness The testing program and information received 
from it are shared with, and interpreted to, the students 
and the parents 

Parent meetings are organized and conducted by the classes 
outside of school hours. 

Personal intern iews are arranged, and group discussions 
arc held, in the field of occupations Community paiticipa- 
tinn is developed through cooperation with prominent citi¬ 
zens and community service groups. 

3. Helping students to develop long-term educational and 
vocational plans. 

4 Furthering personality development from a mental hy¬ 
giene approach and with a view to strengthening the weak 
places, where that is possible 

Work 111 English and the social studies is intended to he a 
functional e.xpenence as well as a study of such materials This 
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15 accomplished with social science materials wherever possible, 
in group and committee activities, in such a way that each stu¬ 
dent has an opportunity to make his contribution to the group 
amt to receive due recognition for what he can do. History con¬ 
tent IS presented more in terms of problems than 111 chronologi¬ 
cal order It is expected that through this subject matter stu¬ 
dents will be increasingly aware of human problems at the 
personal, local, state, national, and international levels The 
English program is to some extent correlated with the work in 
the social studies, but is likewise not subject to any chronologi¬ 
cal limitations Choice of materials is made to emphasize the 
human problems being considered It is hoped that opportunity 
will be given for improvement of skills in listening to, in speak¬ 
ing, in reading, and in writing the English language These 
core classes are not homogeneously grouped m terms of some 
measured ability, but are intended to include a cross section of 
the student democracy It is not expected that each student will 
attain the same level of skill as every other student, but that 
each will show improvement in line with his own capacities and 
his previous experience This area of achievement, the past 
record, and aptitude shown, provide another area for student 
self-discovery, 

V J The Teacher and the Guidance Viewpoint 

Basic to the achievement of the foregoing suggestions is a 
change of heart on the part of some teachers Drawing the 
teacher into the guidance picture, or infusing the guidance 
viewpoint into the whole school situation, cannot be accom¬ 
plished by a mere modification of organization The basic ap¬ 
proach must be one of changing the emphasis in teaching rather 
than merely listing, analyzing, and delegating functions The 
pressure under which a teacher must work to cover a definite 
amount of predetei mined subject matter by a certain date is a 
major obstacle to such an ideal The teacher is by no means 
solely responsible for this situation When a department chair¬ 
man or principal sets up such a schedule for the teacher to fol- 
ow, and makes advancement or prestige contingent upon main- 
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taming- this schedule, the teacher has no choice Instances have 
been ohscr\ed in which a department chairman prided himself, 
when a caller dropped iii, on being- able to look at his chart and 
say, “If >nu will go down to Room 114 wuth me at nine o’clock 
today, >ou can witness a demonstration of the first-, second-, 
and third-class ftilcrums ” This is not an overdrawn picture 
of some school situations 

Quite the reverse situation is illustrated in the case of a 
teacher who was recently relieved of the necessity of meeting 
any set rcr|uircments in liis social studies couise ‘T don’t have 
to cover any set number of pages in any given length of time,’’ 
he said “T don’t even need to care if the students don’t learn 
a darned thing • ^M11 have to do is keep them happy, keep them 
from tearing the place dowm, and not get thrown out of the 
room m}sclf We get into some pretty hot aiguments in that 
class’ I never know when I enter the classroom what the argu¬ 
ments will he about for that day, or how far they’ll go, but 
believe me we have fun’’’ 

This is, of course, an example of the opposite extreme and 
would be w'holly inadequate m an intelligently organized school 
Some students desire to exert little or no mental effort, while 
others enjoy studs mg the most difficult subjects, such as Latin 
or algebra The point is raised merely to indicate that the first 
step in drawing the teacher into the guidance viewpoint is to 
break down the sanctity of subject matter as a “be-all and end- 
all” of teaching This may be accomplished by placing the 
teacher in a situation that is relatively free from pressure of 
this type 

It should be understood, of course, that freedom from the 
necessity of mastering certain given units of subject matter 
does not mean freedom from the necessity of mastering impor¬ 
tant functional information It should introduce a lealignment 
of purjwises, Iiowever, in which a certain body of information is 
to be mastered, not for mastery’s sake, but for the contribution 
that it may make to more important objectives 

It is readily understandable that helping a student to crystal¬ 
lize a vocational aim and to plan for its realization gives the 
teacher as justifiable a claim to his salary check as helping the 
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student to memorize the Gettysburg Address Likewise, aiding 
a student to build sufficient confidence in himsel f to develop his 
vocational and social potentialities is an instructional aim as 
worthy as teaching him to conjugate a verb or parse a sentence 
Thus the second step in the fusion of guidance and instruction 
is to define clearly what the teacher is expected to accomplish 
The guidance worker or curriculum director who wishes to see 
the guidance viewpoint permeate teaching cannot accomplish 
his purpose by criticizing the present status of subj'ect matter 
unless at the same time the functional possibilities of subject 
matter in attaining other objectives aie clarified 

We bring this discussion to a close by reiterating that a 
thoroughgoing study of personnel and guidance functions is 
needed to determine (1) those which must be performed in 
individual conferences with students, (2) those that can best 
be fulfilled by working with groups of students, as m a class 
situation, and (3) those which may need some effective com¬ 
bination of the two approaches No clear-cut division of duties 
has developed to the extent that we can assign certain functions 
and say, “This duty belongs to the counselor and to him only " 
It is hoped, rather, that such a study and analysis of guidance 
functions, when undertaken cooperatively by selected members 
of the counseling and teaching staffs, will provide the basis for 
moving from a subject-centered to a student-centered cur- 
riculumJ 


Summary 

Long before organized guidance programs appeared in the 
schools, teachers were making important contributions to the 
guidance of then students. Good leacheis have always sought 
to understand their students, they have helped them formulate 
and achieve life goals, they have been the friends of youth, and 
It IS to them that appreciative youths have returned with grati¬ 
tude. * 


"Developing a Faculty Committee on Pupil Adjustment,” Bul- 
w 1-1 of Secondary School Principals, XXII (April, 1938), 
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However, certain developments have conspired to increase 
the difficulties under which teachers must work in rendering 
effective guidance Many teacher-training institutions still 
graduate their students as subject matter specialists Secondary 
school offerings are likewise organized on the subject "com¬ 
partment” basis Yet the growth needs of the greatly expanded 
school population are expressed, not in terms of subject matter 
classifications, but of life problems The situation is fuither 
complicated by the extensive number of individuals a teacher 
must deal with in a school day Instead of having the same 
thirty-five students for six horns a day, the teacher may hate 
six different groups of thirty-five individuals for an hour each 

These situations call for adjustments in both thinking and 
procedure if the guidance work of the teacher is to be more 
effective. Some of the needed adjustments are a revision of 
the basis of teacher-student assignment, a changed emphasis 
from subject matter goals to^tudent-development objectives, a 
cuiricular reorganization in line with the changed classification 
of students and the newer emphasis on student objectives, and 
finally, a different basis for evaluating student outcomes 

Regardless of needed increases m the number of specialists 
in guidance, the teacher will continue to play the central role 
m such a program. The teacher’s greatest contribution will be 
made as a part of his regular classroom activities, not in a special 
period set apart for guidance purposes, hence the modifications 
in curricular and administrative organization which will make 
such contributions possible should be speedily effected. 

Questions and Problems 


1. It IS often stated that “tlie foundation of the guidance pro¬ 
gram IS in the work of the ordinary classroom.” Do you agree with 
this statement? Develop your point of view. 

2. Devise a simple, one-page questionnaire which you, as a 
teacher, would have your students fill out during the first meeting 
of the class. (This is to ascertain their major educational and voca¬ 
tional goals and reasons for taking your course ) How will you 
use this information better to improve the course^ 
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3 . If you are a classroom teacher, consult several references on 
the “How-to-Study” topic. Plan a semester’s strategy for teaching 
jour students how to study your subject as a regular part of the 
dasswork. 

4 . In dealing with failing students, what are the responsibilities 
of the classroom teacher (or teacher-counselor) and counselor (or 
guidance specialist) ? Are any other agencies involved ? 

5. How can (or should) the teacher’s time and attention be used 
in the home room? Should every teacher, or a very considerable 
majority of them, be assigned home rooms ? 

6 Can the major objectives of the home room be met in the 
regular dasswork? Under what conditions will they have maxi¬ 
mum effectiveness? 

7 Without organizing a separate course on occupational infor¬ 
mation, plan a procedure for utilizing all possible subject areas in 
your school for this purpose Do the same for all the “information- 
imparting” aspects of guidance. 

8 . Is the formally organized guidance program of today inferior 
or superior to the informal guidance through student-teacher con¬ 
tact of a generation ago ? 

9. Assume that you are principal of a large high school and can 
have the equivalent time of two individuals for counseling. Would 
vou take two full-time, four half-time, or eight quarter-time indi¬ 
viduals for this work? Why? 

10 How would you proceed to determine the relative merits of 
full-time and part-time counseling? 

11 If you employ a pait-time counselor who devotes half his 
time to specialized counseling of accounting majors, and the re¬ 
mainder of his time to the teaching of accounting, are you fusing 
guidance and the curriculum ? 

12, If you were employing a counselor, which would you rate 
more highly, good teaching experience or adequate experience in 
business or industry? 

13. Assume that faculty meetings in your school are to be de¬ 
voted for the eiitiie year to guidance in its broadest aspects Make 

a list of the topics which should be considered, or plan a program 
01 action. 
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14 What contribution can the counselor make to an apprecia¬ 
tion on the part of the teacher of his (the teacher’s) function in a 
guidance program? 
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Chapter 7 

GUIDANCE AND THE NONTEACHING PERSONNEL 


If the superintendent of a school system or the school priti- 
cipal IS thoroughly committed to individualizing education, that 
school or school system will have a good guidance progiam and 
a satisfactory pupil personnel service Survey the schools of the 
nation, and where one finds an infei lor guidance program or no 
program at all, he will also find a chief administrative head who 
cither does not undei stand or does not believe in student guid¬ 
ance For if the administrator believes in the program, he will 
persuade the board of education to appropriate the money neces¬ 
sary for its support Some wdll be quick to take exception to 
this statement on the grounds that theie may be school systems 
without enough money to finance such a program, no matter 
hmv well-intentinned their administrative staffs may be How¬ 
ever, if a school has any money at all, it can at least first pro¬ 
vide for the most essential purpose of the school—to “tiam the 
child in the wav he should go ” This itself is guidance 

With this fundamental point of view in mind, let us examine, 
m turn, the contributions to be made to a functional guidance 
Iirogram by the school board members, the administrative staff 
officers, and the members of the guidance specialist staff All 
these may be referred to as the nouteaching personnel. 


The School Board Members 

Ordinarily, the responsibility of school boaid members for 
an adequate guidance service is given scant treatment m dis¬ 
cussions of the problem. Just why this is true is hard to under¬ 
stand, since such individuals are the direct representatives.^f 
the citizens whose greatest concern should be an adequate guid- 
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aiice program Perhaps it is because one theory of school admin- 
istration holds that board members should be concerned only 
«ith the broadest policies and functions of the schools under 
their jurisdiction, to the exclusion of all details of administra¬ 
tion. Er-en from this point of -view it may be appropriate to 
tiiahe the following proposals 

The school board members should make a point of taking 
the actions that are set out below 


1. Become familiar with the basic purposes of a guidance 
program and with the relationship of such a program to 
the fundamental purposes of the schools. 

2 Employ a superintendent and assign principals who have 
the philosophy and attitude necessary to make such a pro¬ 
gram functional 

3 Authorize the employment of one or moie specialists m 
the field, where feasible 

4 Direct the superintendent to select teacheis, when making 
replacements, who are guidance-minded in addition to 
being competent in then subject mattei fields. 

5 Encourage the m-scrvice tiaming of teachers already em¬ 
ployed, in the development and furtherance of skills neces¬ 
sary and appropriate to a functioning guidance program 

6 Ascertain what is ali.eady__being done in tlieir schools in 
the individualizing of education 

7. Determine whether these services are properly org anized 
to provide a functional program at all grade levels. 

8 Provide the necessary funds for salaries, housing, equip- 
ment,_and supplies to carry out the program 

Few boards of education could do more than the above to 
advance the guidance program; they should not wish to do less 


The Administrative Staff Officers 

The administrator’s_aititude toward helping students to plan 
and work toward personal and life goals will be the factor that 
larply ptermmes the practices and attitudes of teachers, spe- 
cia workers, and the board of education members His task is 
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one of planning, organizing, and coordinating the efforts of all 
It involves a recognition of (1) the need for an evolving ciir- 
iicnlum based on the needs, interests, and abilities of the stq. 
dents and the needs of society, (2) the desirability for partici¬ 
pation of all faculty members in the school program; (3) the 
desirability of special resource personnel, and (4) the necessit) 
for leadership specifically assigned to personnel services 
The principal and the members of his staff should do the 
following • 

1. Give the guidance program unqualified personal support. 

2. Help the instructional staff to become cognizant of the 
necessity fm the guidance approach to the attainment of 
educational goals 

3. Establish a continuing process of taking inventory of stu¬ 
dents' needs, interests, and abilities 

4. Evaluate and revise the curriculum and the co-curricuIum 
m the light of such mventoiies 

5 Select the best staff possible for the special services desired 

6. Arrange the school schedule so that student and special 
resource personnel can have time in which to meet 

7 . Plan, promote, and assist with the in-service training of 
the faculty 

8. Determine the equipment, supplies, and quarters necessary 
for a functional guidance program 

9. Make adequate budget requests to implement the program 

10 Provide for the continuous evaluation of the guidance 

program 


Some Special Services Needed 

At least five types of services need to be made available to 
students and parents by the schools m order that the educational 
program can become individualized in terms of the personal 
and life goals of its young people These will be mentioned 
briefly in terms of the nature of the services, rather than by 
stating which individuals m the schools should perform them. 
(1) Help in problems of educational guidance should be pro¬ 
vided to each student on an individual basis This service should 
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help the elementary pupil and his parents to select the type of 
sdiool experiences that would aid best in developing the young¬ 
ster. The service should help the secondary student make a 
selection of school subjects and co-curricular experiences that 
will be most appropriate for meeting his personal and life goals 
(2) A vocational guidance service on an individual basis at the 
upper secondary levels is gieatly needed However, at all levels 
such a service should make itself felt by developing vocational 
iu^iaIs for student and faculty use in the appropriate class¬ 
room situations, and in woikmg with teachers who might help 
m individual student vocational advisement. (3) The school 
should provide psychometric sei vices in all phases of educational 
and vocational measurement so that adequate data ai e available 
on individual students for use in counseling with students and 
parents Such a service should also be of value to teachers to 
help them develop in their ability to interpret such matei lals 
(4) Qlinical psychological services should be available for indi¬ 
vidual conferences with students, parents, and teachers, where 
special attention is needed (5) It would be highly desirable to 
provide s ocial c ase work services not only for home and family 
problems but also to guide the school system at all levels in 
planning its program of child development looking towaid 
preparation for marriage and family living This could con¬ 
ceivably be the most important area of all services, m view of 
the many threats to family life m America today This list of 
special services could easily be expanded, and the ones men¬ 
tioned above should be thought of as a minimum list rather 
than as an all-mclusive one. 

Duties of Other Staff or Faculty Members 

Teachers, teacher-counselors, conference teachers, club spon¬ 
sors, class adviseis, physician mspectois, curriculum coordi¬ 
nators, psychologists, hbraiians, department or division heads, 
and a few other members or consultants available to school fac¬ 
ulties offer services of a guidance nature These are not quite 
the services of the school admimstratoi, nor of the guidance 
specialist, nor yet of the teacher in the general instructional 
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program. It is appropiiate, therefore, to give some considera¬ 
tion to the duties of these individuals, particularly as they are 
related to guidance service Because of their similar relation to 
guidance, some of them can be considered together 

The Physician and the Dental Hygienist -Only the very 

large schools employ full-time physicians, dental hygienists, or 
school nurses In a somewhat larger number of instance?, 
school systems employ such officers to serve all the schools ot 
the system Some of the smaller schools engage individuals 
having private practice for part-time services 

Whatever tlic anangements may be, their function is to dis¬ 
cover and make known physical defects and to give advice 
toward remedying them Such advice may be given to the pupil 
or to hi.s parents, but in some instances it is transmitted directly 
to the principal or counselor In either case the finding should 
be communicated to both the physical education department and 
the counselor so that piopcr instructional and guidance work 
may he done Such expett advice forms a very necessary basis 
for physical health guidance 

The Psychologist and the Psychiatrist —Even less fre¬ 
quently employed on a full-time basis by schools are such 
officers as the psychologist and the psychiatrist This probably 
illustrates the public’s willingness to spend more for physical 
than for mental health It may also mean, however, that the 
counselor or guidance specialist is considered more competent 
in the field of psychology than m medicine, thus implying less 
relative need for a psychologist than for a physician 

Whatever the facts may be with respect to such reasoning, 
school systems might well consider the addition of a psycholo¬ 
gist 01 psychiatrist, 01 both, to their staffs.^ While much re¬ 
mains to he done in the field of physical health, it should be 
evident that physical hygiene has far outstripped mental hy¬ 
giene Tliere is uo sound reason to justify this sitviation Who 
can say that the one is more important than the other, when 
specialists are agreed that each greatly influences the other? 

' Ruth M Strang-, “Guiding the Guidance Program in our Smaller Schools," 
Nation's SchoolSj XVII Cjariuar>, 1936), p 20 
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It seems reasonable to contend that psychologists and psy- 
htatrists should be staff membeis of the secondary school 
Mental hygiene practice is their specialty Working in this field, 
[helTaSvicr^arid consulting service should be of inestimable 
\alue toThecounselor having large numbers of problem cases 

Teachers and Teacher-Counselors— Teachers seldom have 
the time, the desire, or the training to act as guidance specialists 
Of these three lequisites, the lack of time probably represents 
the most serious difficulty at the present moment. However, 
ability to do good teaching by no means indicates ability to 
perform these specialized services. Every administrator and 
most teachers know this Nearly everyone can recall instances 
where highly successful teachers have been lost, and poor prin¬ 
cipals or vice-principals gained, by promotion But the matter 
rtf training is also extremely important Both teaching and 
administration have become highly specialized, and aiming for 
the one or the other in university classes, both before and after 
graduation, is likely to involve very different types of training 
programs 

This means that the teacher’s main concern is with instruc¬ 
tion Although all problems of education are fundamentally 
teacher problems, and while administrators earnestly continue 
to seek for the right teacher in every classroom, until teachers 
meet the needs of all the pupils in class and extracurricular 
activities there will be need for strong administration 

The teacher is a staff officer /lar excellence He, like the 
counselor, will neither direct, order, nor command students, but 
through shared experience and respect for personality he will 
participate with them in meeting common life needs Out of 
'uch situations grow the experiences which enable teachers to 
furnish the most helpful advice about pupils to those who must 
coordinate guidance activities Both the teacher and the special¬ 
ist have a responsibility for guidance, but the teacher is largely 
concerned with instruction and the coordinator with adminis¬ 
tration, Teacher-counselors devote varying portions of their 
time to individual counseling, group guidance activities, home 
rooms, conference periods, and the like, but they have one com¬ 
mon characteristic—all teach one or more classes 
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Club Sponsors and Class Advisers—The term “class ad¬ 
viser” may appear to have a double meaning A class adviser 
may be a teacher who takes the members of a freshman class 
and becomes responsible foi their guidance to the time of their 
graduation He may then take charge of another entering 
class This is just a special case of the teacher-counselor or 
class counselor On the other hand, “class adviser” often means 
one who takes charge of a class as one would a school dub. As 
such he becomes responsible for much of their social, recrea¬ 
tional, and (perhaps) civic guidance Viewed in this way, a 
class adviser represents a special instance of “club sponsor ” ^ 

It 13 an accepted fact that much of the best guidance work 
goes on in the co-curriculum. Unfortunately a distinction still 
seems to be made between the formal curriculum and extra- 
classroom activities Since this is the case, we look to sponsors 
of clubs of all kinds to promote worth-while learning activities 
Even though informally organized, the effort is still instruc¬ 
tional rather than administrative in character 

Librarians—Librarians frequently have no teaching duties, 
yet they are listed among the most important staff officers of 
the secondary school The training of the librarian is special¬ 
ized and requires technical knowledge and information As a 
result, the librarian may be consulted by any member of the 
school staff, be he tcachei or administrator 

The importance of the library as a guidance device is fre¬ 
quently overlooked The librarian will not wish this to occur, 
yet unless she is familiar with and sympathetic to the guidance 
movement, she may fail to make her full contiibution The 
principal and the counselor, working with the librarian, can do 
much to make guidance function there. 

In all fields of guidance, but particularly with respect to 
vocational guidance and occupational information, there is 
much of value that never comes to the student's attention In 
Older to make students “guidance conscious,” many librarians 
have built up guidance libraries, special reading rooms, brows¬ 
ing tables, and the like 

19 S 0 Sponsors.” School Execittwe , LV (June 
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The librarian should have the cooperation and active help 
of teachers and counselors in this task Her technical training 
and ability to adyisg administrators, teachers, and students on 
profitable guidance leading makes her one o£ the most signifi¬ 
cant staff officers of the school 


Department Heads or Divisional Chairmen —One of the 
developments of the American secondary school has been the 
departnienL head. His position is a curious one One of his 
duties is to supervise instruction in his department This is an 
administrative duty, but somewhat narrowed in its application 
It is more or less forced on the department chairman whenever 
the principal is unable to supervise the instruction in all classes 
in all departments. Pressure of other duties upon the principal 
frequently determines that this shall be the case 
But the department chairman is also likely to be extremely 
busy® Only one who has held this position can appreciate the 
variety of time- and energy-consuming duties that are assigned 
to this office Many times he is the “glorified clerk” for the 
department One department head of the authors' acquaintance 
characterized himself as a “department tail ” 

The ineffectiveness of department chairmen as leaders of 
their respective departments undoubtedly comes from the piac- 
tice of assigning heavy teaching schedules to these individuals 
in addition to their departmental duties In fact they spend so 
much of their time with their own classes that we must consider 
them primarily staff rather than line officers 
As highly-trained representatives of the different subject 
matter fields, department heads’ advice is frequently very help¬ 
ful to guidance workers But considering the heavy loads they 
typically carry, it may be a kindness for the counselor not to 
bring many guidance problems to their attention. 

For numerous reasons there has been a growing dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the plan of having a departmental chairman Pie has 
been expected to divide his interests and energies sharply be¬ 
tween teaching and something else, with the usual disastrous 
Administrators have been loath to look upon him as an 

i?l9T'r2"o9 Admm^straHon 
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administrator because tins would lead to a larger admimstratne 
staff with correspondingly higher costs chargeable to adminis- 
tration, hence the heavy teaching loads assigned in addition to 
departmental obligations 

Ten or twelve individuals occupying quasi-administrathe 
positions by virtue of heading up departmental staffs does seem 
too many in a secondaiy school Instead of these, only three 
or four divisional chairmen have sometimes been proposed 
The divisional idea was discussed briefly m the previous chap¬ 
ter.* Under this type of organization, such chanmen would 
have a much largei proportion of theii time free for divisional 
supervision and administiation It is conceivable that in some 
institutions full-time positions of tins nature might result If 
the divisional idea is successful, school administration may be 
due for some sweeping changes 

Meaning of Term “Speclalist” 

The term “specialist” is probably open to the same criticism 
that has been leveled at the word “expert ” Starting with the 
philosophy that “a prophet is not without honor save m his own 
country,” many have been led to make the humoious but never¬ 
theless serious observation that an expert is anyone who is far 
from home 

Readers are familiar with the high degree of specialization 
which obtains in the field of medicine The psychiatrist, the 
pediatrician, the endocrinologist, all represent fields of specific 
training which may not be entered until the medical doctor's 
degree has licen obtained The situation m the case of teachers 
m the 23,000 pniblic high schools of the country, 12,000 of 
which have enrollments of less than 100 students, represents a 
striking contrast The teachers must often instruct in four to 
SIX diflereiit subject fields Specialization in subject matter, to 
.say nothing of the field of guidance, presents a far different 
jiicture from that obtaining m medicine The analogy between 
the two tjpes of w'ork is, for most schools in the country, a very 
unfavorable one. Yet some degree of differentiation of function 


■* See pages 121-127 
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between guidance and instruction is taking place even in the 
smaller schools An idea of the limited amount of guidance 
being done on tins basis can be gained from a report issued by 
the United States Office of Education ® An investigation was 
made of the number of counselors and guidance workers em¬ 
ployed on a half-time, or more than half-time, basis by the 
public high schools of the United States. Some of the facts 

revealed follow 


7 states employed more than 100 counselors each 
n states employed 20-99 counselors each 
26 states employed fewer than 20 counselors each 
2 states employed no counselots 

4H total 


The public high schools in the first seven states employed 61 
per cent of the counselors and guidance officers in the United 
States, In 1,297 high schools enrolling 2,062,341 students, 
there were 2,286 individuals employed in guidance work on a 
half-time or moie than half-time basis This is an approximate 
average of one counselor for every 900 students If one takes 
into account that more than 7,000,000 students are enrolled in 
the 23,032 public high schools, this average is changed to one 
counselor for about every 3,100 students. Moreover, this report 
takes no account of the number of individuals who may be 
devoting less than half time to guidance work It is conceivable 
that two individuals, devoting quarter time to the guidance of 
200 pupils each, may do as effective guidance as one individual 
giving half time to 400 pupils A study of the number of indi¬ 
viduals devoting less than half time to guidance work might 
show a more favorable picture 

It seems defensible to use this simpler meaning of the term 
SU!d& 0 ce.gp^„ciaIist, i e , one who functions in the personnel area 
outside the classroom situation either on a full-time or a part- 
timi.basis This serves to distinguish the specialist in guidance 
from the specialist in French or auto mechanics, without appear- 
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ing to exalt the term. However, some further specialization 
within the field of guidance is needed It is not enough to re¬ 
lieve a teacher of one 01 more classes and give him a group of 
students to counsel. This gioup should be selected in teims of 
some common characteristic One such basis would be to divide 
the curricula, or the subject fields, or the vocational training 
areas among as many counselors as the school can afford Each 
guidance worker can then counsel students majoring in those 
areas in which he is best prepaied to advise. 

We shall use the term guidance specialist as defined above 
The terms counselor or teacher-counselor will be used inter¬ 
changeably with specialist, but with this distinction a counselor 
will be one who devotes half 01 more of his time to guidance—a 
teacher-counselor, one who has been relieved of at least one 
class for guidance work but who will not devote as much as half 
time to counseling 

Dot as OF THE Guidance Specialist 

Such specialists, counselois or tcacher-counseloi s, have, 111 
general, three tjpes of activities to perform group activities 
with students, individual counseling, and administrative and 
coordinative duties. 

Group Activities with Students—A number of guidance 
situations can be handled more economically and effectively by 
dealing with students in groups. In those areas where the 
imparting of information to students is essential to effective 
counseling, the group approach is particularly helpful Infornia- 
tinii related to graduation requirements, and curricula essential 
to satisfying such requirements, can be presented to 100 as well 
as to one In the discussion of problems dealing with conduct, 
personality adjustments, and vocational aspirations, a group is 
essential if the give-and-take value of opposing viewpoints is to 
be realized 

Individual Counseling.—The second major type of guidance 
activity is that of individual counseling Since he has a group 
of students definitely assigned to him and for whose guidance 
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■ responsible, the specialist should have personal conlerences 
each student at least once a term Some students will need 
h a conference more frequently. This is the most time- 
consuinmg but may be the most fruitful of all guidance pro¬ 
cedures 

Administrative and Coordinative Duties — The third gen¬ 
eral classification of duties for which the guidance specialist is 
\>sponsibIe can be termed administrative or coordinative m 
nature This gioup of responsibilities cuts across the other two 
npes of activities but is distinct from them Certain group 
procedures may be conducted by the counselor However, there 
are so many worth-while and essential activities of this nature 
to be found in the modern school that a complete program of 
group guidance work leaves little time for individual counsel¬ 
ing Also, as more units of group work are provided, guidance 
becomes more like instruction This is highly desirable, since 
such progress must be made if we are ever to fuse guidance and 
instruction into an indistinguishable unity However, to burden 
the guidance leader or specialist unduly with group responsi¬ 
bilities is to do two things, neither of which is educationally or 
economically defensible. (1) we may rob the teacher of a 
body of vitalizing activities essential to progressive teaching, 
and (2) we will assign the job to a person who usually is, and 
certainly ought to be, more highly paid. The chief function of 
the counselor should be to djrect, educate, and supplement the 
teacher in this work ® 

In addition to stimulating, directing, and coordinating the 
work of the teacher in relation to guidance, there aie certain 
administrative duties in relation to other members of the school 
staff that guidance specialists are expected to perform These 
may include educating the community concerning the purposes 
of the school guidance programVarious aspects of other 
duties of the guidance specialist will be discussed in gi eater 
detail m the pages that follow 


P Shofstall, "Guiding the Teacher," Journal of Htgket Education, IX 
(November. 1938), pp 429-35 

’ Grace E Hams, “School Counselor and the Community,” California Tomnal 
cf Siicmdary Education, XIII (October, 1938), pp 358-63 
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Pre-entrance Guidance.—^From the standpoint of contact 
with students, one o£ the primary duties of the counselor is to 
discuss with them, prior to enrollment, the courses, offerings, 
curricula, and other opportunities which the school affords. 
This practice enables the student to make wiser choices and 
better plans Trips to contributing schools will often need to be 
made by the counselor If a school visited has a guidance pro¬ 
gram involving a conference period or basic course in which 
such prohleins are considered, the counselor will be able to pre¬ 
sent the specifications of his school The Burbank, California, 
high school conducts such a basic couise for all seniors. One 
unit of the course deals with the entrance requirements of col¬ 
leges and universities During the study of this problem, repre¬ 
sentatives from nearby colleges and junior colleges are invited 
to spend the hour conferi mg with this group In this way tk 
student is given a longer time to investigate diffeient schools 
before choosing one 

If the contributing institution is a junior high school or an 
elementary school within the system m the same town, the prob¬ 
lem of articulation is simplified It is then possible to present 
problems of articulation in the lower unit at appropriate places 
For example, if one is counseling in a senior high school, it is 
possible and advantageous to contact parents and students on the 
latter’s entrance to the junior high school in the seventh year 
If, as IS so often insisted, one of the purposes of the junior high 
school IS to explore pupil interests and abilities, it should be 
possible to secure many cues on appropriate curricula to be pur¬ 
sued in the senior high school If fifty or sixty different cur¬ 
ricula, with modifications, are available in the high school, tins 
fact vShoukl be presented to parents and pupils separately or 
together, both in groups and individual conferences, at the 
seventh grade level It should be possible to designate the time 
at which a student must determine his curriculum choice 

As an illustration of this, preparation for the Service Acad¬ 
emies, le , Annapolis, New London, or West Point, begins at 
the ninth year L^nless a student has decided by that time, there 



TABLE 4 

Decision Time-Table * 


UiMH Year 
1 College or university curricula re¬ 
quiring four years of mathe¬ 
matics 

a Astronomy 
b, Engineering 
c Mathematics 

■) Semiprofessional (junior college 
terminal) technical curricula re¬ 
quiring four years of mathe¬ 
matics 

a Aviation design 
b Civil technology 
c Mechanical design 
3 Service academies 
a Army 
b, Coast Guard 
c Navy 


Tenth Year 

College or university curricula re¬ 
quiring three years of mathe¬ 
matics 

1 Architecture 

2 Chemistry 

3 Medicine 

4 Phjsics 


Eleventh Year 

1 College or university curricula re¬ 
quiring a miniraum of two years 
each of niathematics and foreign 
language 

h 


a Art 
b Biology 
c Commerce 
d English 
e Foreign 
language 
f Forestry 
g Geology 


Home econom¬ 
ics 
Law 

Liberal arts 
Physical 
education 
Social science 


Eleventh Year (_ Cant ’ d ) 

2 Semiprofessional (junior college 
terminal) technical curricula re¬ 
quiring two yeai s of mathe¬ 
matics 

a Auto d Electrical 

mechanics shop 

b Aviation con- e Machine shop 

struction f Patternmakmg 

c Building g Welding 

trades 

Twelfth Year 

1 Art \Nonco liege 

2 Music j curricula 

Thirteenth Year 

Noncollege curricula one to two 
years m length requiring only 
twelfth grade completion, or re¬ 
quiring entrance age of eighteen 
years 

1 Accounting 

2 Advertising 

3 Clothing arts 

4 Doctors’ and dentists’ office and 

laboratory assistants 

5 Foiestry 

6 Home economics 

7 Landscape gai dening 

8 Liberal aits (general) 

9 Merchandising 

10 Nursing 

11 Playground leadership 

12 Recreational leadership 

13 Secretarial 

14 Technical (trade level) 
a Auto mechanics 

b. Aviation mechanics 
c And as listed above under 
eleventh year, but on a 
trade level 


* This table is merely suggestive of a method of procedure It would vary for 
each institution in teinis of local curricular practices, entiance requirements of 
aearbj colleges and universities, and the offerings of the school The mam con¬ 
sideration is this There are points in the educational careeis of students at which 
decisions of various sorts must be made, and where postponement leads to loss of 
time 

The table should be read A student planning to major in astronomy at the 
nanersity level must decide this by the beginning of the ninth grade, or face extra 
tune later to prepare for it, unless by chance he chooses the work required for this 
major 
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is little chance that he will take the subjects appropriate for 
entrance to these academies In this instance, a decision later 
than the ninth year may result in loss of time to the student 
The same thing is true in the field of engineering It might he 
possible to postpone decision on a general college course to the 
tenth year, but even here requnements change from time to 
time As college entrance requirements become less and less 
definite in pattern, this type of decision can be postponed with 
reduced risk * However, the ciux of the matter is this There 
are points in the educational careers of students at which de¬ 
cisions must be made and where postponement leads to loss of 
tune This fact should be piesented to parents and students 
fparticularly to parents) well in advance of giaduation Par¬ 
ents might then realize that the junior high school ofteis the 
pupil opportunities to explore his potentialities as they are re¬ 
lated to these decisions. As it relates to the curriculum, this 
information may be presented to students and parents in some 
form sninlar to tliat m Table 4 

Placement Examinations.—In the proper adjustment of new 
students it may be necessary to administer certain entrance or 
“placement” tests These will be m addition to the general test¬ 
ing program in the contributing school This practice is often 
necessary in the case of schools outside the local system It 
may be convenient to give such tests at the receiving school, 
setting a day when all entrants should appear. In the case of 
students from a lower unit in the local school system, the tests 
can usually best be given at the contributing school In this 
way the testing jirogram can be coirelated with the guidance 
program of the contributing school and the lesults made avail¬ 
able well in advance of the time that the master program, de¬ 
signed to meet the needs of new students, is planned 

The Adjustment Program,—The work of adjusting new' 
students to the school environment will involve preparing plans 
and instructions for group guidance and supervising these group 
adjustments to school life. If the school operates on the core 

* Mertnn E HiH. ‘Counselling High School Students for College Entrance," 
Ctthfmiiia Journal of ScLOndary Education, XI (April, 1936), pp 215-21 
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curriculum plan described in Chapter 4, it is possible to fuse 
much of this adjustment woik with the core units Here the 
task of the counselor is largely that of planning and cooperating 
svjth the teachers who direct the core experiences This plan 
makes it possible to work much of the group guidance activity 
into the curriculum, thus fusing guidance and instruction in 
a way indistinguishable to the student For convenience it may 
be expedient to piogiam students in these core experience groups 
according to major vocational, curricular, or subject-field in¬ 
terests. When tins is done, it is possible for a particular coun¬ 
selor to contact his new students m groups, and he thus finds 
them all m one place at a given time of the day 

Even though these students may have come through the most 
modern type of junior high school exploratory experiences, and 
may have made curricular decisions, it is unsafe to conclude 
that these will not be subject to modification. Hence the group 
guidance experiences provided (whether through the core cur¬ 
riculum or a group guidance course) should include fuilher 
discussion of educational and vocational choices It may thus 
be feasible to diaw teachers from other subject fields into the 
task of adjusting new students. 

Presumably there is some person (or peisons) m the school 
who IS well informed concerning certain areas represented by 
the fifty or sixty curricula that may be offered These workers 
should know the req^uirements for scholastic success in these 
curricula, the job lequnements of vocations foi winch they 
prepare, the personality characteristics demanded of the workers 
in these vocations, and the opportimities awaiting the student 
when he completes one of them These crucial matters should 
bediOTsssiwith new students and should constitute an impor¬ 
tant part of core curriculum or group guidance courses. Such 
counse should either confirm the student m the choice with 
which he entered the school, help him to redefine his goals, or 
enable him to make a decision which he could not make before. 


f Student Planning.—One of the most importan 
tasks of the counselor will be the making of the four-, six-, 01 
eight-semester programs of subjects, in other words, helping 
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ISO 


Mtss 
Mr .. 

(Lilt mnie first) 

Check ohjective (One only) 

Hifili school graduation only 
Junior college graduation only 
College entrance 
Preparing for what vocation^ 

Preparing for what college’ 


RcQuranMENTS 
(check as completed) 


High School Grad 

College Entrance 

English I 


Algebra 


n 


Geometry 


III 




IV 




Am History 


, 


Civics 

• 



, 


Ninth Grade Credits Tenth Grade Credits 


Total 


Total 


Eleventh Grade Credits Twelfth Grade Credits 


Total 


Total 


Fig. 2 —High school plan sheet 

the Student plan his ot\n individual curriculum of activities. 
As many different curricula as the course offerings of the school 
permit, and as the probable goals of students warrant, should 
be constructed The printed curricula may offer helpful sugges¬ 
tions to many students. Unless, however, the student’s objec- 
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five involves rigid and unvarying requirements (as in engi- 
niering), he is not likely to take the curriculum exactly as 
printed in the catalog. Many individual variations will need to 
be worked out This must not be done, however, without benefit 
of counsel. In the core expei iences or group guidance course, 
the student’s first semester in school is an excellent time to plan 
such a schedule for the remainder of Ins time m the institution 
A sample form designed to implement this procedure is pre¬ 
sented as Figure 2. 


Counseling Activities 

Parent-Student Initial Contacts.—The practice of contact¬ 
ing parents of prospective students, not in groups but indi- 
\idu^, is highly desirable Holding individual conferences 
with the entering students is essential for adequate program 
making At such times consideration can be given to previous 
work taken, to placement in an adequate curriculum, and to the 
selection of subjects—all in terms of their relationship to voca¬ 
tional and educational goals The term “educational” is here 
used to include all the experiences which the new school situa¬ 
tion affords, extracurricular as well as curricular 

Many of these individual conferences can well take place in 
the school from which the student is to transfer Especially is 
this true if the contributing school is within the same school 
sjstem, and if some plan of school visitation, as outlined earlier 
m the chapter, is in vogue Individual conferences with parents, 
students, or both can well follow group presentations of school 
offerings and opportunities It may be possible to arrange for 
leisurely summer conferences for this purpose if the student 
time is available and if a counselor is on summer duty Experi¬ 
ence has indicated the gieat value of such a procedure If 
the student, the parent, the counselor, and the student’s previous 
record are brought together, and if sufficient time is allowed 
tor discussion and questions, the adjustment of the new student 

entire stay at the new 
'chool, This procedure enables the counselor to become ac¬ 
quainted with the students objectives and, what is equally im- 
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portaiit. the hopes and aspirations of the parents for their son 
or tLiughter 

Student-Teacher Adjustment Conferences_Much valuable 

information is gained from these initial conferences, subse¬ 
quent individual contacts, and a digest of the resulting lecords 
which should be passed on to the teachers who will be con¬ 
cerned If the core curriculum plan is in operation, teachers who 
are responsible for group adjustments which they involve should 
lie provided with this information first of all In fact it is a 
good practice to call these teachers together for conferences 
regarding the proper use of such data in the adjustment of 
their students. Table 2 (page 116) repiesents a sample form 
showing types of information provided one such teachei for a 
group of students segiegated on the basis of interest This 
form serves to iniplcrnent the process Individual conferences 
with appropriate adjustments for particular students frequentlj 
grow out of this approach 

Semiannual Check-up on Plans—Near the beginning of each 
term the student should consult his counselor to have his study 
list for the next term approved At this time the long-term 
plan, devised m consultation Avith the student in connection 
with the initial group guidance or core experience, can be taken 
from the file and used This is an appropriate time to dis¬ 
cuss proposed changes in these plans, to reveal requirements for 
prospective schools, to make periodic check-ups on progress, to 
check on requirements for certificates and diplomas, and to 
consider a variety of other personal matters which the advisee 
usually brings up Additional contacts with parents, in which 
the telephone may be useful, are frequently desirable in con¬ 
nection with these check-ups 

^id-Term Schedule Adjustments —Between the time of the 
af^roval of the next term’s subject selections and the opening 
of the semester, problems of personal and curricular adjustment 
usually arise Changes in subjects are often necessary Prob¬ 
lems growing out of poor attendance, unsatisfactory reports, 
and poor adjustments reported by teachers should be considered 
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n an individual counseling basis. The individual counseling 
duties of the guidance specialist will receive further attention 

in Chapter 13 

Administrative and Coordinattve Functions 

Interpreting Guidance to the Staff.—In addition to his super¬ 
visory and counseling functions, the guidance specialist is often 
called upon to interpret the guidance program to the teaching 
staff. Teachers have always given advice of a technical nature 
in connection with their teaching They advise students on 
what schools to attend, what subjects they ought to take (or 
more frequently what not to take), and offer a great variety of 
other information, much of which is not immediately concerned 
with their subject fields and which presupposes a considerable 
amount of technical knowledge This is as it should be, pro¬ 
vided teachers are in agreement and aie correct concerning the 
information they dispense 

To attain this objective it is frequently necessary to hold 
group meetings with teachers for the purpose of interpreting 
and explaining graduation requirements, course and curricular 
prerequisites, forms and reports, policies for grouping students, 
and for discussing the guidance principles which should func¬ 
tion in particular classes or in all classes ® Such meetings fur¬ 
nish excellent opportunities for setting the machinery m motion 
for utilizing some of the major suggestions m Chapter 6 re¬ 
lating to the role of the classroom teacher in the guidance 
program 

Community Contacts —It is urgent that certain patron and 
comuiuaity contacts be maintained as a part of the guidance 
program. If the school arranges vocational and avocational 
conference days at regular intervals throughout the year, local 
speakers must be obtained and leadeis must be provided to meet 
vith discussion groups and individual students These speakers 
and advisers, or others representing the same areas, can also 
often be utilized m connection with the group guidance pio- 

®FraiA. G Davis, "Training Qassroom Teachers as Guidance Specialists,” 
tkunns/fouji, XIII (September, 1938), pp 43-46 
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gram Often patrons are glad to extend this courtesy to the 
school, in fact, many times it becomes a most enjoyable hobby 
for them This is especially tiue if they are first made con- 
versant with the guidance program and other policies of the 
school. 

The Master Schedule or Program of Subjects—^An impor¬ 
tant administrative or supervisory duty of the guidance special¬ 
ist is that of fonnulating the master program of subjects The 
actual responsibility for the making of the schedule is not 
always assigned to the counselor, but he should be associated 
■with this important function either actively or m consultation 
The counselor’s knowledge of how the school program is affect¬ 
ing students provides him with valuable information ^\h^ch 
could be utilized to devise a more functional master program or 
class schedule With the exception of the principal of a small 
school, no one is in a more strategic position to know how well 
students are getting along academically and otherwise 

Articulation with Schools, Business, and Industry.—The 
need for articulation with lower and higher schools furnishes 
administrative and supervisory duties for the counselor. If his 
school has a registrar or a recorder, some division of duties 
will no doubt arise m this connection Recent surveys of coun¬ 
selor activities in Southern California indicate that the orienta¬ 
tion of enteiing students to the life of the school is at present 
largely the responsibility of counselors However, the work of 
bridging the gap between secondary school and college is as¬ 
sumed largely by registrars 

There are good reasons for this allocation of functions. In 
the first place the counselor is responsible for all phases of the 
student’s adjustment during his enrollment in school Good 
guidance procedure requires the counselor to get acquainted 
with his prospective counselee as soon as possible, even before 
registration This necessitates pre-entrance contacts for guid¬ 
ance purposes When the student leaves school his records must 
he inspected by officials from the higher institution Likewise, 
rejiorts touching the progress of the student at the higher 
institution are usually returned to the registrar When the 
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offices of counselor and registrar are combined, problems of 
articulation with both higher and lower schools are, of course, 
handled by one individual In either case much detailed plan¬ 
ning IS essential if articulation is to be satisfactorily accom¬ 
plished. 


Summary 

School board members, as the direct representatives of the 
citizens of a community, should have the greatest concern to 
see that an adequate, functional guidance program is provided 
in the schools. It is their duty to provide appropriate personnel, 
equipment, and budget to realize this objective. 

Guidance cannot be confined to one office, such as that of the 
principal or the counselor Every officer and every teacher in 
the school has a role to play in making guidance effective. 
Nevertheless the one who can, and frequently does, determine 
in advance whether a guidance program will succeed or fail is 
the secondary school principal 

Although the principal possesses “line” authority and the 
right to delegate it to certain members of his staff, he will do 
well to use such authority only when carrying out some legal 
mandate In other cases administration will contribute more 
to the objectives of education if the principal uses persuasion 
It is better to exercise leadership on the basis of recognized 
professional competence than on legal authority alone. 

Too frequently, delegation of functions to an administra¬ 
tive staff IS in terms of some histone conception community 
contacts for the principal, the social program and discipline 
for the vice-principals, educational adjustments for the coun¬ 
selor A better basis might be to distribute the guidance func¬ 
tions among the available staff on a student basis rather than 
a problem-area basis. 

An examination of the qualifications and duties of “staff” 
officers reveals that they possess the specialized knowledge and 
skills to make a really new curricular program function. It is 
to them, therefore, that we must look for whatever advances 

srp tn he tnarlp m fhiQ nrpp 
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A guidance program lequires the services of specialists if 
it is to perform the many functions delegated to it in the mod. 
era secondary school Tins does not mean that schools which 
employ no guidance specialist can have no guidance program 
There are different levels of personnel sei vice, just as there are 
different levels of medical service Not all cases of illness re¬ 
quire a doctor for their treatment 

The counselor should be responsible for certain group guid¬ 
ance activities, somewhat in the nature of informally organ- 
i?ed classes There will be information to present and problems 
to analyze which can be cared for moie economically m groups 
and which may serve as the basis foi later individual confer¬ 
ences The counselor will also be called upon to devote a con¬ 
siderable amount of time to individual counseling with students 
whose problems demand careful attention However, no matter 
how expert he may be, no guidance worker can care for all the 
guidance needs, there are not hours enough in the day to accom¬ 
plish such a task 

One of the counselor’s greatest contributions will consist 
in the development of a guidance program and the coordination 
of all levels of personnel service both m the school and in the 
community This contribution should be based not on fancied 
superiority of title, but on recognized professional competence 
as a specialist. 
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chapter 8 

ASPECTS OF GUIDANCE 


In the discussion of principles of guidance (Chapter 3), it 
\\as suggested that all aspects of guidance be provided for, 
hence it should be of value to consider a guidance program 
from the point of view of each of oi all its aspects, areas, or 
phases We would then consider, in turn, the vocational guid¬ 
ance program, the recreational guidance program, the health 
guidance program, and the social-civic guidance program To 
be sure, each of these areas will overlap the others However, 
since each phase lepresents a point of emphasis, and since cer¬ 
tain schools may feel more capable of doing an acceptable job 
by means of one approach rather than another, this makes a 
convenient point of departure 

All guidance workers have certain ideals for the student 
which they cherish and which become such fixed considerations 
in their procedure that these frequently color the whole under¬ 
taking To them, programs of guidance represent methods of 
attaining these outcomes for the student In the earlier discus¬ 
sion on the principles of guidance it was stated that guidance 
seeks to assist the individual m becoming progressively more 
able to guide himself, that guidance is a lifelong process, and 
that the guidance service exists for all and not only for the 
obviously maladjusted Ability to meet problems and make 
appropriate decisions from youth to adulthood can be advanced 
or retarded by guidance It is a mistake to confront a student 
with decisions too difficult for his powers, or to decide things 
for him and thus deprive him of growth possibilities There is 
a happy medium between Spartan ruthlessness and wet-nursing. 
Considered from this point of view, programs of guidance are 
evolved in terms of expected growth outcomes for students. 

159 
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They involve evaluative proceduies, and steps fot filling in the 
gaps revealed by evaluations o£ outcomes 

Instead of using this appioach to student problems, the pto- 
gram of guidance can be delegated to guidance workers. Tins is 
by no means unimportant, since it affects the morale of the staff 
and the character of the service rendered to the student It is 
probable that much useless duplication of effort and friction 
among personnel will persist, and that no really compi ehensive 
guidance program will be put into effect until an adequate 
delegation of guidance functions has been worked out 

In this chapter the guidance program will be considered from 
the viewpoint of student problems The mechanics, or organi¬ 
zational machinery for guidance, will be reserved for the chap¬ 
ter on Representative Guidance Piactices (Chapter 10). 

Vocational Guidance 

Vocational Guidance Program—No better frame of refer¬ 
ence could be taken for the discussion of a vocational guidance 
program than the five-point steps established by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association These arc (1) Assist the 
student to become informed about the vocational opportunities 
available to him, the job lequirements for entering these fields 
successfully, and the personality demands for making progress 
on the j’ob (2) Help the student make a wise choice of a voca¬ 
tion (3) After having chosen an appiopriate vocational goal, 
assist him to enter upon the vocational training program which 
will prepare him to qualifj/or a job (4) When he is prepared 
for the work, assist him in ideating a job (5) Give every 
assistance to the worker so that he may make satisfactory prog¬ 
ress m Ills chosen field of work -v L 

The first step in this piogram is one of mformiiig the stu¬ 
dent not only about the vocation hut also about himself From 
the guidance angle, learning about himself is probably the more 
important Over a period of years a vast literature relating to 
vocations has become available to the student Vocations and 
occupational courses have become relatively well organized 
Units of this type have been attempted in social studies courses 
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Techniques have been developed for utilizing various subject 
fields in impai tiug vocational information Manufacturers and 
Jistnbutors of visual aids have recently contributed valuable 
materials m the occupations field Tiips and excuisions have 
()een used to provide firsthand acquaintance with vocational 
opportunities However, little use has been made of programs 
of nieasurement and self-analysis, accompanied or followed by 
dinical seivice in which the counselor or psychologist evaluates 
the student’s potentialities 

Problems of self-analysis_ can be approached from at least 
three angles (1) measurement projects in group guidance (See 
Chapter S), (2) vocational course reports on specified phases of 
personality as observed by the teacher of the course, and (3) 
clinical service (to be treated more fully m Chapter 14 on “Tech¬ 
niques for Studying the Individual”) 

Vocational Planning Outline-If the student accompanies 

or follows this procedure by a study of the vocation in which 
he has a major interest, the plan should overcome one objection 
to the mere study of a vocation He has considered his own 
characteristics in relation to the vocation He might well be 
isked at this point to prepare a paper embodying the results of 
this study, which could be kept on file m the counselor’s office 
for reference both by the counselor and the student An outline 
for such a paper which has been found veiy useful is presented 
here 

Vocational Planning Outline 

I In this section you will make an impel sonal study of a vocation, 
presenting- information which will be of value to anyone contem¬ 
plating such an occupation as a lifework; 

A. State concisely, but as fully as possible, what you have been 
able to learn about this vocation from the following points of 
new. 

1 Brief history of the occupation 
2. Nature of the work 

3 Number of persons engaged in the occupation at present 

4 Relation between supply and demand in this field 

a) At present 

b) Future possibilities 
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c) Regularity of demand 

d) Arc inventions likely to affect the demand 
5 Opportunity 

a) Field of application 

b) For men 

c) For women 

6. Relation to some broader field (Possibilities of branching 
out) 

7 Advantages and disadvantages 

o) Possibilities for continued interest, growth, and self¬ 
development 

b) Physical or mental strain involved 

c) Conditions tending to hamper or prevent growth and 

sel f-improvement 

d) Hazards involved m the work 

8 Qualifications and tiaining needed 
o)Tleneral education required 

b) Technical or professional training required 

c) Time required for preparation 

d) Probable cost of preparation 

e) Places where tiaining can be secured 
/) Personal qualifications 

(1) Health or physical requirements 

(2) Special skills or abilities required 

(3) Experience necessary 

(4) Necessary or desirable personal qualities 
9. Possibilities for trgirnng on the job 

10 Line of promotion 

11. Income 

a) Initial salary or wages How paid week, month, etc 

b) Probable and possible income after getting established 

m this work 

12. Possibilities as to length of active service in this work 

13. Hours of work 

14 Is apprenticeship necessary 

15. Methods of en_^ring the occupation and entrance age (hon 
to get a position) 

16 Relations between workers in the occupation-org.inization, 
etc 

17. Purpose and function of the woik in our social order 

B Indicate for each item on the list above the sources of your 
information 

C Suggested list of readings 

D Publications of a professional nature dealing with this field 
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II In this section (which may be separated from I) you will make 
a study of your own personal qualifications as they relate to the 
demands of the occupation 


A Objective Data ^ 

1. Vocational Intel est Test 

2. Adjustment or Personality Inventory 

3 Psychological or Intelligence Examination 

4 High school grade-point ratio 

S, Grades in subjects vital to objective 
6 Your appraisal and analysis of above 


B Subjective Data 
1. Parents’ rating 

2 Friends’ rating 

3 Your own rating 

4 Youi appraisal and analysis of above 


OBJECTIVE VOCATIONAD-DATA BLANK 

Last name first 

Your vocational choice Counselor’s name 

1 Rating on Vocational Interest Test in the field of 

your choice 

2 Adjustment or Personality Inventory 

3. Academic Aptitude Rating 

4 High School Grade-Point Ratio 

5 High School Grades in subjects basic to your 

vocational choice 


Fig 3 —Objective vocational-data blank 

* Tbs student should be furnished this information in terminology that is under¬ 
standable to him Figure 3 has been found convenient foi such purposes 
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Vocational Course Report—^Another helpful device for as¬ 
sisting the student to gam an understanding of himself as 
related to his vocational choice is the vocational course report 
A sample of such a report is given m Figure 4 This report has 
been worked out by instructors in trades and technological areas 
in cooperation with various employer-teacher coordinating com¬ 
mittees Employers included not only the personnel managers, 
but also shop and field foremen and production superintendents 
■who were in a position to know what personality characteristics 
were needed on the job. These characteristics were then organ¬ 
ized for reporting purposes as shown m Figure 4 

At the beginning of each semester of the two- to three-year 
vocational training program, the master instructor m a given 
vocational curriculum explained to the members of the class 
that they were to be rated on these items at the end of each 
semester, and that composite ratings weie to be kept on file for 
the perusal of the employer or his agents Each student was 
furnished with one of these lating blanks for study Fiom time 
to time during the semester the instructor took occasion to com¬ 
ment on its provisions in relation to student achievement This 
IS an example of a device which has both guidance and instruc¬ 
tional value 

VOCATIONAL COURSE REPORT “ 

ijf Student Name and No o£ Course 

Jn?ltuctor Date 

This report is to he made up carefully and no characteristic is to be 
rated until it has been considered m the terms of subtopics bearing 
letter designation. When you answer the main question, indicate b> 
<i circle around one of the five numbers according to this scale (1) 
Exceptional f2j Above average (3) Average (4) Below average. 
(5) Poor 

Yes No 

1 Willing 1-J-3-4-S (Do not confuse with attitude 
toward work ) 

a) Does he appear willing to try to do what you want 
done- .... 

® Developed b> tlie late David \V Reidy in cooperation with the personnel 
depirtraent o£ the Union Oil Company 
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I,) Does he start looking around for something else to 
^ do when instructor calls for group jobs? 

c) Does he try to “beat the bell”? 

d) Is he interested enough to work overtime if neces¬ 

sary? 

iJ Does he hold up his end of the work? . ... 

j) Is he continually trying to do better?. 

2, Prompt 1-2-3-4—5 

a) Is he on time and ready to go to work? 

ii) Does It take him long to stait executing an order? 

r) Do you need to talk to him regarding promptness? 

1 Can he work alone ? 1-2-3-4—5 

a) Has he the ability to perform a routine job without 

immediate supeivision? 

b) Will he exert honest effort without immediate 

supervision ? 

•1 Can he get along with other boys ? 1-2-3-4-5 

a) Does he try to hold up his end of the work?. 

b) Is he grouchy, sulky, or moody? 

c) Do the boys like him? 

d) Does he stir up trouble between other boys ? .. 

3 Does he show good understanding of orders and work 
to be done? 1-2-3-4-5 

a) Does he seem to be thinking about something else 

while listening to ordeis? 

b) Does he grasp the idea quickly and completely? 

c) Do you have to explain everything in detail? 

d) Does he try to offer some other plan before you are 

finished ? . . ... 

6. Experience—General 

a) Where has he worked? 

b) What kind of work has he done? 

List . 


7. Special Training 
a) List. 


8. Is he a safe worker? 1-2-3-4—5 

fl) Have you had a personal talk with him on safety? 
How long ago ? 

b) Do you have to watch him to keep him from getting 
hurt? 

t) Does he intentionally violate common safety rules ? 
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Yes No 

d) Is his judgment good when handling heavy loads^ 

e) Does he consider safety more or less of a joke^ 

/) Is he careless or thoughtless^ 

9. Promise for the future, 1-2-3-4—5 

o) Do you think he will make a mechanic, etc ? . 

b) Will he go on^ . . 

c) Is this work just a side line^ . . 

d) Does he have an idea for his hfework? . 

10 Attitude toward work 1-2-3-4—5 

o) Is he loyal to his instructor^ . . 

b) Is he loyal to his schooU . ..... 

c) Does he whine or complain about conditions— 

either specific or general ^ . 


11 Initiative 1-2-3-4-S 

o) Can he see something that needs to be done and go 

ahead and do it> .... 

6 ) Does ho work by routine, just mechanically^ ... ,, 

c) Does he do better than the job requires’ 

d) Does his ability to go ahead show ’. ... 

e) Would he make a satisfactory instructor’ 

12 Judgment 1-2-3-4—S 

a) When required to make a decision docs it appear 

sound ’ 

b) Does he make sure everything is safe before he 

starts’ 

c) Does he rush in and start to work without consid¬ 

ering anything but the immediate act he is per¬ 
forming’ . . . ... 

rf) Does he misuse his tools and equipment ’. 

e) Can he lay out and orgamre his work in a logical 

and economical manner’ . 

f) Does he take short cuts that are questionable’.. 

Is he unable to lay out his work’. . 

13 Quality of woik 1-2-3-4—5 

o) Is he a good housekeeper’. 

&) Is his finished product neat and workmanlike’. ... 

14 Rating After having answered these questions how would you rate liim’ 

1. Exceptional . 2 Above average .. 3 Average 

4 Below average.. ... S. Poor . .. 

REMARKS 


Fig 4 —^Vocational course report 
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Tlie second of the five steps in a vocational guidance pro- 
p-ram is tliat of helping the student to make a vocational choice 
The culmination of any piogram of measurement and analysis 
of the individual should eventuate in a choice by the student. 
However this last step—analysis of the individual—which has 
proied so helpful in reaching a decision, is not available to the 
majority of students m a public school system because of ex¬ 
pense A helpful technique for shmulatmg.choices is related to 
the method by which counselors are assigned to students for 
their guidance Students can be a ssign ed to a counselor solely on 
the basts of then vocational choices or interests This plan re¬ 
quires the making of a choice, since the student cannot enter 
upon a program of subjects until he has stated his choice This 
basis of assignment will usually represent a combination of the 
vocational curriculum which the student may choose and the sub¬ 
ject areas related to this vocational field For example, if a coun¬ 
selor is lesponsible for the guidance of biological science majors 
and all of the curricula winch depend primarily on this aiea, 
such as medicine, dentistry, forestry, and nursing, the student’s 
choice can be made either m teims of one of these specific voca¬ 
tional objectives or of a general interest in the biological science 
field that can later be focused more specifically on a vocation. 

This method of assigning students may be of little value un¬ 
less it takes place at the level where entrance to the vocational 
training occurs This is true because both the choice of a voca¬ 
tion and assignment to a counselor should be followed by en¬ 
trance into a vocational training program 

The third step m guidance—^the vocational training program 
—is not so much a guidance as a curriculum construction prob¬ 
lem It is obvious that not much can be done in the way of 
helping a student investigate and choose a vocation unless the 
decision can be followed almost immediately by enrollment in a 
vocational curriculum preparatory to attaining the choice made. 
There is little gained in helping a student decide to become a 
Diesel mechanic if there are no places available where he can 
obtain the necessaiy training 

Closely allied with the training step are the fourth and fifth 
steps in a vocational guidance program, placement and follow- 
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up. None of these last three steps needs to be elaborated furtlier 
at this point The needs and functions of an adequate curricular 
offering in this area have been developed in the preceding chap¬ 
ter, together with suggestions for the type of organization 
designed to implement it The problems of placement and fol¬ 
low-up will be discussed in a later chapter. 


Social and Civic Guidance 

In the guidance of the social and civic life of the student, an 
opportunity exists for achieving certain desirable aims and ideals 
in the field of human relations. In this area it is neither profit¬ 
able nor feasible to draw fine distinctions between activities 
which constitute guidance and those which are instructional in 
nature. Students need to gain some understanding of the com¬ 
plex nature of the society in which they live and which they are 
preparing to serve more adequately One of the school’s first 
tasks IS that of informing students what subjects and which 
school activities will provide them with this information and 
training Both guidance workers and instructional staff mem¬ 
bers should seek to prevent, identify, and remedy the social mal¬ 
adjustments of students The more positive aspects of citizen¬ 
ship demand that students be led to an appreciation of their 
responsibility for participating in the social and civic life of the 
school, and to a realization of the need of some training for 
meeting this responsibility® It is believed that there will be 
some carry-over from these experiences to adult life, but the 
chief point of emphasis should be an immediate personal and 
social adjustment. 

In discussing a program for the achievement of these aims, 
no attempt will he made to separate functions which might be 
labeled guidance from those essentially instructional in charac¬ 
ter. If the need for delegating responsibility makes such a dis¬ 
tinction appear desirable, it may be defensible to assign the 
discovery of individual needs and the enrollment of students in 


^ nducational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democracy, Wash¬ 
ington, D C National Education Association, 1940, chap v, ‘‘School Activities in 
the C«'niniuiiity,” pp 263-328 
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actnities designed to meet them to guidance workers Organ- 
i?ing, supervising, and actually conducting such a program 
might well be considered a part of the instructional program 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT BLANK 

Please Retuhn This Blank to Dean or Gikls 

To THE Memiiees or the Faculty 

Will you kindly list the names of any students who need more 
opportunities for social life and participation in extracurricular 
actnities Please mark with an + those who should be leaders 
These lists have been very helpful to us m the past m select¬ 
ing students for committee work, and we appreciate your help 
in securing the names of the students who need more social life. 

Name of Student Remarks 

1 .. 

2 . . 

3 . . 

4 

5 . . 

b 

7 . . . 

8 , , . 

9 

10 . . . 

Suggestions 


Date 

Signature 


Fig 5—Social adjustment blank 

Discovering the Socially Maladjusted—Students who are 
unhappy socially are usually too sensitive to make that fact 
known Others who may not be deeply unhappy would eagerly 
welcome an opportunity to participate in the life of the school if 
they knew how to "break the ice ” Some students greatly need 
to improve their ability to get along with others, but may not 
actually lealize this need, or at most, be only vaguely aware of 
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It. The guidance ’ivoikcr’s problem, especially m large schools, 
i.s to determine who these .students are 

Ill spite of this handicap, nulividnals responsible for this 
phase of the school program learn about such students from 
their mstnictors, administrators, friends, or parents. Two or 
three possible tcchnupies may be employed to discover these 


DEAN OF MEN OR DEAN OF WOMEN 

H&ti* At!ijTt84 Telephone 

Paaadena Address Telephone 

9 ox guardian s na-^e and occup 1 tI.^n 


Admitted fruti what Arc jou Ii>lng with relatives? „ 

Whal are your Interests ujlstdc ol cHjs v.urV'’ 

At s^hiol Jn community 

In what sthtol acltNiUes do yo i , 

1o Vihat 5chiK 1 orqmijnJnns di you I'vlung? , 

r<ri what Mli’iCil osjor Sxv‘nn Would a UVe to belong^ 

Chu'ch preference (optnnal) Are you a member? 

Arc >ou auppottlrg yaucsetf in v.h ilc’ ot in paxt^ 

I« there any way In which the Denn can help you^ 

In what activities would y 3u like to serv.- your school? Indicate with two checks those In 
which you have had experience or s^.cmI (raining 
Aihleti i Con riumtj Student Covcrnmt.nt Music 

Literary AMS or AV^S A CappeUa Choir 

RcLgiuus Sovial Class Olee Clubs r* 

VM or "VWCA Student Body Band 

Oral Arts Others Orchestra 

PLEASE FEEL FREE TO BRING IN TOUR PROBLEMS 


Fig 6—Dean's information blank 

people m a more systematic way than is at present employed 
Figure 5 reprc'jcnts a i eport blank winch could be circulated for 
this purpose among the faculty and staff at periodic intervals. 
Tact will of course be needed in contacting these students If 
the hack of the student card on file with the dean of boys or dean 
of gii Is has been filled out at registration time, it constitutes an¬ 
other fruitful source of information (See Figure 6 ) From 
these cards, lists of names can be compiled and furnished to 
leaders of the organinations who are in a position to bring about 
the desired contacts Parents frequently infoim counselors that 
their boy or girl needs to participate in some type of activity 
designed to round out liis social de\elopment Through the in¬ 
fluence of a friend, such a .student may be inducted into commit- 
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tee work in connection with student body social affairs Contact 
with other students on some common project frequently does 
the rest The large number of students who indicate no social 
concern but who should develop interest in extiaclass activities 
presents the most difficult problem It is of doubtful value to 
require participation of every student in some type of social 


APPROVAL CARD FOR STUDENT ACTIVirY 

Lilt Nam« pint Namo 

Elective Omco desired 

Mlddta Nam» 

For USB of oinee only 

ApDolnttvo Otilce desired 

OK 

Other Activity 

Ui.an of Womea 

OK 

SUBJECTS THIS SEMESTER 

Dean of Men 

OK 

Period 

Course and Number 


Instructor’b Signature 

Dean of RcLorda 

I 


_L_ 


Unlla 0 ? 

The subjects Haled on this 
card aVs all the subjects I 
am carrying th's ecmcBter 

n 


1 


in 


1 

r 

IV 


1 


V 


1 


VI 


j 


vn 






Fig 7 —Approval card foi student activity 


activity Figure 7 presents a sample appioval card which can be 
used by the counselor or dean in controlling the character and 
amount of participation in student activity 

Providing a Social Programd—The activities of a school 
should be organized to provide for the maximum development 
of leadership and at the same time to enlist as great an amount 
of student participation as possible This is a task demanding 
the cooperation of faculty advisers and student leaders in both 
student body government and club activities. 


^ Adapted from "Social Life at the Pasadena City College,” a mimeographed 
report by Catherine J Robbins, Dean of Women Although this report was pre¬ 
pared for a large institution, it contains suggestions ■which can be adapted to 
smaller schools 
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Fi£,uire «S t-hnw=i a form of oiganization which should pro- 
\ide iiclpful suggestions for organizing such a program, and 
which may be used as a basis for presenting some of the prob¬ 
lems connected with it Thiough the Secretary of Activities 


STUDENT BODY PRESIDENT 


ASSOCIATED 
MEN STUDENTS 
PRESIDENT 


ASSOCIATED 
WOMEN STUDENTS 
PRESIDENT 


CLERKS 


1 Board 

2 Cabinet 

3 Court 



STUDENT BODY 


ITc, 8.—Student urgani^atioiia 


( See Figure S), w eekly assemlily programs and afternoon enter¬ 
tainments in the auditorium can be presented to the students 
The secretaries of oral arts, publications, and athletics can direct 
programs which gi^ e many students a chance foi participation 
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in oratory, dramatics, debate, on the school paper, magazine, 
and annual staff, and in the athletic program The Women’s 
Athletic Association can develop a democratic social program 
These activities are just as much a part of social life as are 
dances and parties Many lasting friendships may be formed 
till ough these agencies. The Secretary of Records can pei £01 m 


J KAME _ ______ _ date 

< LAST fFrST middle 

3 CLUB _ GRADE 

tn 

SERVICE POINT APPLICATION 


ACTIVITY 


QUALITY 

SERVICE TIME 

APPROVED BY 































REMARKS! 

APPROVFn RY RPr.ORT><! 

THIS eXTRACURRiCULA RECORD IS RECORDED FOR REFERENCE BY YOUR FUTURE EMPLOYERS 


Fig 9—Service point application 


one of the most valuable social functions by the manner in which 
students’ service records are handled Figures 9 and 10 indicate 
a method of keeping records for such purposes 

The Secretary of Social Affairs, with a committee and ad¬ 
visers, can be directly responsible for Freshman week activities 
if such a program is desiied During the summer vacation and 
at the close of the semester in January or February, this officer 
plans the “pal” system, an arrangement by which new students 
m groups of four are assigned to an older student or “pal ” 
Each pal, in cooperation with the reception committee, attempts 
to make the new students feel at home The pals meet before 
Freshman week to organize and to learn some of their respon¬ 
sibilities towaid new students Following the vesper services 
for new students, pals take them on a tour of the school At reg- 
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istratidU lime they initiate the new inembers into the intricacies 
of tlie fir^t clay at school The cooperation of the Young 
\\'oinen\ Chnstian Association in piovidmg an attractive social 
affair at the close of the vespei service proves an excellent ges¬ 
ture The Social Affairs Committee can also be responsible for 
stiitlent body dances tlic Homecoming Dance at the beginning 


SUMMARY OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


DATE 

ACTIVITY 

WORK 

quality 

■a 

o 

n 

o 

D 

■a 

- 1 

1 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT 

■ 

■ 

B 

■ 

■ 

■ 


If 

CLUB ACTIVITY 



B 





III 

MUSICAL OR ORAL ARTS 








IV 

PUBLICATIONS 








V 

ATHLETICS 








VI 

MISCELLANEOUS 








HOURS PER WEEK IN SELF SUPPORT 
CLUB 

Krji WotK M-Much A-Average L-Little 
Quality, G-Good A-Average P-Poor 

Fl(, 10—Summary of extra-curricular activities 


of each semester, a dance after the bonfire rally, an afternoon 
dance, and a big semiannual dance If finances permit, it would 
seem desir.ililc to tonduct these dances for the entiie student 
hody with no admission charge Budgets of the Social Affairs 
(Tmuniltee are nsually limited, hence the planning of the parties 
provides pnactiral training in economy. 

An iu\e''tigation of strulent needs may indicate the advisabil¬ 
ity of establishing classes in social dancing. These may eventu¬ 
ally become a part of the regularly established curriculum open 
to election on the same basis as other subjects Such classes 
should be chaperoned by faculty members and student service 
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cluts It is possible to keep the number of boys and girls equal 
and thus organize them into social groups Several small social 
groups may be developed as a result of the dancing classes The 
Social Affairs Committee may wish to sponsor a conversation 
group or to develop bridge groups 

The function of small groups in a student body is to bring 
students with common interests together Special-interest clubs 
can make membership subject to tryout These clubs are easily 
formed on the basis of such interests as athletics, literature, 
music, and science. The 4ugs canJbe. small, the activities simple, 
and the programs interesting. 

Enlisting Student Participation—Next to the problem of 
identifying and stimulating participation on the part of students 
in need of special attention, the greatest difficulty is that of in¬ 
forming them concerning school offei mgs Certain individuals 
may give the need for study as a major reason for nonparticipa¬ 
tion. This can usually be overcome by a proper ^dgeting of 
time if they are given some help in planning 

The weekly bulletins, school papers, and assembly announce¬ 
ments are probably neither generally read nor heeded Class¬ 
room and other oral announcements should be kept at a mini¬ 
mum because their interest detracts from other curricular activi¬ 
ties There are, however, several alternative means that can be 
utilized for informing students Most of these could function 
through the group guidance or basic course, or some one of the 
courses in the coi e curriculum in which all students are enrolled 
during their first year in school. 

If a student handbook or student organizations booklet list¬ 
ing the various student organizations, clubs, and the activity 
calendar is available, it can be used as a basis for study and dis¬ 
cussion It has been found helpful to utilize the assistance of 
three school gioups in connection with this problem' (1) Stu¬ 
dent body leaders, during the first part of the year, can very 
successTulIy present the matter of student participation in a way 
calculated to enlist the interests of new students (2) The 
deans, including those who are responsible for directing the 
social and civic affairs of students, can talk informally with the 
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l/f) 

lU'w t-ludent^ iii these groups aiul ehscuss the functions an<l serv¬ 
ices vhuh thoit olfires are ready to lender (3) The counselor. 
In tiniUiiig the \Ari(nis viewpoints thus presented, and by means 
of indiMflual crmiselmg, can assist m nlitaming a more active 
[lartKipatioii h} the student 

Ilowevei, a thoroughly deinoeratic spit it cannot be engen¬ 
dered through nitre discussion of the problem of participation 
The undesiialile effects of student chijiies wall he minimized 
when they woik and play together, niicoiiscinus of the fact that 
thei aie iiiemhers of dillertiil groups It is higlily impoitant, 
tluretoic, that stud»‘iit kadeis come from vanous social groups 
and that thev apjiouit many diflcient milividuals to assist with 
actnities (Tcasional chetks on the personnel of student activi¬ 
ties to iiMiu* that a large niiinhei of students outside of organ¬ 
ized so< lal groufis leceue elective and .appointive offices would 
lie lielpfiil Many of the^e students may he induced to jom clubs 
altei going into office Students will nut attend social functions 
to wlitih they feel thei are inviteil because someone is trying to 
help them Attendance .it chih meetings for the purpose of dis¬ 
cussing school social problems convinces all that no one is more 
conscious of the need for fnendlinesi, than the members of the 
clubs 


OxHtR Ari \s or Guidancl 


Mental and Physical Health—The most difficult aspects of 
guidance m physical and mental aduistnients aie those of assign¬ 
ing stmlents to the class or gnni]) actmties that will do most for 
them This task nnoKes ])lacmg stndciits in such restj correc¬ 
tive, lecrtatinti.d, or regular plnsicil education groups .as are 
oimnieiisurate with the reports ,ind ictonmiendations of the 
ex,tunning school pliV'-Ri.in It may fiutliei involve mfrequciit 
shifts of program .iiul assignments to other teachers wdiere the 
relations between teacher ,vnd student m.iv he unproved 

The broader .aspects ot the prolileni include the organization 
of a prngr.im of .activities designed to piomote good health, and 
provisit in for mstrnctmn m physical and mental hygiene classes 
The mental and {ihysic.tl hygiene aspects of the school environ- 
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ment must also receive attention This consideration includes 
much more than the physical characteristics of buildings, 
grounds, and equipment It is concerned with the effect of school 
rules and regulations on student attitudes, the extent of freedom 
versus prescription in the school curriculum, and the attitudes 
of teachers toward their tasks ® The solution of problems of 
mental and physical health will in some instances involve con¬ 
siderable individual counseling 

Every student should be entitled to at least one routine physi¬ 
cal examination by the school physician each year If the offer- 
ings'Iiitlie'health and physical education department are organ¬ 
ized to provide for achieving physical well-being, this examina¬ 
tion should constitute a basis foi recommending courses m rec¬ 
reational and coirective exercises as well as rest and milder 
physical activities In reporting medical findings to the coun¬ 
selor for use in individual guidance, recommendations should 
also be provided concerning the nature and extent of the cur¬ 
ricular and extracurricular program that the student should be 
encouraged to carry Does the student’s condition suggest a 
normal or a lightened load of activities, courses, or units 
Should these activities be strenuous or must they be light ^ Does 
the nature of the student’s difficulty suggest a schedule involv¬ 
ing as little stall-climbing as possible^ Should his class progiam 
be arranged so as to involve a minimum of walking^ What 
health factoi s should the counselor take into account when talk¬ 
ing with the student about his next teim’s program^ Obviously 
the answeis to these questions should be reported in as non- 
techmcal teims as possible The medical examiner need violate 
no code of professional ethics m sharing this type of informa¬ 
tion A suggested card for reporting physical health problems is 
shown in Figure 11 

Such a card need not be made out for every student They 
are necessary only in cases in which the physical examination 
shows an extraordinary need for program adjustment Where 
the physical examination indicates a need for optical, dental, or 

®V T Thayer, Caroline E Zachry and Ruth Kotinsky, Reorganizing Second- 
ary Education (New York Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc, 1939), pp 292—94 
and 308-309 
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other .special atleiition. parents should be notified so tliat they 
may consult their family physician, dentist, or other specialist 
Such information may be reported to the counselor on the regu¬ 
lar medical report form 
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Fir. 11 —Health recomnitmlation report 


The foregoing discussion of health guidance may appear to 
encourage compulsion, the enforcement of health regulations, 
and the correction of difficulties through medical or corrective 
exercise tieatmcnts Tlie larger problem of health guidance is 
not that of persuading students to take part in the activities 
appropriate to their health needs, or of requiring them to learn 
a mass of technical intormatioii 111 the field of mental and physi¬ 
cal health, it is one of interesting them m voluntarily taking 
charge of their osmi health progiams and of keeping themselves 
in good physical condition, 'filie pioblcm is similar to’orfe faced 
by a consultant from a state agricultural college who was offer¬ 
ing his technical services to the farmers of a certain region 
One old dirt farmer refused the proffered aid because, as he 
said, “I already knows a heap better than I docs." 
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In the last analysis, this is a curriculum problem which may 
be attacked In two ways First, teachers might well give con¬ 
siderable attention to the application of mental .hygiene pnn- 
^les m their teaching, and to the development of a classr oom 
moral^hat is conducive to good mental health Recent studies 
havTindicated that many teachers are so lacking in knowledge 
of mental hygiene that immediate steps must be taken to bring 
them information m this field ® Presumably, knowledge precedes 
pi actice A teacher would not be likely to apply a mental hygiene 
principle correctly if he did not understand it clearly It is pos¬ 
sible, however, that he might have a correct comprehension of 
such a principle and yet fail to apply it correctly Experienced 
teachei s, and those with the most adequate preparation for their 
work, usually have a better knowledge of mental hygiene prin¬ 
ciples than do the inexperienced Teachers who are also parents 
01 who have had small children in their homes frequently show 
no superiority m this respect to those who have had no such 
experiences 

A second avenue of attack m this connection is through the 
^iscussion of problems of mental and physical health in group 
guidance courses, basic courses, or m an appropriate subject in 
the core curriculum This problem will be discussed from that 
angle in the chapter dealing with group approaches to guidance, 
where the function of the guidance personnel is also presented 

Recreational Guidance—The school’s responsibility for 
guidance in recreational and avocational activities will necessi¬ 
tate provision for a variety o f such experiences strenuous and 
quiet, mental and physical, social and solitary, competitive and 
noncompetitive. Guidance will be involved when efforts are 
made to interest the student in lecreational pursuits that may 
be of value to him temporarily or throughout his life This is 
essentially a process of helping the student to attain self-gui d- 
aace in this area The instructional phases of the work will 
involve supervising and directing the program.of recreational 
“T- teaching the student the theory and utility of 

it ° X ^°8son, "How Much Do Teachers Know about Mental Hygiene?” 
Menial Hygiene, XXI (April, 1937), pp 231-43 
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recreation m his total school piogiam Demands on the stu- 
<lent's tune in relation to other activities must also be considered 

In mot.t schools such programs are carried out through club 
activitus and during certain special periods set aside in the 
school day for these purposes Many institutions follow the 
practice of requiring participation m a certain number of recrea¬ 
tional activities each term Others ask the question, “Should 
meinhcrship in clubs be reqiiii ed of all students Cox and Duff 
gue the ingenious answer, “Certainly by the only kind of 

pressure that is effective—by internal pressure, pressure inside 
the student “ ^ 

Many argue that if a program has sucli well-iecogiilzed eclu- 
catifinal values it should he incorporated into the legular ciimc- 
uluni and given appiopiiate lecogmtion in the form of credit 
towaul grailuatmu Under present teaching piactices, such a 
priK'cdure would tend to formalize these activities, rob them of 
their spontaneity, and remove the freedom so essential to tiiily 
recrcatiiuial pinsuits Many meet this argument by pointing out 
that the present curriculum might well be moved into the extra¬ 
cun iculai area, duested of credit, and given a needed lesson in 
teaching procedures horn these student-centered exercises It 
has even been suggested that schools organize a great variety of 
such recreational activities fiom kindergarten through junior 
college, and that the student he programmed for a different 
grouping of these each term. At the end of this period it is 
expected that a student will have an acquaintance with a large 
number of different recreational outlets and that he will have 
gamed some skill m several 

The present guidance task in this area should probably be 
coniined largely to discovering the needs of students and to 
reducing the amount of participation in some cases while lu¬ 
cre a'^ing it m other'. The ehscoveiy an<l solution of undesirable 
1 ecreational sitiiatioio is Lngelj’ an nidivuiual counseling pioh- 
leni An entire section of the chapter on individual counseling 
lia-. been devotcal to a tliscussiuii of appropriate methods of 
jin icedure 

‘P \\ L Lo\ J C Duff and Mane McNamara, 

(New \tjrk Prentice-Hall, Ixic , 194S). p 216 
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Summary 

Programs of guidance may be examined from two angles 

(1) thejiroblems of youth which they are designed to solve, or 

(2) the organizational machinery calculated to achieve accepted 
guidance objectives Since any guidance program can be studied 
from either point of view, it must be evident that the apparent 
differences are mainly matters of emphasis. It is, of course, pos¬ 
sible to overemphasize either extreme "Eveiy student a prob¬ 
lem” or "a problem for eveiy student” is just as pernicious an 
approach as the establishment of efficient machinery without 
regard for human relations 

Using student difficulties as a basis lor establishing person¬ 
nel progiams leads to the organization of effective vocational, 
health, social-civic, and recreational guidance One of the most 
difficult problems faced by the guidance worker is that of assist¬ 
ing students in making wise decisions It is an easy matter to 
iiifoini students concerning opportunities in vocational, health, 
social, and lecieational activities Neither is it difficult to pro¬ 
vide tiainiiig experiences or “courses” for these activities There 
are known techniques for aiding individuals m taking advan¬ 
tage of these opportunities Then subsequent success or failure 
can also be obseived All these steps are relatively easy com¬ 
pared to helping the student make his choices 

How can students be assisted in choosing the right occupa¬ 
tions, adequate health activities, or appropriate social and recre¬ 
ational programs^ Some adults would answer these questions 
by allowing youth to drift, feeling that it is unwise to force 
decisions. 

Efforts at evaluation of a paiticular guidance program from 
any angle have value, but its appraisal m terms of student out¬ 
comes is most profitable Do students possess the necessary 
backgiDund of information for making intelligent decisions^ 
Do they have clearly formulated educational and vocational 
plans? Are these plans compatible with the students’ possibili¬ 
ties foi achieving them ? Are students making jirogress in im¬ 
proving their judgment? Answeis to questions of this nature 
may determine the success of a guidance program 
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Questions and Probldms 

1 Plan as a project for a term report a program of vocational 
guidance (or health, or social) from kindergarten thiough sec¬ 
ondary '-chool or college.i'A committee composed of members from 
each educational level could function coopei atively for this ) 

2 Compare the relative values of a “Vocational Conference 
Day" or “Occupational Forum’’ in^whi^ch |f|e progiam is made up 
of speakers (1) ehipfoyc^ n|”'tfie various'occupations, (2) those 
teaching the curricular subjects that p^e^ar|, fop thpse occupations 

3. Compare the iallies of a “Vocational Conference Day” con¬ 
ducted on either of the two liases above with a plan by which the 
same group of speakers will he utilized, not all on the same day but 
throughout the school year as an,intcg;ial pait of the instructional 
inogiainr < ’ 1 • n ' o , s , r. i , ■ i 

I . , tie Loj/' * 

4 Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of setting up a 
{irogram nf guidance and fpqusing it on, pr lin,ntm^ it to any one 

phase of guidance ‘V.Yi rj.j v-il 

5. Study written descriptions of various guidance programs 
Identify or describe the concept of guidance under which each of 
these programs is oiierating How would you modify or change 
these programs to conform to the fourteen principles of guidance 
stated m Chapter 3 ^ 

6 Study the guidance program in several part-time oi continu¬ 
ation schools for students of school age who have work permits 
Make suggestions for imjirovenicnt 

7 What types -of guidance oiganization have been devised for 
administering the guidance program where large numbers of stu¬ 
dents are involved I’ Cite illustrations What merits and limitations 
do the various plans possess^ 

Make a diagrammatic sketch of the guidance organization in 
your school Comment freely on your description 

9. If a definite and systematic program of guidance has been 
worked out for the home room, is there danger of its becoming too 
formalized ? What cg^a heudone to overcome this tendency? ^ 

fC* Wt Kj r /} 

10 Suggest in brief outline form an organization for the home 
rooms m a junior or senior high school Work out the relative 
functions of boys’ vice-pnncipal, girls’ vice-prmcipal, and counselor 
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11 Should membership in some club be required of all students ? I 
Would your answer to this question be different for a junior high 
school, senioi high school, or junior college? If required, should 
enrolling be flqne by the same office thajt |iandles programming ? W ‘ 

12 is the nature of gu|dance problems’'rn the‘junior college di^^' 
ferent from those in a junior-semor high school? Which secondary 
school problems are most affected by the maturity of students ? 

ly i 

13 Plan a self-measurement program for a senior high school, 
utilizing both group guidance and regular classes What differences 
would you favor between the tenth and the twelfth grade? At wha^ 
point would you introduce academic aptitude (IQ) tests? k 

14 Is there a fundamental difference between assigning students 
to ability groups and guiding them? Does the greatest need for 
guidance precede or f olloiv, this assignment ? 

° * \ » 1 * . f << if* 

15 List a number of factors that shpulc^ be considered b;y pupils 

in planning an educational program ‘ ' 7 ^, / 

16 Suggest the type of data you would need to collect if you 

were required m evaluate a,program of guidance.., i - ' 
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Chapter 9 

guiding the individual in the group 

The title of this chapter was not chosen without considera¬ 
tion of its several implications Group guidance, like mass edu¬ 
cation, is largely a misnomer and constitutes no distinct entity 
in the school piogram People can be gathered together in small 
or large groups for the purpose of facilitating their education, 
but the education which takes place is always personal Students 
may be organized into groups of varying size for purposes of 
guidance, but unless the individual himself appropriates the 
intended values on a personal basis, guidance does not auto¬ 
matically result 

When one considers examples of the present-day group ap¬ 
proaches to guidance, such as the so-called group guidance 
course, he discovers that they constitute a direct attack on some 
of the more personal problems which students face For two 
reasons such a group approach to the problem must be m the 
nature of a temporary expedient 

In the first place, the direct aitacli. on guidance is in a great 
many cases unp roduct ive Guidance, as the term suggests, 
should be unobtiusive, incidental, and indirect This fact is 
obvious in counseling with students. Some may feel that an 
efficient interviewer should come straight to the point in talking 
with students, waste no time in preliminaries, and get at once to 
the mam business at hand They believe that one should talk 
“straight from the shoulder,” so to speak Experienced coun¬ 
selors lealize that by “beating about the bush” a bit they often 
gain the confidence of the student and get at the heart of a 
problem much more quickly 

There is another reason for regarding the direct group ap¬ 
proach to guidance as being ephemeral Some of the values 

185 
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claimed for group guidance are in many instances being achieved 
within strictly instructional areas This point can best be illus¬ 
trated by comparing some of the objectives of group guidance 
courses with various purposes of the more traditional subject 
matter courses Take, as an example, the field of health educa¬ 
tion Its purposes include instructing the student about foods, 
exercise, and sleep m order that he may plan his activities better 
and safeguard his physical health more wisely. In other health 
courses students are taught the principles and practices of men¬ 
tal health to the end that they will plan intelligently in this 
However, these same topics and purposes have been set forth as 
group guidance objectives It seems inexcusably inconsistent to 
label one course “health education” and the other “group guid¬ 
ance ” 

To illustrate fuither, all Smith-Hughes courses in the various 
trades include as part of the training progiam what is termed 
“related” work In this phase of the course the student is intro¬ 
duced not only to related sciences and mathematics but to such 
problems as labor difficulties which have a bearing on the par¬ 
ticular trade, ways of securing employment, and methods of 
securing advancement The latter topics also constitute a con¬ 
siderable part of many courses in vocational guidance. To call 
one “vocational education” and the other “vocational guidance” 
does not seem logical 

Some educators will no doubt maintain that the present-day 
curriculum is so replete with a variety of highly specialized 
courses that the really vital pioblems of youth are crowded out 
Here, in a “group guidance” course, they contend, may be gath¬ 
ered all those personal problems which vitally concern youth 
If such instruction is needed, it behooves us to revitalize the 
curriculum with a core of experiences (required of all) which 
w ill encompass these problems Group approaches to guidance 
will be necessary expedients until such a task has been accom¬ 
plished. 

However, in our discussion of the group approach to guid- 
, ance, we do not propose to confine ourselves to this limited and 
temporary viewpoint Every' secondary school carries on a num¬ 
ber of group-activities, both formally and informally organized. 
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which may promote guidance These activities will function 
to the extent that they have been carefully planned in harmony 
with a unified guidance program and its objectives ^ 

Group approaches to guidance appear to have the advantage 
of Ipjyjtost and high administrative efficiency If a particular 
activity consists merely of presenting common information to 
students, it is peihaps as feasible to give it to a group of 100 as 
to a single individual If the activity under consideration is in¬ 
structional in nature, it may be taught in classes of varying size 
Experience alone will demonstrate the class sizes above which 
students will fail to make sufficient personal application of the 
materials taught. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to examine carefully every 
device proposed for use in a group approach to guidance with 
a view to determining its capacity for performing the service it 
IS expected to render Neglect of such a check has caused the 
failure of many group approaches and activities 

It will be profitable to examine the many group activities of 
the school that may be utilized for guidance purposes, and we 
shall begin with the possibilities m the ''traditional” subject 
fields 


The Traditional Approach to Guidance 

It is possible to enumerate a list of o^ectives for every sub¬ 
ject in the secondary school curriculum and for every grade 
level of a given subject Teachers who have been required to 
formulate such objectives for their courses know that such 
necessity sharpens their appreciation of the contributions which 
the subject may make, and at the same time calls for ciitical 
thinking concerning the purposes of much traditional subject 
matter Since students aie working toward personal objectives 
and ambitions, it would seem only fair to point out to them ways 
in which a subject under consideration may assist them It seems 
logical that every teacher should furnish his students with a syl¬ 
labus or “road map of the course,” showing its objectives, its 

^Margaret E Bennett, ‘*In£ormati\e Program, Looking- to the Adjustment 
i iiase ot Guidance," OccnpationSj XII (March, 1934), p 55 
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various requiiements, and the contiibution it will make to their 
eclucatirm Such road maps or outlines are available for all the 
traditional subjects of the curriculum The student should know 
in adiance what the objectives of a course are in ordei that he 
inaj judge its possible educational returns to him on his invest¬ 
ment 

It was asserted above that the student comes to his classes 
with objectives and ambitions This may not be strictly true 
Pnipfises may be poorly defined and ill-conceived, or the student 
may he uncertain 01 inarticulate about them Whatever the cir¬ 
cumstances, it should always be part of the teacher’s obligation 
to assist the student in clarifjnig these aims to the extent that 
he IS able to set up woitliy and appiopriate goals in connection 
with tlie subject These goals may be vocational or avocational, 
or they may he related to health and social or civic pursuits 
There is great variation among the subjects in the ease with 
which practical goals for them may be established, yet eveiy 
subject should have a valid bearing on worthy aims If a teacher 
contends that Ins course has no tangible goals, we could well 
ask, “Should this subject be oftcreeP” The student will be more 
impressed if shown what its contributions actually are than if 
he IS merely assured that he ought to take such a subject because 
it IS “cultural ’’ 

Responsibility for helping students with their vocational and 
arocatioiial plans falls heavily upon a teachei, in so fai as these 
plans may be bound up with the subject under consideration It 
is not too much to expect a teacher to know the relation of his 
subject to the students' pUirs and the opportunities that it pre- 
.sents for aiding them in their vocational aspirations If the 
vocational outlets of a subject are hunted either to teaching the 
subject or to doing research w'ork in a lestucted field, the teacher 
should make this fact clear to his students For the majoiity of 
the studtiits, who will not become specialists 111 the field, he has 
a clear obligation to clarify the subject’s avocational possibilities 
Secondary schools must also become more successful in im¬ 
pressing students with the desirability of the wise use of leisure 
avocational possibilities of each subject appear to be 
one of the means by w’hich this can most effectively be done 
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Closely related problems are the stimulation o£ new interests 
and the cultivation of worth-while tastes already possessed In 
the former case, such an emphasis is likely to lead to the discov- 
eiy of aptitudes possessed by the student which were not pre¬ 
viously known Wise motivation on the part of the teacher of a 
traditional subject may uncover dormant or latent student abili¬ 
ties Such stimulation is often more productive of good than 
much unintelligent “ajititude testing ” 

Growing out of intelligent motivation is the need for satis- 
factoiy techniques of study Some schools have attempted to 
fneenhislieed by establishing separate “how to study” courses 
paralleling the regular subjects of the curriculum Although 
thei e are some techniques and principles of effective study that 
are common to alt subjects, experience has shown that “how to 
study” courses are seldom successful for the majority of stu¬ 
dents, once they get past the initial stages ^ A student who is 
having difficulty with chemistry needs the help of a chemistry 
teacher A definite group of techniques is associated with the 
study of chemisti y which every effective teacher of that subj ect 
gives, or should give, to the entire class before proceeding too 
far with the subject If the help needed in solving the types of 
problems peculiar to a course is given at a propitious time, little 
difficulty should be experienced in the mastery of its subj'ect 
matter 

Finally, every teachei has an opportunity to analyze and ap¬ 
praise the interests, skills, habits, and personalit}^ traits of indi¬ 
vidual sjudents as they aie revealed in the classroom Having- 
made such an mventoi y of the abilities and personality qualities 
of Ills students, the alert teacher will confer with instructors and 
staff members concerning preferred methods of developing or 
modifying these traits No one would welcome such a confer¬ 
ence more than the counselor Since different teachers will file 
different reports on the same individuals, he will be supplied 
with varied yet vital data for a number of students The value 
to both^achers and counselors of such cooperative study of a 
particular'student’s pi ogress can scarcely be overestimated. 

“AM Turrell, “Study Methods and Scholarship Improvement,” Jmtwi Col¬ 
lege Journal, VII (March, 1937), p 300 
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Since much information essential to guidance must be obtained 
from teachers, the need for intelligent cooperation m guidance 
work stands out m bold relief 

CoRL Curriculum Experiences 

The cause of guidance would be materially promoted if all 
secondary school teacheis would follow the coopeiative activi¬ 
ties just suggested Furthermoie, markedly improved teaching 
would be likely to result in many instances Some teachers do 
in fact, exemplify such an ideal 

The need for a compiehensive understanding of student 
needs and capacities is paiticularly apparent in the case of 
teacheis who aie responsible for the common core curriculum 
experiences of high school students Many schools have become 
convinced that there are ceitain expeiiences so essential to a n 
all-round functional education that all students, regardless of 
the^curriculum in which they may be enrolled, should participate 
m them These experiences form the "core” around which for¬ 
ma! and other specialized subjects, depending upon the voca¬ 
tional objective of the student, might well be built The core 
curriculum experiences may be given as survey courses, by fus¬ 
ing certain subject fields, by meigmg others, or by establishing 
experimental “integi ated” courses Whatever plan is adopted, 
the teachers of such courses should recognize the necessity of 
knowing a great deal about the history and background of their 
students 

A member of a class m "The Humanities,” a survey course 
at the eleventh grade level stressing the interrelationships and 
contributions of art, music, and American and English litera¬ 
ture, may, for example, participate 111 common core curriculum 
experiences The students m these common classes may have 
been grouped on the basis of intelligence, reading ability, pre¬ 
vious English grades, or they may have been sectioned accord¬ 
ing to vocational or educational objectives, such as engineering, 
scientific, or technical interest. They may possibly have been 
placed in these classes on a hit-oi-miss basis In any event, the 
core curriculum teacher needs to be acquainted with his students’ 
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interests and backgrounds to a greater extent than if he were 
teaching a more limited subject such as algebra The nature of 
the subject matter or curriculum experiences in survey courses 
IS determined by this peisonal information One way of obtain¬ 
ing the necessary histoi les, interests, and backgrounds is through 
the medium of the case study which will be discussed at some 
length in Chapter 14 

Another line of attack is open to teachers working m the core 
curriculum experience field who wish to secure continuously 
up-to-date information concerning their students What may be 
termed a five-point plan furnishes a simple and effective plan for 
accomplishing this purpose 

The plan in question is presented m Table 5 This is a scat¬ 
ter diagram for the members of a class, showing the relationship 
between pupil achievement in that group and each student’s 
ability to achieve in academic situations Approximately 20 per 
cent of an unselected student group will fall under each of the 
five I Q or scholastic aptitude divisions listed Since the intel¬ 
ligence quotient remains relatively constant for at least a semes¬ 
ter, the names (or initials) of given students will appear 
throughout the term in one of the vertical columns A name 
will be moved up or down in this column as the scholarship im¬ 
proves or declines materially When results of a test or quiz 
become available, or when grades are assigned at the end of a 
month, triad, quarter, or semester, the teacher may divide the 
class into five equal parts on the basis of the scholarship re¬ 
vealed Students ranking in the highest quintile will have their 
names entered somewhere in the highest horizontal row (H-1) 
Students ranking in the second quintile (the next highest fifth) 
will be entered in the horizontal row H-2 

Let us assume that A J has an I Q of 124, the highest in 
the class As long as his scholarship places him in the highest 

20 per cent of the class his initials will appear in Block 5 Should 
lie do only average work, his initials would appear in Block 15 , 
and should he do the poorest work m the class (as sometimes 
happens), his initials would be placed in Block 25 A line drawn 
diagonally from A to B passes through Blocks S, 9, 13, 17, and 

21 In these blocks are found the initials of students who are 
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3 chie\in{; about what mip;ht he expected of them if motivation 
and interest are reasonably well maintained ^ Table 5 reveals 


TABLE 5 ' . 

“Fivt-Point” Classific\tion of SruDEiyrs with Regmid 

TO IlSTfcLLIGENCL AND ScirOLAESIIIP * 



* The coUiinns etc I rtpresent groups of stutlcntb listed with regard 

to ahstrni-L iiittlhyence lliL fo\^s <H- 1 , ll-J, etc ) represent five stholarsbip 
dlM sit'll 


** Petffd correlation between I Q and scljqlnrship is not to be expected It is 
recognized, of course, that a group ot ttudents who have scored highest on an intel¬ 
ligence teit have, in most UHtanccs, been assisted by favorable chance factors 
Regression toward the average is to be expected For this reason the one highest 
in mtfUigence need not be the highest in achievement The same reasoning applies 
to iho t at the lower cud of the intelligence ^cale 
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this to be the case with thirteen of thirty-one students Although 
the four students in Block 5 are doing superior work, they merit 
no particular praise Censure, on the other hand, would be out 
of place in commenting on the wotk of the three students m 
Block 21 

Students whose initials appear in any of the ten blocks below 
the diagonal AB represent problems It will be noted that there 
are eight of them Failure to achieve may be due to such items 
as health, social or emotional factors, or lack of motivation The 
greater the distance fi om the center of a given block to the line 
AB, the more serious is the problem indicated On the face of it, 
there is no excuse for the showing of M Z (Block 20) or of 
R L (Block 24) , yet every secondary school has many such 
cases The ten students whose initials appear above the diago¬ 
nal are achieving better than might be expected, this probably 
indicates that they are working to capacity or very neaily so 
These students may possess such characteristics as industry, 
concentration, reliability, or self-reliance T M (in Block 7) 
and B G (in Block 11) may deserve commendation, or may be 
revealing symptoms of maladjustment needing attention (See 
Chapter 11 ) Such cases as M Z and R L. appear to require 
investigation These individuals must be understood by the 
instructor if effective teaching is to be done. 


Co-CuRRICULAR GrOUPS 

Among the most potent agencies for facilitating and promot¬ 
ing the group approach to guidance are the student activities 
which constitute the so-called “extracun iculum ” Activities of 
this type are now common in almost every secondary school 
They will be considered here particularly in their relation to the 
guidance program 

Assemblies—There Is scarcely a secondary school that does 
not hold a,ssemblies Even such institutions as “coaching 
schools” hold meetings which correspond to the traditional 
assembly period 
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The purposes and activities of assemblies are not, however, 
so iiniforin as one might expect of so time-honored an institu¬ 
tion Fie(]ncntly, and perhaps quite piopeily, they are held for 
the [uirpose of furnishing entertanunent, diversion, or lelaxa- 
tion To the extent that enteitainment aids m bieaking the 
monotony of a formal educational piogram, assemblies may be 
a means of motivating such schoolwork 

It IS to he expected that school assemblies will differ m char¬ 
acter No administrator would wash to have a swing band pro¬ 
gram week after week, and even the most extroveited student 
would probably tire of such fare It is this desirable vaiiation 
111 the character of secondaiy school assemblies that makes pos¬ 
sible the pinmotion of guidance objectives m many cases 

P.eln\\ are listed some topics or themes foi assembly pro- 
giams that have a decided guidance flavor All can be given by 
members of the school staff without extra expense In each case 
the staff or faculty membei who may be called upon is sug¬ 
gested Incidentally, assembly piograms conducted by staff 
members are usually well received, provided this type of pro¬ 
gram is not oveidone The following topics are suggested 

1. "Co-curnctilar Activities,” by boys’ vice-pnncipal, girls’ 
vice-principal, or dean m charge of social affaus 

2 “Social Life of the School,” by dean m charge of social 
affairs or girls’ vice-pnncipal 

3 “Psychological Principles Involved in Study,” by a mem¬ 
ber of the social science, psychology, or education depart¬ 
ment 

4 “Use of the Library,” by the librarian 

5. “The Permanent Record,” by the legistrar 01 lecordei 

f) “Evaluating Life Experiences,” by principal, president, or 
dean 

7. “Getting the Most out of School,” by president, pimcipal, 
or superintendent of schools 

8 “Scientific Method of Thinking,” by member of physical 
science, chemistry, or physics depaitment 

9 "Influence of Scientific Thinking on Human Life,” by 
member of sociology or biological science department 
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10, “Choosing a Lifework,” by someone actively engaged in 
vocational guidance 

Topics (1) to ( 5 ) are of greatest interest and value to fresh¬ 
men or new students If special or sepai ate freshman assemblies 
are held, these topics should be used there Only when the 
school is small should these be piesented to the entire student 
body. Where freshman assemblies aie not the custom, some of 
these topics could be introduced at general assemblies, possibly 
every other year If a student were required to listen to these 
topics for three or more years in succession, their effectiveness 
would obviously diminish Tins would not be true of topics (6) 
through (10) These themes furnish possibilities foi inspira¬ 
tional addresses or treatment of the material in a novel man¬ 
ner The same speakers might change or adapt their subjects 
sufficiently from year to year to keep interest alive. Topic (10) 
on ahfewoik is one of never-ending interest to students 

Athletics and Health Education—It is easy to declare glibly 
that guidance is essential in all areas—^vocational, recreational, 
health, and social-civic However, an examination of many 
guidance practices reveals that very little is being done except 
111 the first of these, and that even there it is often limited to 
curricular problems That ajhletics and health education are, or 
at least should be, leading group approaches to guidance has 
often been overlooked 

Although group activity in this area will not remove the 
necessity for individual counseling, there are many group ath¬ 
letic activities that merit special attention At first thought, 
athletics may seem to apply only to health guidance However, 
for an appreciable percentage of students, athletics will have an 
iinpoitant vocationaLsign.ihcance When properly conducted, 
athletics may possess considerable social and recreational sig¬ 
nificance as well. 

But it is probably in the field of recreation that athletics 
touches the lives of most secondary school students These insti¬ 
tutions do not, of course, limit themselves to the highly skilled 
and specialized types of athletics for which expensive coaching 
is required, such types reach only a relatively small percentage 
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of the student population Interscholastic athletic teams gam 
some benefits, but these may not be of a lasting nature How¬ 
ever, such athletic actn ities as swimming, tennis, and golf may 
offer values for many years after graduation 

The values inheicnt m competitive athletics may be made 
available to large numbers of stiicleats through an extension of 
intramural sports With many teams competing in round-robm 
tournaments restricted to the school, athletic development may 
be promoted through football, basketball, rugby, track, hand¬ 
ball, w.iter polo, and other sports 

A coeducational athletic program will prove helpful in pro¬ 
viding students with guidance and training in recreational activ¬ 
ities for after-gradnation participation A balanced enrollment 
of boys and gnls makes training and guidance possible in those 
aieas in whicli men and women may paiticipate together 
Swimming, dancing, badminton, golf, and tennis repiesent such 
possilnhties. Students enjoy and benefit from coeducational 
sports activities 

The development and maintenance of health is also an impor¬ 
tant as[iect of the physical education progi am Much needs to 
be done m this area both through classioom lectures and discus¬ 
sions and a program of concrete mental health building experi¬ 
ences Considering its great importance m personal and social 
development, mental hygiene should receive greater emphasis 

Clubs—A varied chib life is essential to the educational pro¬ 
gram of any secondary school It is desirable that clubs be of 
several types. If they are felt to be desirable, scholarship or 
honor nrgani/ations may make a contribution to the guidance 
program Practic.illy every school also has its social and class 
organi/ations The major school group is the Associated Stu¬ 
dent Body It may sometimes be desirable to have separate 
iirgani/iations of tins kind for boys and for girls 

There should be atliletic and “letter” clubs for both boys and 
girls Several music clubs are usually desirable, and there 
should be several religious clubs to meet the needs of students 
m the vaiious religious denoramations As an integrating 
factor, a nondenominational leligious club is also suggested. 
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Social clubs and clubs growing out of curriculum interests are 
also valuable group guidance organizations They may be pri¬ 
marily inteiested in such fields as home economics, current 
events, forum discussion, commerce, stamp collections, etiquette, 
foreign students, writing, diamatics, aviation, science, forestry, 
and engineering One writer has suggested the inclusion of a 
“careers” club * 

The presence of an appieciable number of live clubs m a 
group guidance program makes it possible to provide for the 
usual spread of student interests m a way that is impossible 
thiough the foimaliy organized classes Some clubs will organ- 
ire and others will become inactive during a semester, but if 
they aie organized and maintained m lesponse to felt needs they 
will caie for the major interests of the student body Some stu¬ 
dents are too timid to take the initiative m becoming affiliated 
with clubs Any member of the faculty 01 of the guidance staff 
can make a valuable contribution by assisting students m this 
lespect Some lesponsible individual will, however, need to 
make certain that some students 1 educe rather than increase the 
extent of their club participation 

Convocations —Covocations constitute a valuable agency for 
group guidance, especially when they are of an inspirational, 
ethical, xeligious, or social-civic character Convocations are 
sometimes very similar to ordinary assemblies, but they may 
involve important differences 

Assemblies are usually held once or twice a week It is prob¬ 
ably preferable that commcations be called not oftener than once 
a month Faculty members or students, usually the latter, take 
charge and conduct the assembly program As a rule convoca¬ 
tions aie most effective when outside speakers are used The 
vein of assemblies is frequently light and gay, convocations are 
more seiious, and aie often reverent 

If a student body is large, it may not be wise to assemble the 
entile school for a convocation Different groups or classes may 
be convened at different times, caie being taken that during the 
year all students have an equal opportunity to attend The size 

^ Clarence W Failor, “Vocational Guidance Through a Careers Club.” Occti- 
tahons, XVI (December, 1937), p 279 
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of a group should be controlled in the interest of respectful 
attention Convocations represent excellent opportunities for 
bringing before impressionable students members of the clergy, 
successful Y M.C A and Y W C.A workers, eminent scientists, 
and scholars of distinction who may be in the community. 

Convocation themes may be hteiary or philosophical or reli¬ 
gious in character. Suggested topics for convocation speakers 
include* “The Psychology of the Crowd,” “Making up Youi 
Mind,” “Youth and Crime,” “The Enemy within the Gates,” 
“How Did We Get This Way^”, “Optimism,” “The Challenge 
of the Unfinished,” “Factors m Success,” “Youth and Reli¬ 
gion,” “Air Development and the World Community,” “Pris¬ 
ons, Pardons, and Paroles,” “Whither Business^”, “This De¬ 
mocracy of Ours,” “The Future of Agriculture,” and “Pre- 
paiedness for Peace ” Such topics should make it clear that 
philosophers, psychologists, writers, poets, scientists, and clergy¬ 
men may be utilized in the group approach to some of the more 
intangible social and civic problems of guidance. 

The Student Body Government.—If student government 
means the right or capacity of students to govern themselves 
without faculty control or supervision, such an expression is a 
misnomer and should be branded as such Complete student 
autonomy w'ould probably lead to chaos As long as a principal 
is responsible to his hoard and his community for the conduct 
of his school, he must retain control over the conduct of student 
organizations. 

But student paxlicipation in the government of their school 
offers another excellent opportunity for group guidance “Com¬ 
munity government” involving participation to varying degrees 
on the part of students, faculty, patrons, and friends of the 
school is a concept just beginning to emerge m practice The 
objectives of secondaiy education are often defined as “the 
development of personality” or “the appreciation of democracy ” 
There is probably no better avenue to the realization of either 
of these ideals than that of holding a school office and partici¬ 
pating 111 the shaping of policies that are of greatest interest and 
concern to a student body A student learns to live m hat moiiy 
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with democratic processes through concrete experience—^not 
through talking about them 

The give-and-take experienced in the conduct of student elec¬ 
tions and m the development of student-body policies is an inval¬ 
uable aspect of education. The training gamed in presiding over 
meetings or in becoming a valuable committee member may have 
considerable cariy-over into later life Few administrators ques¬ 
tion the value of such student experiences So long as students 
do not participate to excess, participation m student body activi¬ 
ties offers them wide opportunities for personal and social 

development 


The Direct Attack, on Guidance 

Pre-Entrance Contacts.—One of the most productive forms 
of direct guidance consists of making contacts with groups of 
students who are about to graduate or leave one school to enter 
another When this is done, the counselor schedules a series of 
visits to all schools which regularly furnish his institution with 
students 

Graduating students are usually in a receptive mood for such 
visits and appreciate the guidance service rendered The ex¬ 
perienced counselor will piepare a thirty- or forty-mmute talk 
which anticipates many of the questions that students are likely 
to ask He will emphasize such points as the size and nature of 
the school, the departments of instruction, methods of classify¬ 
ing students, the number, types, and lange of curricula offered, 
and conditions of admission Usually ten or fifteen minutes at 
the conclusion of the talk can be set aside for answering ques¬ 
tions Students will usually ask questions about the following. 
the cost of books, supplies, and student body card, laboratory 
fees or deposits; lunch periods; physical education assignments; 
membership in clubs, opportunities for work, and the existence 
of a placement service 

If the contributing schools are all junior high schools within 
the school system, arrangements for these visits may easily be 
made If the school is a junior college receiving graduates from 
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CURRICULA AVAILABLE 

at JOHN MUIR COLLEGE AND PASADENA CITY COLLEGE 

In the following list of foui-year curricula are some which lead to college 
or university entrance only Others, which are terminal in natuie, lead to the 
umior college U4th grade) diploma only Still others may with proper 
planning lead either to univeisity entrance, to special schools, oi to the junior 
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lunior high school core teacher tomorrow 

^ All the unmarked curricula are available at either college Those marked 
“M” are offered only at John Muir College, those marked "P” are offered 
only at Pasadena City College 
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□ \jchitecture—P 

□ Art 
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n Biological Science 
D Building Constiuc- 

tion—P 

Q Business Admiiustration 
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O Business (General) 
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G Child Care 

□ Cnil Service 
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n Clothing 

□ (Commerce 

I (4 years college) 

□ Cosmetology—P 

I O C!o')tumc Design 
, O Criminology 
n Dentistry 

□ Dietetics 

□ Diplomatic Service 
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□ Drafting 
D Dramatics 
Q Electronics 

□ Engineering—Type 

□ English 
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□ Foreign Language 

□ Foiestry—M 
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O Ploine Economics 

□ I ndusLiial Electricity— 

□ Industrial Tech¬ 
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ing—P 
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□ Liberal Arts 
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□ T ife Science 

□ Machine Design and 

Drafting—P 
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Practice—P 

□ Mathematics 

O Medical Technician 

□ Medicine 

□ Meichandising 

□ Metal Casting 

Practice—P 

□ Meteorology 

Q Mill Cabinetwork—P 

□ Ministry 


□ Missionary 

□ Mortician 

□ Music 

□ Nursing 

□ Occupational Therapy 
O Optometry 
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O Physical Education 

□ Physiotherapy 

□ Physics 

•P □ Printing—P 

□ Psychiatry 

□ Psychology 

□ Radio Broadcasting 

□ Radio Technician—P 

□ Recreational Leadership 
O Religious Education 

□ Secretarial 

□ Service Academies 

□ Sign Painting—P 

□ Social Science 

□ Soual Service 

□ Speech Arts 

□ Stage Technology—P 

□ Surveying—P 

□ Teaching (Elementary or 

Kindergarten) 

□ Teaching (Secondary) 

Subject 

□ Tool -1 oom Management 

and Stock Control—P 

□ Veterinary Medicine 
O X-Ray Technician 


Please fill in the Curriculum of your choice 


First Choice Second Choice 


Please check your choice of school 

John Muir College Pasadena City College 
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a mttnher of outlying high schools, the pioblem may be more 
difficult However, if the counselor is diplomatic and uses tact 
in making requests, it is almost always possible to secuie an 
inritation to address the graduating classes of these schools 
Relations between schools are nearly always improved as a 
result of such visits Many high school pimcipals regard these 
events as important aspects of their own guidance services 

One large school system receives students at both the eleventh 
and thirteenth grade levels, the eleventh grade coming fiom 
within and the thirteenth giade from outside its own school 
boundaries.’® A questionnaire (Figure 12) appropriate to stu- 
dents m the tenth grade is shown on pages 20(^201 In his 
talks to these students the counselor explains the purposes of 
the questionnaires, indicates how they should be filled out, and 
sets a date for their return 

The questionnaires secure essential information m instances 
where counselors are assigned to students on the basis of voca¬ 
tional choice or interest No counselor assignments aie made 
until the student has attended a conference for scheduling his 
program The summei months have proved to be ideal for this 
work, a half hour carefully spent at that time may save hours of 
a counselor’s time later, and usually results in great satisfaction 
to the student 

Avocational Day—Some students have chosen a vocation 
but manifest no avocational interests Other individuals com¬ 
bine their vocational and avocational preferences In either case 
it IS interesting to students to learn that what some people do 
to earn a living, others do as a hobby or for the pleasure which 
they derive from it. 

Although It may not always be best to lecommend that a 
student comliine Ins vocational and avocational pursuits, there 
may lie an advantage in acquainting him with a number of hob¬ 
bies that may later have vocational significance for hun For 
those who feel sure of their vocational interests and projected 
fields of hfework, a display of avocations may serve to empha¬ 
size some essential recreational aspects of guidance. 


Pasadena, California 
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A successful Avocatioiial Day requires careful planning, but 
this can be accomplished effectively through students and club 
officeis Such an occasion gives them an opportunity to display 
some of their handiwork Some suggested events for this day 
include exhibits of foreign stamps, botanical specimens, Japa¬ 
nese dolls and kimonos, rare books, and precious stones, dis¬ 
plays of foreign costumes, floral arrangements, radio equip¬ 
ment, model airplanes, and photography collections, lectures on 
television, comparative shopping values, color photography, and 
perpetual motion, a diving exhibition, some foreign music, a 
weaving demonstration, a puppet show, a student orchestra, and 
a one-act play From such displays and events every student 
should find some avocational interest and stimulation 

Freshman Week—Freshman week may utilize the group 
approach to guidance in many desirable ways Freshmen need 
special attention because they are required to make many adjust¬ 
ments to a new school environment This is true legaidless of 
whether they enter a new institution at the seventh, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, or thirteenth grade levels ® 

A typical freshman has much to learn about his school envi¬ 
ronment His problems in this area are often pressing and may 
be as important as his educational objectives and plans Fortu¬ 
nately, much of the information needed can be presented to an 
audience of five hundred or a thousand students as effectively 
as to one In a few days or a week new students can be cor¬ 
rectly informed concerning such matters as tuition costs, costs 
of books and supplies, registration procedures, library pro¬ 
cedures, location of buildings and rooms, school tradition, eligi¬ 
bility for athletics, physical examinations, infirmary regulations, 
and elimination for unsatisfactory scholarship 

Unfortunately, the majority of public secondary schools have 
been unable to develop such a comprehensive “freshman week” 
program. The idea apparently originated on the university or 
college campus Even some of these institutions have found it 
difficult, because of lack of dormitory and other accommoda- 

• Under present plans of educational organization, "breaks” at each of these 
points are possible in the secondaiy school span 
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nous to carry out a comprehensive fieshman orientation pro- 
11 There are however, two less pretentious undeitakings 
fhS can be utilized for the induction of freshman students 
Both public and private secondaiy schools may hold a vesper 
.eivice on the Sunday before the opening of a semester New 
I,dents may be sent invitations to meet certain designated 
‘■nals” an hour or two before the service, these pals can then 
take them on a tour of the buildings and grounds and answer 
their questions A tea following the vesper service adds a social 
touch to the occasion A second plan is that of having new 
Students register a day earlier, thus providing an opportunity 
for them to become acquainted with the important features of 
the school before entering upon regular classwork Such a pro¬ 
cedure would be especially effective in schools having large en¬ 
rollments and conespondmgly heavy registration duties for 
school officials It would tend to lessen registration terrors for 
large numbers of new students, and at the same time conserve 

the time of officials 


The Home Room,—The home room is frequently proposed 
as one of the outstanding methods of administering group guid¬ 
ance Although it has been widely utilized in secondaiy schools, 
home room guidance has not always been successful Many 
teachers have called the home room plan a failure, but few ad- 
mimstrators have expressed such sentiments Other teachers, 
however, have reported it to be an effective instrument for gioup 
guidance Moreover, in many smaller communities, the home 
room has provided a welcome opportunity for social life through 

group activities , , , , 1 

Guidance plans should piobably include the home loom be¬ 
cause local conditions may favor its continuation for some time. 
Where this is the case, admmistiators will wish to know how it 
mav he most satisfactorily admimsteied To accomplish this it 
IS desii able to consider first some of the weaknesses of the home 
room procedure. 

Ill many instances the home 100 m plans have been imposed 
upon both students and teachers The policy of giving eveiy 
teacher a home room has fiequently been followed However, m 
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many instances a worth-while, workable program was not pro¬ 
vided In theory some of the highest aims and ideals of educa¬ 
tion wei e to be attained through this agency But many teachers 
lacked the temperament, training, ingenuity, or interest to ac¬ 
complish these purposes Poor administrative leadership fre¬ 
quently complicated the practice Often the only semblance of 
oro'anization was leflected by some such edict as “This week 
we will discuss manners and etiquette in the home rooms ” 

The above is not intended to imply that all home rooms are 
failures There are, in fact, many successful home rooms, but 
these exceptions have almost always been due to the dynamic 
personalities of the teachers in charge or to exceptionally effec- 
ti\ e leadership of the principal or chief guidance officer The 
human factor is apparently more important than any prepared 
home room progiam yet devised This fact furnishes the key to 
the improvement of home loom practices Since this agency or 
something akin to it is likely to be m vogue for a long time, it 
may be well to examine a similar, but what may prove to be a 
more desirable, approach 

The conference period (or hour, or room) appears to have 
grown out of the home room idea and to be a logical extension 
of it. It is based on a recognition of the fact that not all teachers 
are able to promote guidance activities m heterogeneous groups 
of students Conference teachers, therefore, are usually chosen 
from among those who were most enthusiastic and successful 
with home room groups 

Conference teachers often request these assignments Under 
the confeience plan, however, only a relatively small number of 
teachers can be appointed Conference teachers usually meet 
their students for longer periods (up to a full hour daily), and 
carry a group through three or four years to the time of gradua¬ 
tion They ai e almost uniformly relieved of one of their regular 
classes for each conference period assigned 

Variations of this plan have already appeared Some confer¬ 
ence teachers prefer a full load of conference room responsibil¬ 
ity, plus additional time for individual counseling In one junioi 

Clarence C Dunsmoor, “EflEective Homeroom Guidance/' BducatiOiij LVII 
(June, 1937), p 606 
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high school the load for confer ence teachers may be four periods 
of conference, a (subject) teaching period, and two free periods 
for preparation and individual conferences. All other teachers 
m this school teach five subject matter classes and are lesponsi- 
ble for one club, or have six teaching periods without club or 
conference responsibility, plus one free period 

Under the conference organization, information about stu¬ 
dents IS cleared through the conference teachers, who may have 
considerable responsibility for the student’s curriculum and 
schedule of classes. In many instances they are able to work in 
rather close cooperation with the student’s home The confer¬ 
ence period seems destined to be successful because only teachers 
who are capable of counseling in areas not represented by their 
own subjects are put in charge of these groups. 

Orientation—The Group-Guidance Course_The orienta¬ 

tion of secondary students is commonly regarded as one of the 
most significant group approaches to guidance This orientation 
IS usually accomplished thiough courses conducted much like 
those in English literature or chemistry ® 

Practice vanes somewhat, but it is common to require orien¬ 
tation during the first semester (or year) of a student’s attend¬ 
ance in a secondary institution Usually credit has been given 
for the completion of the course When taken in the high 
school, the amount of credit granted is usually the same as for 
a “solid” subject studied for the same length of time In the 
thirteenth grade (and such courses are common at this level) 
one or two semester hours of credit are usually given 

The minimum essentials of an orientation course are perhaps 
four m number ® (1) The student should acquire sufficient 
ipio nnation to have something to think with and to think about 
(2) He should be given frequent opportunities to understand 
and appreciate the value s inherent in the various aspects of the 
course. (3) He shouU have considerable practice m making 

® Isobel Murphy, "Seiii£>r Problems Course—^Teacher Objects/^ Cahfor^ 

mo Journal of Seiondary hducalton, XV (December, 1940), p 495 

® A. M Turrell and H I Weitzel, Itwtrucfor'-s Manu<U to Accompany *^College 
and Ltfc‘^ and ^''Problems of Self-Dtscovery and Self-Directton'* (New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Co, 3nc, 1935), p 5 
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plans related to a variety of life interests, and to the extent that 
tl^se essentials are achieved there should result (4) an increas¬ 
ing improvement of the student’s judgmen ts 

Orientation courses cover a wide variety of topics. In the 
ninth or tenth grades much attention is usually given to the 
subject of occupations, in fact, occupations sometimes becomes 
the name of the course In the eleventh or twelfth grades, orien¬ 
tation courses have frequently placed considerable stress on 
personal adaptation to vocations (matching personality traits, 
skills, and knowledges with the requirements of the job), and 
on problems of democracy It must be recognized, however, that 
practices in this field are more varied than this description in¬ 
dicates. 

At the thirteenth grade level the orientation course often 
stresses social, vocational, academic, hygienic, and religious con¬ 
tent The course may be conducted by a single instructor or by 
two or more collaborators Some institutions believe the chief 
aims of this course should be informational in nature, others 
insist that they are inspirational, and still others assert that they 
are cultural Perhaps no immediate attempt should be made to 
catalog the content and aims of such courses 

Recent textbooks suitable for use in any of the high school 
grades have successfully treated such topics as the school, how 
to study, leadership, personality, etiquette, character, dates, 
home, citizenship, vocations, money management, health, safety, 
and leisure. These problems are adjusted to the student’s level 
and doubtless represent an improvement over the former occu¬ 
pations course 

The greatest danger m all types of orientation courses is that 
their problems and activities will become formalized In the 
high school and junior college it seems that the choice of the 
name itself was unfortunate The name of any new course is 
extremely important, how important it was in the case of orien¬ 
tation IS appreciated by only a few. It has been confused with 
orientalism, the Far East, and mysticism Misunderstood by 
students and their parents, a conviction developed that the course 
was intangible, lacked substance, and was a fad planned for the 
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school’s benefit. Many patents who thought that schools were 
getting too “progressive” looked upon the orientation course as 
the last straw 

Since it lacks the favorable tiaditions of the older subjects, 
this course has experienced an uncertain leception In many 
quarters As a means of obviating much existing friction m the 
orientation field, the following suggestion is made When orien¬ 
tation topics are taught in high school, they might well be given 
m connection with such well-established courses as English or 
social science, they could also be given as a phase of the core 
curriculum m “The Humanities ” “Social Living” is suggested 
as a name for the subject on the ninth or tenth grade level, if 
this name is questioned, it could be reported simply as English 
If the couise really functions, the public’s objection to it is likely 
to go no deeper than its label In the twelfth giade, reporting 
the couise as “social problems” should likewise keep the school 
on safe ground 

A word remains to be said about orientation at the thii teenth- 
grade level There is some question whether or not such a 
course is desirable It might conceivably be replaced by a series 
of more informal functional experiences calculated to achieve 
the objectives of the orientation course in a practical way The 
need for orienting students to their new environment diminishes 
rapidly as the semester advances, immediate attention to piob- 
lems in order to pi event maladjustment is therefore necessary. 
Eut instead of requiring the instructor of an orientation course 
to cope with this situation alone, it would be prefeiable to bring 
the combined resouices of the principal, vice-pi incipal, deans, 
registrar, physician, librarian, and counselors to bear upon piob- 
lems of orientation at the outset 

As far as study techniques and study methods are concerned, 
there is some evidence that these do not transfer to any great 
extent to specific subject situations unless the technique is taught 
in connection with a particular subject This fact suggests the 
need for a guidance viewpoint m eveiy classroom Even in the 
case of such a subject as “personality,” there is reason to believe 
that It would be more favorably received as an elective subject 
•or as an integral part of one of the core curriculum experiences 
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As an alternative to this plan, lectures and discussions concerned 
with the topic of personality could be held throughout the 
semester, or even throughout the year, with attendance optional 
It may be predicted from experience that if this were done, both 
attendance and enthusiasm would be very satisfactory Students 
dislike having to take required subjects, and orientation is no 
exception 

Printed Materials —As one of the group approaches to guid¬ 
ance, the printed page deserves some attention Printed mate¬ 
rials have been involved in many of the approaches previously 
mentioned Nevertheless, there are guidance functions m which 
such materials can make a unique contribution 

Just as it is sometimes more economical to impart informa¬ 
tion orally to a group rather than to each individual, it may 
finally be moie economical to print certain material than to trans¬ 
mit It by word of mouth Many students prefer material that 
they can take home, study, and retain Some printed facts be¬ 
come clearer after contemplation There is a definite technique 
for both faculty and students to master in the use of printed 
guidance materials 

A case in point is that of university catalogs. Every high 
school should have a complete file of these available to all stu¬ 
dents for reference and study purposes If we wish to interest 
a student in going to college, we can aid our cause by giving 
him access to a catalog of the college of his choice The accusa¬ 
tion that the secondary school counselor serves as a “crutch” 
which the student must discard upon entering college is not 
entirely without justification A case has been repoited where a 
graduate of a secondary school which boasts a most complete 
programming and registration procedure as part of its guidance 
seivice was utterly helpless m the maze of registration on the 
university campus to which he had transfeiied Careful ad¬ 
vance study of the catalog of his chosen college would have 
obviated this situation 

For his own personal use the secondary school student should 
be 111 possession of printed pamphlets, brochui es, bulletins, hand¬ 
books, or catalogs containing course descriptions, credit values, 
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and prerequisites; the various curricula provided, graduation 
requirements, and academic regulations, a list of clubs, -with 
puiposes and officers indicated, a copy of the student body con¬ 
stitution, a list of student body officers, and a calendar of school 
e\ents; copies of school songs and traditions, requirements for 
admission to honor societies; and college entrance lequlrements 
The school paper should regularly carry guidance announce¬ 
ments and print articles on guidance topics Some school papers 
run a weekly “Guidance Column ” 

A vocational guidance magazine edited, managed, and pub¬ 
lished by students is an effective guidance agency. Expeiience 
has shown that such a magazine can embody acceptable prin¬ 
ciples of ait and literary style, and at the same time deal with 
the most lively of occupational topics In assembling material 
for a vocational guidance periodical, students are brought into 
intimate association with national figures 111 the fields of art, 
music, drama, business, trade, and industry 

Appiopriate articles for such a magazine include newspaper 
work, aviation, documentary films, radio, the automobile indus¬ 
try, peisonnel testing, advertising, cosmetology, and child care 
Additional suggestions are the art teacher, private piano teach¬ 
ing, fire protection, dentistry and orthodontia, foreign trade, 
municipal accounting, bridge and dam construction, and mining 
This IS likely to have a very stimulating effect 

Although the various materials mentioned probably suggest 
a large printing bill, there are certain parts of it for which stu¬ 
dents will be willing to pay out of student body funds Many 
of these printed devices may play a prominent role m the total 
guidance program They suggest one way to proceed when 
there is so much to be done and so few individuals to do it! It 
IS probably true that secondary schools have only scratched the 
suiface in effective use of printed guidance material 

Vocational Day.—One of the most practical group ap¬ 
proaches to guidance is that called vocational day. It consists 
in having well-c|ualified, speakers come to the school and speak 
to selected groups of students who are most interested in their 
particular vocations or professions 
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Care must be observed m order that no speaker may be given 
a larger group than he can successfully accommodate, and that 
every speaker has a sizable audience The latter objective can 
be achieved by confining invitations to representatives of “live” 
occupations An adequate audience can be secured by asking 
students in advance to state a first, second, and third choice on 
cards provided Students may later be furnished tickets of 
admission to one of their choices 

Speakers should be fully acquainted with the purpose of 
vocational day and the general policies of the school If they aie 
to be available for personal conferences at a later date, the appro¬ 
priate days and hours must be arranged in advance If they do 
not wish to be troubled further, such a request should be re¬ 
spected. Above all, speakers should be provided who neither 
praise their vocation too highly nor condemn it too severely 
The ideal speaker is obviously the man or woman who presents 
both the advantages and disadvantages of his occupation hon¬ 
estly, who feailessly and without platitudes tells the personal 
characteristics required, and who has kept up with the train¬ 
ing requirements of his occupation as these are reflected in high 
school, junior college, university, or professional school cur¬ 
ricula. 

Especial care must be taken to avoid having the projessions 
alone represented A very small percentage of the secondary 
school population will find an ultimate vocational placement 
here Both the semiprofessions and trades ought to have a 
good representation Suggested vocational fields to be pre¬ 
sented include the following. industrial design, nursing, bank¬ 
ing, aviation, life insurance, journalism, chemistry, astronomy, 
army (enlistment), religious education, accounting, peisonnel 
work, cafeteria management, architecture. Service academies, 
radio broadcasting, police work, landscape architecture, foreign 
trade, nursery governess, and professional music The above 
list omits most of the professions and many of the ti ades These 
can easily be supplied in any local situation The skilled trades 
and technical fields should not be ignored 

A student vocational council may be formed to care for many 
of the details involved in securing a highly capable corps of 
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speakeis for vocational day Students thus nominated should 
meet as a council and la> careful plans for a successful day. 
It IS of distinct value to students to assist in implementing sucli 
a guidance project 


Summary 

Although students may be programmed or assembled m 
groups of various sizes for guidance purposes, results are not 
satisfactory unless the individual appinpnates the intended 
sallies on a personal basis For this leason the term “group 
guidance” may quite possibly indicate an objective which has 
not been achieved 

There ate, nevertheless, many group approaches to guidance 
in use at the picsent time. Some of these constitute direct 
attacks on the peisonal problems which students face Often 
they aie unpioductive because the most effective guidance is 
unobtrusive and indirect One may conclude, therefore, that 
many of the values claimed for group guidance could be real¬ 
ized as well 01 better within the reorganized tiaditional instruc¬ 
tional areas 

All of the group approaches to guidance appear to have the 
advantage of low cost and admmisti ative efficiency Such activ¬ 
ities, both formal and informal, will promote the cause of guid¬ 
ance if they have been carefully planned in terms of a unified 
program 

Group activities in the interest of guidance may be earned 
on not only iii the traditional subject fields, but also m the core 
curriculum or basic courses as well Opportunity to achieve 
some of the most important guidance objectives exists in so- 
called “survey” classes 

Isxti aciirnculiU groups also offei effective means for pro¬ 
moting guidance activities Chief among these are assemblies, 
athletics, clubs of various kinds and purposes, and paiticipation 
m student body government 

A number of devices which make direct attacks on guid¬ 
ance problems merit consideration. Pre-entrance contacts, in 
■which secondary school counselors visit students in contribut- 
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mg schools, IS one of the most successful, graduating "seniors” 
are usually in a receptive mood foi such visits Vocational and 
.vocational days are also usually successful if well-qualified 
speakeis and displays aie provided, and if repi esentative voca¬ 
tions and avocations are emphasized 

Orientation couises are useful in group guidance and may 
be tound at many different levels in the secondaiy schools The 
orientation couise gives the student consideiable practice in 
formulating suitable plans m a vaiiety of life interests and 
may lesult m a giadual improvement of the student’s judg¬ 
ment The dangei of attempting to achieve group guidance 
objectives in a separate course, however, is that activities may 
become formalized 

The home room group guidance device has caused considei¬ 
able controversy In general, teachers have been more prone 
to criticize it than have admiiiisliators Many teachers, how¬ 
ever, have been among its most enthusiastic supporteis The 
policy of assigning every teacher to a home room, and the 
failure to furnish effective leadership to home room teachers 
have been the principal causes of dissatisfaction Cases of out¬ 
standing success have likewise been due to two causes—the for¬ 
tunate personalities of the tcacheis m charge and the demon¬ 
strated leadership of principals or chief guidance officers 

A promising variation of the home room has already ap¬ 
peared The conference period (or room) makes use of a 
smaller number of teachers with full programs of group guid¬ 
ance work in which students are contacted ovei longer periods 
of time Since many of these conference teachers lequest such a 
group, one of the chief obstacles to possible success is removed 

Questions and Problems 

1 For some time the approaches to guidance have been termed 
“group guidance” and "individual counseling ” More recently the 
term “group counseling” has been used Criticize the latter con¬ 
cept 

2 List the proposed outcomes of orientation courses Make an 
evaluative study of the extent to which these pui poses are lealized 
in actual pi actice 
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3 List the so-called “regular” courses in your school Show 
how each could be.made to have exploratory values Evaluate the 
extent to which they do actually achieve these values 

4 Work out a piogram of pre-entrance assistance for your 
school, or one with which you aie familiar, that will serve some 
aspect of guidance 

5 ilake a study of the effect of participation in extracurricular 
activities on school adjustment, attendance, achievement, and schol¬ 
arship (grades) 

6 . Which extracurnculai activities offer the greatest possihihties 
for guidance? Under what conditions? 

7. What suggestions can you offei for making assemblies and 
other similar group meetings more effective means of guidance? 

8 What aclvantages 01 values may assemblies and guest speakers 
contribute to the general guidance piogram? 

9 What difficulties are sometimes encounteied when guest 
speakers are invited to address a school? 

10 Of what importance to guidance are such groups as engi¬ 
neers’ clubs, stamp clubs, literaiy societies, and aviation clubs? 

11 What types of extracuiricular activities contribute most to 
guidance? Will a laissez faire attitude be successful? 

12 Develop a core curriculum or basic course sequence that will 
contribute to the guidance objectives of your school Indicate giade 
levels, scope, sequence, departmental affiliations, etc Will these 
experiences be limited to ceitain levels or be offered at all levels? 

13 What types of group guidance may be earned on in a home 
room ? What values may be obtained ? What obj ectives should be 
set up ? 

14 What interference to the guidance functions of the home 
room is caused by the mechanics of record-keeping, by assemblies, 
rallies, and co-curricylar activities? 

15 What dangers are likely to lesult fiom a lack of planning 
home room activities? 

16 What is the value of an occupations course, or the study of 
occupations, in helping a student decide on his hfework? Cite 
investigations 

17. Discuss the lelative merits of impaitmg vocational infoima- 
tion primarily through the home rooms and through a required 
course in occupations 

18 Without setting up a sepaiate course m occupations, orien¬ 
tation, or group guidance, reorganize the existing program of your 
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school for systematically informing students about educational and 
vocational curricular and co-curricular experiences 

19. Suggest a plan for effective orientation in a junior college. 
Do not necessaril” depend upon an orientation course. 
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Chapter 10 

REPRESENTATIVE GUIDANCE PRACTICES 


No single plan or combination of plans for guidance would 
be recommended for adoption in the public schools of America 
by any thoughtful and informed student of guidance practices 
Too many different combinations of need are to be found in the 
25,000 secondary schools of the nation for any high degree of 
uniformity of organization to be practicable. In any given com¬ 
munity the specific character of the counseling program must 
be determined by a complex pattern of factors and influences 
Seldom will this program represent the desiies of the educa¬ 
tional and social leaders of the community Compromises with 
the realities and limitations of a local situation will need to be 
made 

Factors That Influence the Form and Character of 
Guidance Organizations 

Even though no master program is possible, valuable sug¬ 
gestions for improving guidance practices may frequently be 
gleaned from the plans and procedures of different schools 
Certain devices that have been successful in one institution could 
well be adapted to the needs of another. Some organizations 
reveal serious weaknesses at points where others exhibit 
strength A careful comparison and analysis of these plans 
should prove worth-while in developing the best and most prac¬ 
ticable guidance program for any given school 

Preceding a description of guidance functions in a number 
of selected schools, certain school and community characteristics 
which may influence guidance organization and practice will be 
discussed briefly 
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Size of the School—No other factors exercise such a power¬ 
ful hmitatioii over the nature and extent of the counseling pio- 
giani in a given school as do the number of students and the 
size of the faculty This point is so apparent that little atten¬ 
tion to it seems necessary However, each type of school, be 
it small, medium, or large, presents its own character istic oppor¬ 
tunities and weaknesses when considered m the light of plan¬ 
ning for guidance 

The small high school is usually located in a town or village 
and serves the surrounding rural area There are many such 
secondary schools in America Approximately one half of the 
nation’s high schools have enrollments of less than 100 stu¬ 
dents ^ Such schools oflFer opportunity for fi eqiieiit informal 
contacts between pimcipal and teachers, and students, parents, 
and community Neither teachers nor principal can offer much 
excuse for not being w'ell ac([uamted with the home backgrounds, 
ambitions, and personal problems of their students, and with the 
vocational opportunities m the local territory The opportunity 
for mfoinial individual counseling of an effective nature should 
be the rule rather than the exception m such schools 

The small high school, however, faces a number of difficul¬ 
ties and limitations Counseling is of little value if the teacher 
IS unprepared to offer the troubled student intelligent and in¬ 
formed assistance The meager size of the teaching staff often 
means a restricted range of backgrounds and experiences upon 
which to build a guidance program The duties and responsi¬ 
bilities of individual faculty members are also often so exten¬ 
sive as to prevent such counseling services as might otherwise 
be undertaken Frequent teacher turnover does not improve the 
effectiveness of the guidance program in the small school 

Although comparatively few of its graduates ever attend 
institutions of higher learning, the cuniculum of the small high 
school has been limited traditionally to the college preparatory 
subjects The needs of the majority of students are poorly 
served by such a program Parental pride, lack of vision on the 


’ I'rom High School to College,” Research Balletm of the National Education 
^ C National Education Association^ XVI (March, 
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part of educational leaders, and the greater cost of vocational 
courses are largely responsible for this situation 

Ill the typical small school the principal, or superintendent 
as he IS frequently called, teaches from one class to a full pro¬ 
gram and IS the active head of counseling activities. He may, 
however, be assisted by a committee of teachers to whom he 
has delegated specific guidance responsibilities If the principal 
possesses imagination and the qualities of real leadership, he 
can develop a functioning progiam of guidance based upon a 
closely knit, socially active, and mutually understanding group 
of students and teachers 

In the medium-sized high school (enrollment 200 to 1,500), 
the principal may still exercise much direct leadership m the 
guidance progiam He will usually have an assistant principal 
and possibly a chief counselor or director of guidance to whom 
he can delegate most of the face-to-face contacts with indi¬ 
vidual students The home room is a group guidance device 
often found in this type of school The placement of students 
following graduation is a function frequently assigned to the 
heads of such departments as business education, industrial 
arts, and home economics 

The advantages of the medium-sized high school are derived 
chiefly from the middle position which it occupies between the 
narrow scope of work in the small school and the impersonal 
complexities of the very large institution It is not difficult 
for counselors and teachers of moderate-sized schools to be¬ 
come fairly well acquainted with a representative sampling of 
parents and citizens and to know the character of the vocational 
life of the community. Friendly contacts may he established 
with employers and workers m different occupational fields who 
are in position to provide vocational talks and interviews 

The curriculum of the medium-sized school may contain 
more tiaditional, academic type courses than is warranted by the 
number of its graduates who attend college The numerically 
larger teaching staff should, as a rule, make possible a richer 
offering of prevocational, vocational, and "general education” 
courses than is usually found in the program of such schools. 
Many such classes will require more expensive equipment 
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Smaller class groups will also increase the per pupil cost. How¬ 
ever, the guidance leadership of the school should undertake 
the task of persuading the taxpayers of the community that a 
more complete and functional educational and counseling pro¬ 
gram is well worth the additional expenditure of tax money 
Although occasionally the consolidation of several small 
districts will result in a sizable school, the large secondary school 
IS usually located in an urban center The advantages of a large 
instructional staff and a student body of 2,000 or more may 
include (1) a faculty with a sufficiently varied background of 
training and experience to undertake individual counseling and 
group guidance in harmony with a wide range of student inter¬ 
ests , (2) a school of sufficient size to make possible an extensive 
staff of guidance specialists (the number of such specialists, 
however, may not always keep pace with the increase m emoll- 
ment), (3) a richer curriculum with a greater vocational em¬ 
phasis made possible by a lower per capita cost; (4) such 
auxiliary personnel services as dental clinics, medical examina¬ 
tions, child guidance clinics, psychological and psychiatric ther¬ 
apy, test and measurement bureaus with machine-scoring facili¬ 
ties, special classes for the mentally deficient, the gifted, the 
blind, the deaf, the partially blind and the hard of hearing, a 
central placement office cooperating with state and federal em¬ 
ployment bureaus, and social agencies concerned with many 
types of student problems. 

Among the limitations which may reduce the effectiveness 
of the guidance program in the larger schools can be listed 
the following factors; (1) Guidance for every student is not 
only more essential, but probably more difficult because of the 
greater complexity of the curriculum and the organization of the 
school The entering freshman is often bewildered by throngs 
of strangers and is confused by the intricate administrative 
machinery of the institution. (2) No one m the school can 
become acquainted with all the students. Counseling responsi¬ 
bilities must be divided among a number of staff members, thus 
introducing problems of coordination. (3) The community, the 
parents, the local business and industrial leaders, and the social 
agencies with which the school should actively cooperate, are 
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all more difficult to know (4) The faculty and guidance staff 
may easily find themselves buried within the larger community, 
with the result that they exercise little or no direct leadership 
on its policies and program 

Type of Community —Geographic and climatic factors have, 
as a rule, much to do with the occupational life of the commu¬ 
nity, which in turn becomes an element of definite importance in 
planning a guidance program In the smaller rural high schools 
emphasis will naturally be placed on agricultural problems and 
on the vocational futures possible within that area of endeavor. 
Unfortunately too many of these rural schools have neglected 
so obvious an opportunity for functional guidance 

Schools in industrial centers should synchionize their cur¬ 
ricula and counseling services with the particular types of em¬ 
ployment available in the community.^ Such advice may seem 
unnecessary, but the policy here suggested has occasioned con¬ 
siderable controversy among educational leaders Opponents 
of this plan stress the great mobility of the American people 
and the futility of vocational choices and training geared too 
closely to local needs However, if vocational guidance and the 
curriculum of the school have been as broad and flexible as they 
should be, the ability to meet occupational changes will have 
been developed Technological developments demand such flexi¬ 
bility, even though an employee spend his entire life in one 
community 

A well-planned guidance program will be sensitive to the 
character and needs of its own community Knowledge of the 
economic status and cultural backgrounds of students coming 
from different types of homes is an important factor in such a 
program Few schools can claim a perfectly homogeneous stu¬ 
dent group Racial origins and traditions must be considered 
in counseling the student with regard to almost every type of 
educational and vocational pioblem His race, nationality, and 
religion will frequently influence his social life, his choice of 
friends, his sense of security and well-being, his further educa¬ 
tion, and his vocational future 

“Alfred Christensen, After High School, What? (Lindsay, California* Lindsay 
Unified School Distnctj 1941), pp 1—29 
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Administrative Factois.—The fotm of the guidance program 
varies with the grade levels served by the school A junior high 
school tends to stress group guidance activities, exploratory 
and picvocational classes, and the adjustment of personality 
conflicts and difficulties Educational guidance conceins itself 
chiefly with the choice of a course of study to be followed m 
senior high school 

The foui-year high school (the majority of secondary schools 
are still of this type) and the three-year senior high school 
should emphasize individual counseling designed to assist the 
student in planning his work with regaid to definite vocational 
goals Although it cannot replace the counseling interview in 
which personal pioblems of vital coiicein to the student are 
consideied, the group approach to guidance which utilizes con¬ 
ference periods, home rooms, and orientation and core curricu¬ 
lum classes is also important for setting the stage for the indi¬ 
vidual conference 

On tlie junior college level still greater significance should be 
attached to facc-to-face counseling Each student has decisions 
to make which will influence the future course of his life The 
maturity of the student and the valuable peisonnel data which 
have usually been accumulated before and during this educa¬ 
tional level will make for more effective guidance than was 
possible at any earlier time 

A factor of much practical influence on the type of guidance 
organization adopted by a school is the financial status of the 
district Few schools are fiee from serious financial limitations 
to their educational progiam Wheie the teaching load is heavy 
and the administi alive staflf restricted to a minimum number 
of officers, it may be impossible to duplicate the jiractices of a 
wealthier institution However, even the poorest schools can 
do much to improve their guidance services An enthusiastic 
principal and a cooperative faculty can accomplish many im¬ 
portant objectives by sharing duties, by planning frequent group 
conferences for the exchange of information and ideas, by 
scheduling classes in such a way that each teacher will have a 
maximum opportunity to become acquainted with a definite 
group of students, and by inviting student and parent paiticipa- 
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tion m the planning and operation of the guidance program 
Many schools might well adopt the plan of slightly increasing 
the piipil-per-teacher ratio for the purpose of releasing one or 
more faculty members for counseling and guidance activities 

Educational Philosophy of the School and Community_ 

The general attitude of the community, the board of education, 
the superintendent, the principal, the guidance staff, and the 
teachers toward the basic purposes and objectives of education 
will tend to manifest itself in the nature of the guidance pro¬ 
gram adopted 

Whether the fundamental philosophy of a school can best be 
designated by some such terms as traditional, progressive, con¬ 
servative, ultramodern, or middle-of-the-road will often indi¬ 
cate the emphasis likely to be found m the guidance activities 
of that school The extent to which objective and semiobjective 
measuring devices are employed, and the manner in which they 
ate interpreted, will piobably be correlated with the point of 
view accepted The traditional school may use few new-type 
tests, the ultramodern institution may eschew all tests because 
they cannot lepresent truthfully the whole personality of the 
student The moderately progiessive school will usually develop 
a systematic plan of measuiement in which maximum benefits 
will be sought, while the student is safeguai ded by careful con- 
sideiation of the limitations of tests 

Emphasis on the place and importance of the classroom 
teacher in the guidance program often accompanies a so-called 
modern or progressive philosophy Such a school stresses 
flexibility of program, close integration of instruction and 
guidance, and the highest possible degree of mutual under¬ 
standing between student and teacher An important factor in 
this type of program is the length of time during which the 
teacher may become acquainted with each student Provision 
for the student to continue with the same instructor for three 
years is now quite common Some of these schools rely solely 
on the leadeiship of the principal or the assistant principal in 
guidance matters, others employ one or more guidance spe¬ 
cialists 
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The relative degree of attention directed toward the prob¬ 
lems of vocational choice and preparation constitutes a factor 
of considerable weight in determining the character of the 
guidance program In some schools the focal center of all guid¬ 
ance IS the selection of an occupational field In certain others, 
vocational counseling is coordinate in importance with the so¬ 
cial, educational, and personal phases of guidance and is a part 
of a larger program. Still other schools consider the function 
of education to be that of helping the student develop a broad 
general background for undei standing himself and his social 
environment On this foundation, they contend, the student 
may choose his life career wisely and may obtain all necessary 
vocational skills on the job or in a special branch of the educa¬ 
tional system like a business college, an engineering school, a 
college of medicine, or a trade school 

The place and function of guidance specialists will vary 
with the amount of emphasis on vocational guidance. Their ex¬ 
perience, training, and personal qualifications will differ also 
The vocational expert may enter counseling from business, per¬ 
sonnel work, industiial management, or employment service 
He will be well acquainted with employment trends and job 
requirements, but he will probably lack an understanding of the 
school and its program On the other hand, a counselor chosen 
from the teaching staff may know little about the specific de¬ 
mands of business and industry, but may have all the requisites 
of training and experience in testing procedures, counseling 
techniques, curriculum construction, and mental hygiene A 
balanced piogram will provide equally for every important phase 
of guidance, although it may be difficult to find all the desirable 
qualities combined in one person Because of its tendency to 
reduce the basic unity of the program, the assignment of sepa¬ 
rate phases of guidance to different personnel has usually been 
regarded as unwise 

Stage of Development of the Guidance Program_Guidance 

plans may differ from school to school, in part because these 
institutions do not represent corresponding stages of growth of 
the personnel idea and of counseling practice During an early 
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period in the development of guidance at a given school an 
“expert” may attempt to do most of the work directly and with¬ 
out the aid of the faculty This situation may not be the result 
of choice but may indicate that as yet the teaching staff has not 
accepted the guidance point of view, or that too little in-service 
training m the techniques of counseling and guidance has been 
provided In certain schools the lack of active participation by 
the faculty may be the unfortunate result of an attempt to estab¬ 
lish a guidance program by administrative decree Such an 
imposed program usually begins with a serious handicap which 
may not disappear for a number of years 

In order to be a truly healthy product, guidance practice 
must grow somewhat slowly Provision should be made for 
every teacher to take an active part, but within the boundaries 
of previous experience and personal philosophy Much may be 
accomplished m the long run through actual demonstration of 
the value of guidance work The home room can be made to 
serve as a very effective training ground in counseling pro- 
ceduies It is doubtful whether any school should attempt to 
plan for guidance through the core curriculum until its teachers 
have had an opportunity to learn about guidance through per¬ 
sonal experience in the home room 

The principal, guidance staff, and faculty should plan a 
program appropriate to the type of school, the needs of the 
community, and the stage of development of the guidance idea 
in that school There is no substitute for enthusiastic, informed, 
and tactful leadership on the part of the principal If he takes 
a direct and personal interest in the program and spends much 
time, energy, and thought m helping to make it work, guidance 
will probably develop rapidly and soundly in his school 

Descriptive Outlines of Practices in Selected Schools 

In response to letters of inquiry, state supervisors of occupa¬ 
tional information and guidance, university piofessors of per¬ 
sonnel and guidance, and the United States Office of Education 
furnished the authors with a list of 210 schools whose guidance 
programs were considered representative or distinctive Check 
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lists were mailed to these schools m an effort to assemble lecent 
information on guidance practices Approximately one bundled 
questionnaires that outlined the personnel oigauization and ac¬ 
tivities as of June, 1948, were returned. 

The selection of the specific institutions included in this 
chapter is not meant to imply that they possess the best of all 
possible plans and practices They were chosen in part to rep¬ 
resent a rather wide geographic dispersion and In part because 
information available seemed to indicate that each had worked 
out a fairly distinctive type of program The authors hope that 
these outlines may offer valuable suggestions for organizing a 
guidance program appropriate to the needs of any given com¬ 
munity or school 

John M. Patterson Elementary School, Philadelphia, Penn¬ 
sylvania—The community served by this elementary school is 
a lower-middle-class residential area near a laige industrial 
plant. The progiam ranges from kindergarten through the 
sixth grade In addition to 22 regular grade classes, there are 
2 kindergarten rooms, 2 orthogenic backward classes, 2 lemedial 
classes, and 1 adjustment group. With 29 teachers, the pupil- 
per-teacher ratio is 30 5 

Administrative and Counseling Personnel The guid¬ 
ance personnel of this elementary school, and their functions, 
are summarized on the following page 

Group Guidance The activities of the classroom provide 
abundant opportunity for effective group guidance in the ele¬ 
mentary school 

Individual Counseling, The counseling teacher is respon¬ 
sible for specialized individual counseling as the need for such 
service is indicated m order to help each child develop his maxi¬ 
mum abilities in all areas. The child may come to the counseling 
teacher upon the referral of any member of the school staff, his 
parents, community social agencies, or of his own accord The 
case load ranges from 35 to 40 pupils per month In addition, 
the counseling teacher Avorks with from 10 to 30 minor cases 
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Title 

Periods of 
Classroom 
T caching 
per Day 

Guidance Functions 

Principal 

(1) 

None 

Supervises and coordinates the guidance pro¬ 
gram within Ills school (Division of Pupil Per¬ 
sonnel and Counseling carries lesponsibility for 
(1) general program throughout the city, (2) 
advisory and consultative service, (3) in-trara- 
ing program for counselors ) 

Counseling 

Teacher 

(1) 

None 

Counsels individual children on referral from 
principal, teacher, parent, doctoi, nurse, attend¬ 
ance officer, psychologist, or on request of the 
child Conducts conferences with parents as the 
need may be indicated Works closely with 
other school personnel, such as school nurse, 
psychologist, doctor, and 1 emedial teaching 
staff Cooperates with social agencies, recrea¬ 
tional and community service groups 

Teaching 

Staff 

(29) 

Full Time 

Share responsibility for guidance through (1) 
thorough understanding of pupils and their 
needs, (2) adjustment of classroom procedures 
to meet individual needs, (3) refcnal to coun¬ 
seling teacher and close working relationship 
with her, (4) child-study group work m which 
counseling teacher participates 


every month for which relatively slight counseling service is 
required 

Testing Program The basic evaluation of pupil growth 
and achievement is the responsibility of the classroom teacher 
A testing program covering all fields of subject matter, as well 
as mental tests, is administered undei the direction of the 
Division of Educational Research Teacheis give, score, and 
interpret all tests under the supervision of the division Psychol¬ 
ogists from the Division of Special Education give individual 
psychological tests, such as the Stanford-Binet, upon request 

Recent Developments and Points of Emphasis The 
counseling teacher is entirely divorced from any administrative 
duties and has no responsibility for classi oom teaching Experi- 
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encc has shown that it is difficult and confusing for pupils when 
counselors carry a double role in i elation to them 

Long Beach City Elementary Schools, Long Beach, Cali¬ 
fornia —This seaside community supports a population of 265,- 
000, representing a wide range m socioeconomic status It is 
a “Navy” town, a well-known beach resort, an industrial and 
shipping center, and a residential suburb for retired mid- 
westerners. 

The supervisory and administrative functions of the central 
office staff and of the local school personnel, m so far as they 
relate to the elementary guidance program, are outlined in the 
table below 


Title 


Periods of 
Classroom 
Teaching 
per Day 


Guidance Functions 


Central Office 


Superintendent None 

( 1 ) 

Deputy Superintendent None 
( 1 ) 

Director of Elcmen- None 
tary Schools 
( 1 ) 

Supervisor of Counsel- None 
ing and Placement 
( 1 ) 


Coordinator of Child None 
Welfare Services 
Cl) 


Exercises over-all responsibility for total 
educational program of the city system 

Director of personnel 


Coordinates activities of all elementary 
schools 


Coordinates the articulation, procedures, 
programming, orientation, and standardiz¬ 
ing of forms as they relate to the several 
levels of education Develops the general 
in-service training program for counselors 
and teacher-counselors Assists counsel¬ 
ors and principals with difficult pupil 
problems 

Coordinates the work of the several su¬ 
pervisors of pupil personnel and special 
services Administers the adjustment and 
consultation services in connection with 
‘‘Requests for Pupil Study,” including re¬ 
quests for special transfers of pupils As¬ 
sists in handling the more serious cases 
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Periods of 
Classroom 
Teaching 
per Day 


Guidance Functions 


of maladjustment Keeps up-to-date so¬ 
cial resources files, including information 
on schools and camps Maintains close 
working relationships with social agen¬ 
cies , has charge of referrals and reports 
back to such agencies Acts as chairman 
of the School Guidance Clinic Super¬ 
vises pupil personnel records 


Assistant Supervisor None Cooperates with various staff members 

of Special Education and administrators in the organization 

( 1 ) and supervision of classes for the par¬ 

tially sighted, blind, hard-of-heanng, 
deaf, orthopedically handicapped, low¬ 
ered vitality, the mentally retarded, and 
such programs of special education as 
may be indicated Recommends to ap¬ 
propriate director policies and procedures 
for admission to or release from special 
classes Considers all requests and rec¬ 
ommendations for the placement or re¬ 
lease of pupils m special classes 

School Psychologist None Administers individual tests and acts as 

(1) consultant m the case of "Requests for 

Pupil Study ” Serves as consultant con¬ 
cerning learning difficulties and the per¬ 
sonal and social adjustment of pupils 
Serves as a member of the School Guid¬ 
ance Clinic 


Assistant Psychologist None Holds conferences with parents, teachers, 
(1) counselors, and principals for follow-up 

and recommendations on cases referred 
and studied Provides individual testing 
and consultation for those elementary 
schools having principal-counselors Coun¬ 
sels with pupils and/or makes home con¬ 
tacts on request of principal-counselors 
Serves as a member of the School Guid¬ 
ance Clinic 

School Social Workers None Secuie and correlate completed informa- 
(3) tion from the school, home, and other 

sources for serious cases of pupil malad¬ 
justment 
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Title 

Periods o£ 
Classroom 
Teaching 
per Day 

Guidance Functions 

Individual Elementary Schools 

Principals 

(30) 

None 

Have administrative responsibility for 
one specific school Register pupils, or¬ 
ganize them into socially satisfactory 
groups, and select those who need indi¬ 
vidual attention Supervise activities of 
the counselor within the specific school 
Confer with parents, staff members, and 
social workers with regard to individual 
children and their problems 

Vice-Pnncipals 

(6) 

None 

Assist teachers m improving their in¬ 
struction and in working more effectively, 
with children 

Counselors 

(14) 

None 

Are responsible for administering the 
testing program m the local school, for 
scoring the tests and for mteipretmg the 
results Record and file pupil data Help 
teachers to understand and to deal more 
effectively with the individual child Co¬ 
ordinate the services of school personnel 
workers as they deal with the pupil's 
welfare 

Principal-Counselors 

(9) 

None 

Exercise the duties of both principal and 
counselor in the smaller schools 

Elementary teachers ) 
(529) 1 

Kindergarten teachers I 

(59) J 

Full Day 

Carry major responsibility for much in¬ 
cidental guidance as an integral part of 
regular classroom instruction Observe 
pupil behavior and help the child improve 
the quality of his adj ustments Make con¬ 
structive reports to parents on pupil 
growth Request assistance when the 
problem presented by any pupil becomes 
too complex for unaided solution 


Group Guidance The classroom as a whole and a variety 
of committees and sniallei groups of children aie employed by 
the teacher to provide a dynamic social environment within 
which the child can acquire mental and emotional maturity 
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Individual Counseling Each counselor piovides the op- 
portnnity for individualized study and attention for 1,000 to 
1,800 elementary pupils, each principal-counselor has from 250 
to 500 children The elementaly counselor holds an important 
position in the hieraichy of specialized assistance for the child 
■vvlio encoiinteis problems Ordinarily the classroom teacher 
deals with the vast majority of problem situations and difficul¬ 
ties Beyond the teacher is the principal, who helps with more 
difficult cases. Next m order comes the counselor, whose train¬ 
ing and experience are appropriate for meeting the needs of a 
majority of refenals For the most difficult cases the central 
staff of psychologists and supervisors is available, with the addi¬ 
tional possibility of referral to psychiatrists and medical spe¬ 
cialists 

Testing Program A program of city-wide survey testing 
IS consideied the minimal base which may be supplemented at 
the request of principals, counselors, and teacheis by an addi¬ 
tional “building-testing program ” The survey tests are admin¬ 
istered to every child at a specified grade level within a limited 
period of time For example, measures of leading skill may be 
given to the third grade, arithmetic tests to the fifth grade, and 
a study-skills batteiy to the sixth grade A strong effort is made 
to guarantee every child a fairly complete and meaningful pat¬ 
tern of testing by the time he completes the sixth grade. 

Most pupils take a group test of intelligence in grades 3, 5, 
7, and 10, in addition to a readmg-i eadmess test at the close of 
the kindergarten. If any doubt arises concerning the scholastic 
aptitude of a pupil, he is given either supplementaly group tests 
or an individual test. Counselors and central staff personnel 
workers adnnmstei the Einet, the Arthur Peiformance, and the 
Wechslei-Bellevue tests 

Recent Developments and Points of Emphasis An 
mipoitant feature of the guidance program m the elementary 
schools IS the development and use of a Child Analysis Sheet 
This case summary provides for the accumulation of observa¬ 
tions concerning “behavior in group,” "special interest.^ and 
abilities,” “conditioning factors” including physical, social, emo- 
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tional, and mental categories, “areas showing growth,” “family 
situation,” and “recommendations.” The classroom teachers 
prepare these analysis sheets in the spring so that they are avail¬ 
able to the new teacher in the fall Teachers are thus required 
to devote some attention to the characteristics of the individual 
child, and pertinent data are made available for use by the prin¬ 
cipal and counselor 

Dana Junior High School, San Diego, California. —This 
junior high school, with a student body of 1,360 and a faculty of 
54, has a student-per-teacher ratio of 24 2 The school district 
served is unusually metropolitan in character, containing a 
wealthy residential area, two housing projects, a Portuguese 
colony, a Mexican-American section, and a middle-class com¬ 
munity The ctirnculuin is general 

Administrative and Counseling Personnel The sev¬ 
eral duties and functions of those responsible for guidance in 
this junior high school are summarized in the table below 


Title 

Periods of 
Classroom 
Teaching 
per Day 

Guidance Functions 

Principal 

(1) 

None 

Has general responsibility for the guid¬ 
ance program 

Boys’ Vice-Pnncipal 

None 

Has charge of discipline for boys. Issues 
work permits 

Girls’ Vicc-Priticipal 

None 

Supervises counseling and guidance for 
the school Coordinates the social pro¬ 
gram for the student group Supervises 
the testing program 

Teacher-Counselors 

(3) 

Three 

Counsel students on assigned grade level 
Supervise social activities of class 

Visiting Teachers 
(2) 

One Day 
a Week 

Aid with students who present unusual 
problems 

Home room Teachers 
(40) 

FullTime 

Are responsible for home room program 
.ind for guidance-centered instruction 
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Group Guidance. The home room groups meet daily dur¬ 
ing a teii-minute extension of the first period to carry on the 
necessary details of programming, to plan for social events, and 
to develop wholesome attitudes toward the school and their 
fellow students 

The social studies course contains a unit on occupations 
The ninth grade counseling program stresses information on 
vocations Specific assistance in vocational planning is made 
available to students in the special group with Bmet I Q’s below 
75 and to the adjustment classes (emotional problems), because 
these children tend to leave school early 

Individual Counseling Each of the three teacher-coun¬ 
selors assumes the task of counseling the students on a given 
grade level, including the responsibility for advising on social 
and class activities The vice-principals handle discipline prob¬ 
lems on a counseling basis. The visiting teachers (a man and a 
woman), who serve this school on a day-per-week basis, work 
with difficult problems Some fifty case studies are developed 
each semester by the vice-prmcipals and the visiting teachers 
Occasionally the psychologist from the central office assists with 
an unusual child 

Testing Program The Henmon-Nelson intelligence test 
is administered to entering seventh grade students and to ninth 
graders near the close of their junior high school course Eighth 
grade students take the Nelson Reading Test, the Los Angeles 
Arithmetic Fundamentals, and the Orleans Algebra Prognosis 
tests. 

Recent Developments and Points of Emphasis A 
program of in-service training for teachers and counselors con¬ 
tinues throughout the year Staff meetings each semester are 
devoted to a consideration of individual children with special 
problems The discussion is keyed to the question, “How can 
we help this child Guidance materials and journal articles are 
passed among the members of the faculty The girls’ vice-prin¬ 
cipal, the counselors, and the teachers of an individual child 
meet with the school psychologist after the Bmet test has been 
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administered A common understanding of the capacities, abil¬ 
ities, interests, and future possibilities for the child is sought 

Sac City High School, Sac City, Iowa.—Serving a pios- 
perous agricultural district, this small high school enrolls sonic 
250 students The staff of 21 teachers presents a cuiricuKim 
which includes both college preparatory courses and vocational 
work 

Administrative and Counseling Personnel Guidance 
and responsibilities are summarized in the table below 


Title 

Periods of 
Classroom 
Teaching 
per Day 

Guidance Functions 

Principal 

(1) 

One 

Supervises the guidance program 

Guidance Director 
(1) 

One 

Administers all tests Counsels a group 
of students Supervises iii-service train¬ 
ing program for faculty Serves .as chair¬ 
man of the guidance committee 

Trades and Industries 
Coordinator 
(1) 

Three 

Directs the work experience program 
Counsels a group of students 

Vocational Agricul¬ 
ture Instructor 
(1) 

Three 

Acts as sponsor for the Future Farmers 
of America Counsels a group of stu¬ 
dents 

Vocational Home- 
makuig Instructor 
tl) 

Five 

Acts as sponsor for the Future Home¬ 
makers of America Counsels a group of 
students 

Industrial Arts 
Instructor 

Five 

Acts as chairman of the visual aids enm- 
mittee Counsels a group ul students 


( 1 ) 


Grout Guidance A home room group meets for a full 56- 
iiimute period once a week to consider a variety of guidance 
Uipics An orientation program is provided for the ninth gi ade 
class The gear’s program centers in three units of woik Know 
\our School, Know Yourself, and Know the World of Work 
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The social science curriculum carries the responsibility of 
providing an opportunity for a study of occupational infoima- 
tion 

A county-wide career day, planned by a student committee 
with repiesentatives from every high school, makes an impor¬ 
tant contnbution to the vocational guidance program of the 
school A special room designated “the careei room” has been 
set aside as an occupations library Several hundred books, 
magazines, and pamphlets dealing with occupations are avail¬ 
able to the student who wishes to browse and read about pos¬ 
sible choices of vocations 

Individual Counseling The student body has been sub¬ 
divided into five gioups on the basis of cuniculum and voca¬ 
tional interests, including the vocational agriculture students, 
the homemaking majors, those on a work experience program, 
and two geneial groups Each of five counselors has been as¬ 
signed one of these sections for individual counseling 

Testing Program Ninth grade students and hny others 
entering the school for the first time take the Otis Self Admin¬ 
istering Intelligence Test and the Kuder Preference Record 
The Iowa Tests of Educational Development are administered to 
the entire student body and are scored by the Univei sity of Iowa 
Students who exhibit extreme scores on the group mental test 
are given the Stanford-Binet 

Recent Developments and Points of Emphasis Em¬ 
phasis has been placed on making available to faculty and stu¬ 
dents up-to-date mformation on vocational opportunities, ti ends, 
and training The career room, with its library of books, mag¬ 
azines, and pamphlets, dealing with occupations, provides for 
reading and browsing as an aid to vocational planning 

Kmgsburg High School, Kingsburg, California_This four- 

year high school of 3S0 students serves a small town and agri¬ 
cultural area in the San Joaquin Valley Many of the families 
in the community are of Swedish descent and have strong reli¬ 
gious interests A faculty of 23 yields an exceptionally favor¬ 
able student-per-teacher ratio of 15 2 
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Title 

Periods of 
Classroom 
leaching 
per Day 

Guidance Functions 

Principal 

(1) 

None 

Supervises registration and is available 
for student conferences Approves gen¬ 
eral policies of program 

Vice-Principal 

(1) 

Three 

Supervises attendance, eligibility for stu¬ 
dent activities, assembly programs, and 
discipline 

Director of Guidance 
(1) 

Two 

Coordinates the guidance program Su¬ 
pervises programming of all students, pre¬ 
pares guidance materials, leadership work¬ 
shop, checking of eligibility foi college 
Assists in planning All County Career 
Day 

Sponsor 

(1) 

Four 

Directs talent bureau and trains students 
to participate m programs Directs social 
studies program 

Sponsor 

(1) 

Five 

Sponsors girls of Service League Directs 
girls’ physical education program 


Group Guidance Important guidance responsibilities have 
been assigned to the ninth grade social science classes, the tenth 
grade occupational study course, and the senior guidance work¬ 
shop Emphasis is placed on assisting the student to work out 
lus own personal and vocational plans 

An extensive occupations infoimation library has been as¬ 
sembled and serves as a valuable tool m vocational guidance 
Students paiticipate in the planning of an All County Career 
Day which is the culmination of the vocational phase of the 
program 

A Leadership Workshop for all students elected to any office 
meets for conferences one week before school opens, Its objec¬ 
tives include recognition of basic school problems, improve¬ 
ment of public relations with school board, principal, and com¬ 
munity , and the unification of leadership throughout the school. 
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Individual Counseling The Director of Guidance is avail¬ 
able for pel sonal conferences with every student Informal stu- 
deiit-imtiated conferences are the rule rather than the exception. 

The Testing Program The California Test of Mental 
Maturity, the Progressive Achievement Tests and the Occupa¬ 
tional Interest Inventory are administered to incoming students 
by the counselor and scored by the county superintendent’s 
office The Kiider Preference Record, the California Test of 
Personality, and batteries of aptitude tests are administered to 
groups of students who score their own tests and prepare test 
profiles to provide an objective background pictuie of their 
strengths and weaknesses 

Recent Developments and Points of Emphasis The 
outstanding featme of this program is the effort to assist the 
student to guide himself He is encouraged to work out his 
personal and vocational plans and to check, from time to time, 
with the counselor for the consistency and the continuity of his 
program The testing program has been designed to present the 
student with an objective pictuie of his strengths and weak¬ 
nesses In the group guidance classes he compiles his own rec¬ 
ords, becomes aware of the diffeiences among persons and 
learns to interpret the values represented in an individual piofile 

The simplicity of the program is intended to give the student 
the feeling that guidance is a natural part of his school career, 
"that part of the school program that helps him leain that 
self education is the only lasting type of education, and that he 
alone will be responsible for solving his problems throughout 

Union-Endicott High School, Endicott, New York_This 

four-year high school has an enrollment of 1,250 and a staff of 
62, the corresponding student-per-teacher ratio of 20 2 appears 
to be veiy favorable to an effective instructional program Lo¬ 
cated in an industual area, the school emphasizes industrial arts, 
commercial work, horaemakmg, and agiiculture, in addition to 
the more traditional curriculum 
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Administrative and Counseling Personnel The guid¬ 
ance responsibilities of the staff members in this school are sum¬ 
marized in the table tliat appears below. 


Title 

Periods of 
Classroom 
Teaching 
per Day 

Guidance Functions 

Principal 

(1) 

None 

Carnes geneial responsibility for the 
guidance program 

.\siociate Principal 
(1) 

None 

Supervises student attendance and is re¬ 
sponsible for student control 

Guidance Director 
(1) 

None 

Arranges testing program, group guid¬ 
ance activities, and in-service training for 
faculty Counsels all boys Makes com¬ 
munity contacts Coordinates the guid¬ 
ance progiani Duects adult education 
for system 

Girls’ Counselor 
(1) 

None 

Counsels all girls Assists in group guid¬ 
ance and in making community contacts 
Advises girls’ social organization In¬ 
structs psychology class in adult school 


Group Guidance. During the final semester of the eighth 
grade, meetings with prospective high school students and their 
parents are conducted in the contributing schools to explain cur¬ 
ricular offerings and opportunities in the high school An orien¬ 
tation conference of all new students is convened at the opening 
of school to discuss the school plant, the variety of activities 
available, and to introduce key faculty members 

The ninth grade social studies classes explore the fields of 
work m a broad, general mannei Tenth grade English students 
write a detailed research report on one selected occupation dur¬ 
ing a unit of work lasting about two weeks Senior year classes 
in community problems discuss the community’s economic life 
and educational offerings 

Guidance films concerning various occupations are exhibited; 
field trips are sponsored by school organizations such as the 
Commercial Club, Technical Club, and the like The local Rotary 
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Club cooperates with the school in conducting an annual Caieer 
Confeience at which speakers from colleges, special schools, 
armed services, business, industry, and the professions address 
special interest groups 

Individual Counseling. Each of the two counselors is 
responsible for approximately 600 students The average coun¬ 
seling load per call period is 100 

Testing Program Early in his high school caieer each 
student takes the Chicago Tests of Pnmaiy Mental Ability and 
tlic Diffeiential Aptitude Tests The Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development and the Kuder Preference Record aie adminis¬ 
tered to provide teachers and counselors with a profile of the 
students’ strengths and weaknesses The shop instructors use 
the Minnesota Paper Form Board as an aptitude measure for 
industrial arts The Turse Stenogiaphic Aptitude Test is given 
to those applying for admission to secretarial courses 

Recent Developments and Points of Emphasis The 
guidance program in this school is “slowly changing the out¬ 
look of the faculty from a subject-centered to an individual 
student-centered view, as well as helping to bring about more 
realistic choices of school curricula on the pai t of both pupils and 
parents It has also stimulated a continuous program of curric¬ 
ular evaluation and modification ” 

The school is cooperating with the established employment 
service of the state in obtaining full lime placement of its gradu¬ 
ates or foimer students, thus saving the time of guidance per¬ 
sonnel for individual counseling 

A coordinator of young adult activities has just been ap¬ 
pointed to woik in the Adult Education program An effort is 
made to produce a school atmosphere which will make many out- 
of-scliool youth feel welcome to return for conferences with the 
principal, counselors, and teachers 

Battle Creek Senior High School, Battle Creek, Michigan_ 

Located in an industrial community and attended by a general 
cross section of the city’s population, this senior high school 
boasts an enrollment of 1,500 students taught by a staff of 65 
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The student-per-teacher ratio is 23 1 Tlie curriculum einpha- 
sizes general education and college preparatory courses 

Administrative and Counseling Personnel The ac¬ 
companying table presents the guidance assignments of the 
counseling staff of the Battle Creek Senior High School 


Title 

Periods of 
Classroom 
Teaching 
per Day 

Guidance Functions 

Principal 

(1) 

None 

Has general charge of guidance 

Assistant Principal 
(1) 

None 

Receives general administrative assign¬ 
ments 

Director of Counsel¬ 
ing and Research 
(1) 

None 

Supervises and coordinates the counseling 
and guidance program Supervises testing 
and research and administers special tests 

Counselors 

(6) 

Three 

Counsel groups of bojs and girls for a 
three-year period on educational, voca¬ 
tional, and personal problems Supervise 
study halls for three periods per day 


Group Guidance. The first period of the school day has 
been lengthened by 15 minutes to provide a home room which 
is largely administrative in its functions A reduction in tardi¬ 
ness has been observed through this device 

An annual Vocational Day, boys’ and girls’ assemblies, and 
infoi mal groups meeting to discuss a variety of guidance topics 
provide a background for group guidance A year’s course in 
Basic Living has been organized and is lequired of all tenth 
grade sturlents. This course is pupil-teacher planned and is 
designed to meet the need for a consideration of boy-girl rela- 
tioiisliips, home and family problems, certain vital health topics, 
and to provide a general orientation to high school life 

Individual Counseling. Each of six counselors is respon¬ 
sible for a group ot 225 to 300 students which he counsels 
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throughout the three years of the senior high school com se. The 
counselor’s time is divided equally between study hall supervi¬ 
sion and counseling The cumulative record of each counselee 
IS available in each office^ along with a variety of guidance mate¬ 
rials and aids The counselors are responsible for writing the 
excuses for student absences, following a discussion with the 
student of the reasons underlying the absence 

Testing Program The use of a considerable number of 
measuring devices is regarded as an important phase of the 
guidance program at the Battle Creek Senior High School All 
students are given the California Test of Mental Maturity, the 
Otis Test of Mental Ability, the Kuder Preference Recorcl, and 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test Noiilanguage tests are taken by 
students with low reading ability, and prospective college stu¬ 
dents are given the American Council on Education Psychologi¬ 
cal Examination in their junior year. 

The Mooney Problem Check List and the California Test of 
Personality are admimsteied to each member of the tenth grade 
class, other personality inventories are available for studying 
indnidual problems 

Mechanical aptitude tests, including the Minnesota Paper 
Form Boaid and the Bennett Test of Mechanical Compiehen- 
sion, may be employed by the counselors as a basis for advising 
students who express an interest in engineering or m other 
mechanical types of work. 

Recent Developments and Points of Emphasis An 
effort IS being made to bring the school closer to the occupa¬ 
tional woild Counselors visit business and industry and par¬ 
ticipate in industrial training courses Representatives from 
business and industry bring their experience and occupational 
understanding to the school and assist in the vocational guid¬ 
ance program A community-wide vocational guidance commit¬ 
tee composed of business, industrial, and professional men and 
women has agreed to hold individual conferences with students 
who wish to explore a possible career selection in their area of 
work. 
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Amarillo High School, Amarillo, Texas—This senior high 
school with Its student body of 2,000 is served by a faculty of 
72 . Its student-pcr-teacher ratio is 28 2 The progiam is compre¬ 
hensive 111 scope and is designed to meet the needs of a cosmo¬ 
politan community 

Administhative and Counseling Personnel The fol¬ 
lowing table presents the duties and assignments of the various 
staff members 


Title 


PciuhL of 
Claisroom 
TeadiinR 
Iier Daj 


Guidance I'unctioiis 


Principal None 

( 1 ) 

Aisisfant Principal None 

( 1 ) 


Dean of Girls 

( 1 ) 


None 


Registrar None 

tl) 

Director of Guidance None 

( 1 ) 


Counselors 

(3) 


None 


Coordinates guidance in the senior high 
school 

Supervises attendance, matters of routine 
discipline, conduct in study hall, cafeteria, 
and assemblies 

Deals with the social, economic, and s\cl- 
farc problems of the girls Assists with 
the classification and schedule problems 
of girls Supervises all social functiorts 
for girls 

Supervises all records and the recording 
of grades 

Supervises testing throughout the school 
system at all levels Administers the 
guidance program in the j unior and senior 
high schools (l 4 tmie devoted to senior 
high school) 

Supervise group guidance and individual 
counseling for all students on an assigned 
grade level Administer and interpret 
group tests for all, and individual tests 
on request of teachers or students As¬ 
semble and distribute materials in careers 
and in other phases of guidance Assist 
with job surveys, placement of graduates, 
and with the maintenance of follow-up 
contacts with graduates and ex-students 
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Group Guidance Home 1 00 m groups meet once a week for 
35 iiiinutefa to discuss various types of guidance, surveys, local 
and state political issues, and school problems Orientation units 
assist incoming sophomores to become acquainted with the tra¬ 
ditions of the school and the opportunities available for their 
de\elopment Vocational information and planning units are 
part of the tenth grade English course of study Vocational 
clinics are conducted m the school by civic club luncheon speak¬ 
ers and other representatives of diverse occupations from the 
community 

Individual Counseling. Each counselor is assigned the 
students in a single grade level as his continuing counseling 
responsibility. These groups vary from 750 sophomores to 450 
seniors Placement and follow-up for each counselee are definite 
phases of the counseloi's assignment 

Testing Program Tenth grade students take the Califor¬ 
nia Test of Mental Maturity, eleventh graders are given the 
Kuder Pieference Record, seniors have their choice among 
seven aptitude tests The counselors are chiefly responsible for 
interpreting the results to their grade level group Supplemen 
tary intelligence measures, diagnostic tests of basic skills, apti¬ 
tude tests, and personality inventories are administered by the 
counselors on 1 equest 

Recent Developments and Points of Emphasis The 
home room has made a definite contribution to the guidance 
program at Amarillo Senior High School It has helped both 
students and faculty to develop a “guidance consciousness.” The 
in-service education of counselors and staff has received con¬ 
tinuous emphasis 

Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind—Serving an 
industrial and middle-class residential area, this large four-year 
high school offers a comprehensive program including college 
preparatory, commercial, technical, vocational, and general edu¬ 
cation courses The enrollment of 4,800 is served by a staff of 
240 producing a student-per-teacher ratio of 20 0 
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Title 

Periods of 
Classroom 
Teaching 
per Day 

Guidance Functions 

Principal 

(1) 

None 

Has over-all responsibility for the total 
program 

Vice-Pnncipal 

(1) 

None 

Supervises schedule, program-making, 
and piogram adjustments Has charge of 
records, reports, and research 

Vice-Pnncipal 

(1) 

None 

Supervises attendance, dtscipline, civic 
and socml relations Works with special 
prohlenib of boys 

Vice-Pnncip.il 

(1) 

None 

Supervises attendance, discipline, failure 
to adjust, pupil employment, and safety 

Vicc-Pnncipal 

(11 

None 

Supervises buildings, grounds, janitorial 
service, and is general business manager 

Dean of Girls, 

(11 

None 

Coordinates clubs and civic-social rela¬ 
tions Supervises special adjustments for 
girls, precollege guidance, and follow-up 

Director of Guidance 
and Counseling 
(11 

None 

Coordinates guidance program, testing 
program, special guidance studies Super¬ 
vises occupational information, individual 
counseling, and special services 

Senior Sponsors 

(71 

Two 

Supervise program planning Counsel ap¬ 
proximately 120 senior students 

Home room Teachers 
(ISO) 

Five 

Assist in program-planning and counsel¬ 
ing Assist in record-keeping 


Group Guidance Home 100m groups meet for fifteen min¬ 
utes daily. They seive as a means of coordinating the general 
guidance program and provide an opportunity for some per¬ 
sonal, educational, and vocational counseling The home room 
aids the developing and utilizing of important guidance records 
Classroom teachers are responsible for helping the student 
learn the advanced com se offerings of the department, the voca¬ 
tional implications of the course, and essential occupational 
information related to the subject area. 

A continuous program of group meetings and assemblies is 
employed to disseminate vocational information, to make pos- 
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sihle student conferences with college representatives, and to 
provide general discussion of possible educational plans for the 

futuie 

Individual Counseling Seven senior sponsors, who are 
allotted three periods per day for guidance work, are available 
to the members of their senior groups for consultation on prob' 
lenis of any type Each sponsor counsels on the average about 
120 students 

The Testing Program Entering ninth grade students are 
given the Otis Intelligence Test and the Thorndike Vocabulary 
Test Students piescnting a poor educational record take the 
Dm rell-Sulhvan Reading Test These findings are useful in 
assigning students to appropriate class levels 

The Kuder Preference Record is administered to the eleventh 
grade as an aid m occupational selection All seniors are encour¬ 
aged to take the Iowa High School Content Examination and 
the ACE Psychological Examination Each senior applying 
for a scholarship is required to take these two tests 

Recent Developments and Points of Emphasis The 
guidance program is characterized by many ti y-out or explora¬ 
tory courses at various levels Many departments, in addition 
to the vocational areas, make important contributions to the 
student’s vocational choice and occupational planning Eighty- 
one per cent of the graduating seniors of the present year had, 
by the sixth semester, made at least a tentative choice and had 
begun some preparation toward an occupation which seemed 
reasonable for them. 

Counseling and testing service is available to any former stu¬ 
dent at any time Other adults may obtain similar service at the 
central office of the school system 

Long Beach City College, Long Beach, California—Al¬ 
though basically a junior college with major emphasis on the 
thirteenth and fouiteenth years. Long Beach City College is 
really pioneering a new type of institution, the community col¬ 
lege Its program includes all education beyond high school 
offeied by the Long Beach Unified School District for an mdus- 
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trial, commercial, and resort community of 265,000 population 
Tile college enrolls appioxiinately 13,500 students at any given 
time, of this number, some 4,000 are full time The staff con¬ 
sists of 180 full-time faculty members, supplemented by 200 
part-time instructors 

The college is organized in three instructional divisions The 
Liberal Arts Division, occupying a suburban campus, provides 
university type, high school make-up, and general education 
couises The Business and Technology Division, on two down¬ 
town campuses, is devoted entirely to a vocational-technical pro¬ 
gram The General Adult Division, with classes in fifty-five 
different centers, offers instruction related to such activities as 
completing high school education, emiching leisure time, home- 
making and family life, preparation for effective citizenship, and 
more efficient participation in public affairs 


Administrative and Counseling Personnel The table 
below summai izes the functions of the various members of the 
college staff 


Title 

Periods of 
Classroom 
Teaching 
per Day 

Guidance Functions 

Director of the College 
(1) 

None 

Has over-all responsibility for the col¬ 
lege, mcluding the guidance program 

Dean of Student 
Ptr'ionnei 
(1) 

None 

Directs all phases of student personnel 
service to the three instructional divisions, 
including prccollege guidance and artic¬ 
ulation, admissions, i egistration, credit 
evaluation, testing, counseling, veterans 
affairs, group guidance, records, place¬ 
ment, and personnel research Supervises 
the veterans advisement center Coordi¬ 
nates the testing program throughout the 
college 

\ssistaiit Dean 

TLiberal Arts) 

^akev\ ood Campus 
(1) 

None 

Supervises attendance records, grade re¬ 
ports, and transcripts for Liberal Arts 
students Supervises veterans advisement 
for his Division Directs group guidance 
and individual counseling, coordinates 
health services 
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Periods of 
Classroom 
Teaching 
per Day 


Guidance Functions 


Head Counselor, 
fiuidaiicc Center 
( 1 ) 


Coordinator of 
Placement 
( 1 ) 


Pliiccment Counselor 

(1) 

Cl lUiisdors, 

Lakewood Campus 
( 4 ) 


Counselors, 
Guidance Center 
( 3 ) 


Recorder-Counselor, 
Guidance Center 
( 1 ) 

Psvcliometrists, 
Guidance Center 
f2) 

Counselors, Veter¬ 
ans Administration 
( 3 ) 

Faculty Advisors 
190 ) 


Supervises student peisoiiuel services for 
the Business and Technology and the 
General Adult Divisions (Functions par¬ 
allel to those outlined for the Liberal 
Alts Division ) Supervises the testing 
and counseling of veterans under contract 
with the Veterans Administration 

Promotes, coordinates, and evaluates 
placement activities for the whole college 
Solicits job orders through employer vis¬ 
itation, promotional campaigns, and com¬ 
munity contracts Collects occupational 
and job information for use by counselors, 
instructors, and administrators 

Assists Coordinatoi of Placement 


Orienta- Collect and organize information about 
tion Gass each counselee. Assist counselee to de- 
(halftime) velop and lealize educational and occu¬ 
pational plans Assist counselee to under¬ 
stand and solve social and emotional prob¬ 
lems 

None Counsel applicants for admission to busi¬ 
ness and technical courses Counsel pre¬ 
college students who express no initial di¬ 
visional preferences Counsel adults m the 
community 

None Counsels veterans Supervises record¬ 
keeping 


None Administer tests for all three divisions 


Counsel veterans for the Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration 


Full Time Assist m the programming and register¬ 
ing of students 
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Group Guidance. All freshmen entering the Liberal Arts 
Division are required to enroll in an orientation couise entitled 
"College Techniques” for one semester credit The catalog de¬ 
scribes the course as follows “It is an attempt to give the stu¬ 
dent information about himself and liis environment which will 
helj) him make a satisfactory adjustment to academic and voca¬ 
tional problems The course of study includes orientation to the 
college program, aptitude testing, lectin es on study technirpies, 
and vocational and educational guidance ” A variety of tests 
is given in this orientation class, scored by the students, and 
interpicted with the aid of the instructor who is one of the 
Liberal Arts counselors 

The General Adult Division offers elective courses in the 
"Psychology of Everyday Living,” the "Psychology of Pei- 
sonal Adjustment,” "Self-Appraisal and Occupations, How to 
Choose an Occupation ” 

An extensive family-life education program is under waj 
Discussion groups of fifteen to twenty-five parents meet to con¬ 
sider the problems of preschool children of elementary, junior, 
and senior high school pupils and of expectant parents Under 
the leadership of certificated teachers who have received special 
training iii parent education, these groups meet twice a week for 
an intensive course of from four to six weeks Parents whose 
children attend nursery school enroll in a special group to ob¬ 
serve their offspring at play with other children. Lectures and 
discussion groups deal with preparation for marriage 

Individual Counseling. Each counselor is required to 
have had at least one graduate year of specialized study, all have 
had teaching experience and the majority have had e.xpenence 
in business and industry for extended periods Conferences are 
held in the private office of each counselor. 

So far as possible, the counselor secures written information 
from the cnunselee m advance of the personal interview Dur¬ 
ing the interview a vailety of important phases of the life and 
experiences of the counselee are considered, including pertinent 
records, hobbies, famdy and social background, special interests, 
personality charactei istics and attitudes No problem which con- 
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cerns the student is eliminated from the discussion All regular 
cnunseling interviews are regarded as “clinical” in character and 
emphasis 

The beginnings of a complete counseling program for adults 
in the community are being explored 

Testing Program The Liberal Arts Division employs the 
American Council Psychological Examination for admission, 
and IS experimenting with a battery of achievement tests In the 
orientation class required of all entering freshmen, the following 
tests are administered, scored by the students, and interpreted - 
Kuder Preference Record, Minnesota Paper Foim Board, Min¬ 
nesota Clerical Test, and the Cooperative Reading Comprehen¬ 
sion Test. 

At the time of admission, the Technology Division admin¬ 
isters the Otis Gamma, the Kuder, the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board, the Purdue Peg Board, and the Purdue Industiial Classi¬ 
fication test 

The admissions battery for the Business Institute includes 
the Otis Gamma, the Kuder, the Minnesota Clerical, the Co¬ 
operative Mechanics of Expression, and the Stanford Arith¬ 
metic test (advanced form). 

Recent Developments and Points of Emphasis. The 
work and program of Long Beach City College is especially im¬ 
portant as an interesting experiment in the development of the 
community college The program attempts to meet the needs of 
the student who is chiefly interested m a traditional college cur¬ 
riculum (through the fourteenth year), the needs of the termi¬ 
nal student who desires vocational preparation for semipiofes- 
siorial and teclimcal occupations, and the needs of the commu¬ 
nity for various offerings m adult education 

The personnel services are characterized by a unified and co¬ 
ordinated program under one professionally trained and expe¬ 
rienced head The major stress, especially for purposes of public 
relations information, has been placed on vocational adjustment 
Reasons for this emphasis include (1) diverting attention fiom 
the usual overconcern for educational programming as a major 
counseling function, (2) supporting changes from a university- 
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centered program to a more functional teimmal curriculum, (3) 
focusing attention upon areas of service which aie ordinarily 
slighted, (4) recognition of the heightened interest m career- 
planning which exists among students at that age level 

John Muir College, Pasadena, California -This four-year 

junior college is part of Pasadena’s 6-4-4 plan of school organ¬ 
ization and includes grades eleven thiough fourteen With an 
enrollment of 2,550 and a staff of 124, the student-per-teacher 
ratio is 20.5 Along with its companion school, Pasadena City 
College, it serves the middle-class community of Pasadena The 
curricular emphasis of the school is largely preparatory fnr 
senior college and university, with some offerings lu the semi- 
professional and vocational areas 

Administrative and Counseling Personnel The guid¬ 
ance responsibilities of the staff are summarized m the table 
on page 253 

Group Guidance The basic guidance work for the enter¬ 
ing (freshman) student is centered in the eleventh grade U S 
HIstoiy-English core classes which are limited to thirty students 
The instructors and counselors for these core groups are the 
freshman advisers All phases of group guidance for freshmen, 
including the testing program, function through this organiza¬ 
tion An elective course in. vocational planning is available for 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth year students if they have had 
the eleventh grade in another institution 

Individual Counseling. Each teacher-counselor is respon¬ 
sible for counseling approximately 250 students in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth grades who have been assigned ac¬ 
cording to vocational or subject-matter interest Each freshman 
counselor is responsible for about three hundred freshmen. A 
"freshman advisei” counsels one group of thirty freshmen 

Testing Program The following tests are administered 
by the adviseis to all freshmen. Primary Mental Abilities, 
Kuder Preference Record, Inventory of Factors STDCR, and 
the Progressive Achievement Tests (reading, mathematics, Ian- 
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Title 

Periods of 
Classroom 
Teaching 
per Day 

Guidance Functions 

President 

(1) 

None 

Acts as lesponsible administrative head of 
the institution Exercises general super¬ 
vision of guidance program 

Vice-President 

(1) 

None 

Assists president Acts as dean of fresh¬ 
men Coordinates all curricular activities 

Dean of 

Administration 

(1) 

None 

Has charge of discipline for men Super¬ 
vises social guidance for men Acts as 
business manager 

Dean of Activities 
(1) 

None 

Has charge of discipline for women Su¬ 
pervises social guidance for women Co¬ 
ordinates all club activities 

Dean of Student 
Personnel 
(1) 

None 

Is responsible for admissions and records 
Supervises and coordinates the entiie 
counseling staff Makes master schedule 

Teacher-Counselors 

(8) 

Two 

Counsel students assigned on basis of vo¬ 
cational choice 01 subject major Act as 
sponsors for club and committee activities 

Freshman Counselors 
(2) 

Two 

Counsel first- and second-semester fresh¬ 
man students ( 11 th grade) Act as spon¬ 
sors for club and committee activities 

Freshman Advisers 
( 18 ) 

Three 
or Four 

Are responsible directly for 30 students in 
a "core” class Act as sponsors for club 
and committee activities 


guage). In addition, one or more of the tests listed below may 
be given to individual members of the core class, when a need is 
indicated, or to the entire class Lee-Thorpe Occupational Inter¬ 
est Inventory, Cooperative English Test, Iowa Silent Reading 
Test, Wrenn Study Habits Inventory, Minnesota Paper Form 
Board, Mooney’s Problem Check List, and the Ruch Survey of 
Working Speed and Accuracy All tests are machine-scored if 
possible, otherwise they may be scored by the advisers, clerks, 
or by the students themselves Intelligence test data will have 
been transferred on the cumulative record from the local junior 
high schools The purpose of the measurement program is to 
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secuic additional data for the cumulative record, piovide mate¬ 
rial for individual counseling, and leveal to the student his 
strengths and weaknesses as a basis for intelligent educational 
and vocational choices. 

In exceptional cases, the Revised Staiiford-Binet, the Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue, or the Rorschach test may be administered by a 
school psychologist from the central office 

Recent Developments and Points of Emphasis Per¬ 
haps the outstanding featui e of the Muir College pi ograni is the 
freshman guidance plan Each begmmng student’s progiani is 
developed during the summer by one of the two ft eshman coun¬ 
selors, with the student and one or both patents piesent Test 
results are later discussed in class by the freshman advisers 
The parents are invited to the school for individual conferences 
concerning the significance of the entire test battciy The ad¬ 
visers hold "husincss meetings” for parents of students in core 
classes Students themselves plan social evenings for their 
parents m these same classes A remarkably high degree of par¬ 
ticipation has developed. 

The plan of assigning students to their permanent counselor 
near the end of the freshman year emphasizes natural groupings 
of subjects and curricula Each teacher-counselor is expected to 
be especially competent in the vocational areas for which he is 
icsponsihle 

A supervisor of placement, assisted by a secretary, maintains 
an office m the school Counsel with respect to jobs is given 
}outh m school, youth leaving school, and graduates and former 
.students A consulting psychologist also maintains office hours 
at the college two days a week Her service is available to stu¬ 
dents with special problems, and to teachers in such areas as 
orientation, vocational guidance, and testing. 

Trends in Guidance Organization 

Tables 6 and 7 on page 255 summarize briefly the responses of 
68 high schools to the informal survey questionnahe sent to 210 
elementary schools, junior high schools, four-\ear and senior 
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TABLE 6 


Students per Teacher and Students per Period of Counseling in 

High Schooes * 



Small 
Schools 
(Less 
than 500") 

Medium 
Schools 
(500 to 
1,500) 

1 Large 

1 Schools 
, (1,500 

1 and up) 

All 

Schools 

Median student-per-teacher ratio 

19 5 

22 8 

24 7 

22 7 

Mudents per period of counseling 
(weighted average) 

74 1 

93 

i 

; 103 

97 

Number of schools 

14 

1 

33 

; 21 

1 

68 


* Tabulation is ba'.ed on the returns from 68 high schools in responses to an 
informal survey of schools iecommcnded for superior guidance progtams 


TABLE 7 

Percentage of High Schools Using Group Guidance Devices * 


Group Guidance Device 

Small 

1 Schools 

1 (Less 
than 500) 

Medium 

1 Schools 
(500 to 
1,500) 

Large 

Schools 

1 (1,500 
and up) 

1 

j All 

1 Schools 

Classes assigned special guidance 
responsibility 

60 

48 

1 

1 

1 

75 

60 

Home room for guidance purposes 

47 

52 

54 

51 

Orientation class 

(9th grade) . . . 1 

73 

52 

71 

63 

(12lh grade) 1 

40 

24 

8 

22 

Career Day or conference | 

46 

24 

59 

41 

Occupations class 1 

13 

3 

4 

6 

Guidance assemblies 

33 

27 


33 

Unit on occupations 

7 ' 

24 


19 

Visual aids in guidance 

20 

1 

9 


i 


Summar> of responses from high schools replying to informal survey 
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high schools, and junior colleges These schools had been icc- 
onimended because of supenoi guidance programs The sam¬ 
pling of schools represented is too small to wan ant very definite 
conclusions regarding differences between small, medium, and 
large high schools, hut a few tendencies are apparent The laiger 
schools, in spite of more elaborate programs, operate under the 
disadvantage of a greater student-per-teacher ratio and a heavier 
student load per period of counseling 

Judging fiom the percentage of schools that employ the vari¬ 
ous group guidance devices as presented in Table 7, one may 
conclude that tins sampling of medium-sized high schools, at 
least, uses fewer such guidance aids than do the schools in the 
other two categories The most frequently repoi ted group guid¬ 
ance devices include orientation classes, special guidance func¬ 
tions assigned to regular courses, the home room, career days, 
and the use of general school assemblies for discussions related 
to guidance. At least a beginning has been made in the applica¬ 
tion of visual aids to the solution of guidance problems. 

No attempt should be made to generalize concerning recent 
trends m guidance from the small number of schools described 
m the foregoing outlines Possibly, however, a tendency towaid 
the decentralization of guidance responsibility is evidenced by 
the number of teacher-counselors, advisers, and home loom 
teachers playing an essential part in the majority of these pio- 
grams Individual counseling apparently receives more care¬ 
fully planned attention today than would have been true five or 
ten years ago That a larger number of periods per day are 
being devoted exclusively to counseling and guidance activities 
is also indicated. 

A suivey of secondary schools in the United States, made m 
1942, revealed that 1,233 schools employed at least one half¬ 
time or full-time counselor,® These schools enrolled approxi¬ 
mately one fourth of all high school students m the country 
The ratio of students to counselors in these schools was roughly 
1,000 to 1 

Ruth Strang suggests three mam types of guidance orgamza- 

^ Walter J Greenleaf, ‘^Guidance in Public High Schools—1942,’* OcctipaHons. 
XXI (\pril> 1943), pp 599-604 
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tioii which may be found in the high schools of the country : (1) 
a highly centralized plan, depending largely on guidance special¬ 
ists , (2) a program in which counselors chosen from the teach¬ 
ing staff arc given in-service training by a guidance specialist, 
and (3) an organization which stresses the importance of the 
classroom teacher,^ All three types are represented in the sample 
programs described in this chapter 

Progress in guidance planning seems diiected toward a 
greater emphasis on the close personal understanding between 
teacher and student Opportunities for individual counseling 
are more carefully arranged to encoui age the student to seek a 
coufeieiice with his adviser or counselor whenever he faces a 
difficult problem The trend is to reduce the number of different 
students for whom each counselor is responsible m order to 
facilitate a more complete acquaintance with each The result¬ 
ing increase in the number of guidance workeis introduces sev¬ 
eral problems (1) selecting an adequate number of capable and 
interested teachers, (2) providing an effective plan of in-service 
training and/or specialized course work for these teacher- 
counselors, (3) assisting these workers to become more skilful 
m handling the moie complex and difficult mental hygiene cases ; 
(4) supplying these counselors with accuiate and timely infor¬ 
mation on occupational trends, and (5) coordinating their 
efforts into one harmonious guidance program. 

SUMMiUlY 

In this chapter no ready-made plan of guidance for any type 
of school IS suggested or recommended Each program must be 
fitted to the needs of the school and its community. Few insti¬ 
tutions can afford the staff and the equipment they might con¬ 
sider ideal As a result, they have tried to produce the best com¬ 
promise possible within the limitations of circumstance 

Guidance practices m any given school are influenced by a 
complex pattern of many factors One of the chief limiting con¬ 
ditions affecting the nature and extent of the guidance program 

Strang, "Why Guidance Programs Fail, and Succeed,” Educational 
Method, XIX (March, 1940), pp 321-26 
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IS the size of the school Restricted numbers on the staff and 
faculty m the small school are balanced to a degree at least by the 
possibility of closei peisonal acquaintance between teacher and 
student Schools with large enrollments require a moie elabo¬ 
rate guidance organization which will compensate for the 
greater complexity of the cuiiiculum and provide each student 
with a counselor to whom he may go whenever he faces a dif¬ 
ficult problem 

The character of the community, whether rural or urban, 
residential or industrial, should be a factor m determining the 
emphasis to be found in the guidance program A study of local 
occupational trends and employment opportunities is essential 
to effective vocational counseling 

Financial limitations may be overcome in part by the enthu¬ 
siastic leadership of the high school principal and by the cooper¬ 
ative attitude of the faculty. In many schools a relatively small 
increase in the student-per-teacher ratio would make possible the 
assignment of more daily periods of teacher-time to guidance 
activities 

The educational philosophy of the faculty and staff of each 
particular school will influence the type of guidance program 
Thus the traditional school may be expected to develop a some¬ 
what mechanical plan of action Progressive institutions are 
likely to stress flexibility of program and a close integration of 
instruction and guidance 

Guidance plans may vary from school to school because of 
differences in the stage of maturity of counseling organization 
and activities The home room, a frequently used group guid¬ 
ance device, has proved to be valuable for the in-service training 
of the faculty Schools In which the objectives and the machin¬ 
ery for guidance have developed over a considerable period of 
time usually exhibit a livelier and healthier guidance program 
than will be found m schools m which the administration has 
attempted to establish an organization by decree 

Recent trends in guidance practice point in the direction of 
decentralization Counseling responsibilities are being divided 
among a number of counselors and teacher-counselors m many 
of the medium-sized and larger schools Guidance specialists are 
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assigned tlie tasks of coordinating the guidance program, of ad- 
inmistenng a plan of m-service training for the teacher-coun¬ 
selors, and of giving expert attention to unusual or difficult 
problem cases. 


Questions and Problems 

1 Outline a guidance organization for a small high school (100- 
200 students) which serves a maritime village of 1,000 people whose 
chief occupation is fishing Draw an organization chart showing 
lines of responsibility and relationship 

2, Plan a guidance program foi a junior high school of 1,500 
students located in a section of a large city in which live laborers of 
the semiskilled and unskilled classes. Diaw an organization chart 

3, Design a guidance organization for a senior high school with 
an enrollment of 3,500 students Assume that the school is the only 
one of its type m a wealthy suburban town of 50,000 population 
Illustrate the plan by means of an oiganization chart 

4 What personal qualifications, tiaining, and experience should 
be set as a standai d for the employment of a guidance specialist to 
take charge of the senior high school m Problem 3 ^ 

5 Suggest the working relationship of a counselor to the prin¬ 
cipal, vicc-principal, dean of boys, registrar, department head, and 
teachers In a high school 

6 Compare two schools in which the guidance practices are dif¬ 
ferent because of diverse philosophies of administration and teach¬ 
ing. Trace, if possible, the relationship of the philosophy held to 
the guidance emphasis 

7 List evidence helpful m the “evaluation” of guidance in any 
given school 

8 Describe what might be called an “ideal plan” of guidance for 
some particular type of school What would such a program cost^ 
What immediate steps might be taken in the direction of such a 
theoretically desirable form of organization? 
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Chapter 11 

THE TESTING PROGRAM 


When administered for guidance purposes, standardized 
te'jts or inventories aie intended to present a picture of a stu¬ 
dent’s capacities, attainments, or patterns of behavior in certain 
areas On the basis of such information and all other data avail¬ 
able, the counselor hopes to assist the counselee in making prog¬ 
ress toward solutions to problems which the latter faces Tests 
can aid in answering such questions as • Do I have the capaci¬ 
ties necessary to succeed as a machinist^ Can I succeed in a 
course in stenography? No doubt the most accurate answer to 
the first question could be obtained by having the individual take 
the necessary training and spend several years on the job as a 
machinist In that time he would either have faded or suc¬ 
ceeded, and the question would be answered The solution to 
the second problem might be obtained by having the student 
enroll in a class m shorthand and waiting until the end of the 
semester to observe the results obtained Obviously, a test can¬ 
not approach m accuracy of prediction an actual trial in the situ¬ 
ation concerning which the counselee seeks light. However, it is 
not possible by the tnal-and-error method to sample all work or 
study activities The number of tryouts that one person can 
make during the preparatory period of his life is limited by 
time. Tests furnish s amplings of heha-v inr that may be obtained 
m minutes or hours rather than years. The alternative to test¬ 
ing is not choices made by actual experience on the job, but 
decisions made on less objective bases, namely, subjective judg¬ 
ments alone The use of objective measuring devices, however, 
IS not intended to imply that evaluative judgments are completely 
lacking in value Attitudes, emotional balance, and the less tangi- 
Miphases of student growth may require careful, systematic sub- 
jective appraisal 
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Functions of Guidance Personnel in 
Relation to Measurement 

Planning the Testing Program—A satisfactory testing pro¬ 
gram requires a broad gauge plan which will take into consider¬ 
ation the total needs of the school Such a program will serve 
the purposes of (1) the administrator who desires an over-all 
view of his school and of its effectiveness as an educational insti¬ 
tution, and who wishes to obtain greater insight into the needs 
of the students so that the curriculum and the guidance services 
of the school can be planned accordingly, (2) the guidance staff 
who lequire basic information about each student in order to 
counsel him intelligently, (3) the faculty who need help in un¬ 
derstanding the learning difficulties of their pupils and who wish 
a factual foundation on which to base a worth-while instruc¬ 
tional program, (4) the student who wants assistance m d^p.- 
ing and solving his problems and who needs help in planning a 
foiig-range schedule of school and work activities, (5) the par¬ 
ents who request some tangible assurance that their children are 
making substantial progress toward a happy life and a successful 
career Such a comprehensive measurement plan will provide 
for the evaluation of the total educational program of the school 
It ivill attempt to determine the extent to which the objectives 
of the school have been realized, as shown by objective evidences 
of increased proficiency, wholesome attitudes, and wise choices 
Evaluation requires that a pattern of objectives be agreed 
upon which will define the exact nature of the activities of every¬ 
one connected with the school. Within this over-all design of 
educational goals, the place of counseling and guidance must be 
seen in clear perspective Those who subscribe to a democratic 
philosophy of education will suggest that these aims be devel¬ 
oped cooperatively Perhaps there will need to be included not 
only administrators, the guidance staff, and the faculty, but 
also, to some extent at least, parent-and-student-groiips 

The testing program as a whole will contain the means of 
showing the extent to which the several goals of the school are 
being approximated Measures of potential learning capacity, 
of social skills, of attitudes, of undeistandings, of appreciations, 
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of interests, of the ability to discover and solve everyday prob¬ 
lems will be required, as well as the usual measures of academic 
achievement The development of such a program demands 
trained leadership with some specialized expeiience in the field 
oT testing For long-range effectiveness the whole staff will 
need to work together on this problem Such cooperation under 
intelligent leadership may well produce improved measuring 
devices and an increase in understanding and skill through in- 
service training 

To be effective, the testing program must be planned in terms 
of adequate “follow-through ’’ Many tests have been given, 
scored, and the results painstakingly recorded on elaborate 
forms with no meaningful outcomes for the school The test 
papers may gather dust m the supply closet and the records 
themselves may seldom be consulted by any member of the staff 
Some measurement workers are fond of making attractive 
charts which may add a colorful note to the file of papers on the 
superintendent''s desk, but whose findings may never affect the 
lives of cluldren or youth m any important way It seems essen¬ 
tial, then, to plan the specific ways m which John and Mary will 
benefit from the testing program No test has justified its place 
on the official schedule until the exact use to which that test will 
be put has been clearly outlined Ambitious but well-meaning 
guidance workers may argue for a program that is too exten¬ 
sive If the school undertakes a testing program which taxes its 
capacity to make full use of the data, then such a program will 
be prevented from achieving its major objective, that of pro¬ 
ducing tangible benefits m the lives of a maximum number of 
students A small testing program which can be utilized in a 
thorough manner will be more effective than one which is too 
ambitious for the size and experience of the staff It is probably 
wise to let the testing program glow in scope and variety after 
each new phase has been exploited to the fullest possible degree 

The guidance staff of the school will usually be expected to 
take an active part in the measurement program and to provide 
leadership for it Cox,^ m her study of the activities and duties 

1 Rachel D Cox, Counselors and Their Work (Harrisburg, Petina Archives 
Publishing Co , 1945), pp 42-44 
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of counselors, reports that one out of five counselors has com¬ 
plete responsibility for the measurement program, including de¬ 
veloping, administering, scoring, and interpieting results One 
out of four supervises the testing program but does not have 
responsibility for its planning Another 25 per cent assist in 
adniinisteniig group and individual tests, and, finally, about 
30 per cent interpret the results of tests in counseling Thus 
about two thirds of the counselors studied appear to have super¬ 
visory responsibility for the testing program, and practically all 
of them are actively engaged in the interpretation of test results 

Selecting the Tests for the Program.—A very ciitical pait 
of planning the testing program has to do with the selection 
of the measuring msti uments to be employed Who should de¬ 
cide what tests are to he admmisteied ^ Should the selecting be 
done democratically or by the judgment of a specialist ? Deter¬ 
mining the purposes to be served, which in turn are reflected 
m the kmds of tests chosen, would seem to be a function lequir- 
ing maximum faculty and staflf participation On the other 
hand, the careful weighing of research evidence for and against 
a specific test requires a high degree of specialized training and 
experience Although a general acquaintance with the criteria 
used in the selection of tests does not make one an expert m this 
field, nevertheless every teacher and guidance worker should 
have some understanding of these basic considerations In 
addition to a broad orientation, each test specialist or psycho- 
metnst needs a detailed knowledge of exactly how each of these 
criteria for test selection functions, and of the relative merits of 
various research approaches to the problem 

The publisher of each test carries the responsibility for in¬ 
cluding in the teachers' manual a clear and accurate account of 
how' the test was standardized and validated, Unfortunately, 
test manuals do not always present the complete data required 
for the application of the basic criteria for the selection of tests 
The first and by far the most important criterion is that of teg! 
validity The potential purchaser of a test will certainly need 
to know whether the test can actually do what he wishes to 
accomplish by its use This is such an obvious matter of com- 
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nion sense that it is very unfortunate that test makers and test 
publishers have passed it by too lightly It is frequently both 
difficult and expensive to measure the validity of a test Some¬ 
times long and painstaking expel imentation is required to obtain 
the necessary evidence as to just what the test is measuring 
The title of a test is no guaiantee as to its content Tests 
have frequently been misnamed The most important way to 
assess the validity of a test is first to define clearly and spe¬ 
cifically just what that test is to accomplish m the testing pro¬ 
gram of the school Then, if possible, try to locate an actual 
research study in which the test was employed in the manner 
desired and where the efficiency of the test for that purpose was 
measured quantitatively In general it is also impoi tant to de¬ 
termine whether the test m its content and emphasis harmonizes 
with the aims of the school and with its general point of view 
regarding education The test must also be appropriate m terms 
of Ipiigth, difficulty,, and subject matter for the group to be 
tested. Whoever is assuming technical responsibility for the 
selection of tests should examine the literature very thoroughly 
in order to locate as many research studies as possible in which 
this test was employed The most valuable evidence of validity 
is usually found 111 the research findings of those who have no 
personal stake in proving the test to be valid 

A second criterion for test selection deals with lehability or 
test consistency The question of reliability is included m the 
larger criterion of validity, since a test must be consistent in 
order to be valid Perhaps the best way to measure reliability 
is to administer two forms of the test to the same group, the two 
sets of scores are then compared to see how well they agree. 
The reliability of the test is usually described in terms of the 
correlation between the scores from the two forms The relia¬ 
bility coefficients for acceptable tests are usually found to vary 
somewhere between 90 and 97, indicating a substantial agree¬ 
ment between the two sets of scores from the same students 
A very important concept related closely to the criterion of 
reliability is that of sampling Every time a student takes a test, 
a sample of his reactions to a relatively small selection of situa¬ 
tions or questions is obtained It should not be surprising to 
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find that two different samples for the same student from the 
same or equivalent forms of a test seldom agree perfectly A 
statistical measure of the variation in score fiom sample to 
sample is often referred to as the “error of sampling,” No 
score should ever be thought of as a single point on a scale, 
but always as a zone or range of values For example, if Robert 
received an IQ of 110 on a group test of intelligence, it is 
possible to say that the chances are two out of three that if 
Robert were to take a second form of the test he would obtain 
an LQ somewhere between 105 and 115. The example assumes 
that the standard erior of measurement for the I Q on the test 
was 5 points 

Objectivity is another highly desirable quality in a measur¬ 
ing device A test is considered objective when the scoring 
requires a minimum of judgment and produces a maximum of 
agreement among qualified scoters Fortunately, m many areas 
it is possible to construct tests which can be scored by machine 
or by a clerk using a key Some types of evaluative devices, 
however, are not yet completely objective In some areas it is 
still necessary to employ a certain amount of careful judgment 
in scoring a test. An example would be a Binet-type test of 
intelligence A considerable amount of training and testing 
experience under supervision is needed to produce a high degree 
of agreement between psychometrists testing the same child 

A rather comple.x and difficult problem in test selection is 
associated with the character of the norms available for a given 
test Norms are average scores for groups classified according 
to grade level or chronological age. They are based on sample 
groups of students who are supposedly representative of the 
students to be tested National norms are particulaily difficult 
to establish because of the very large problem of sampling groups 
of persons from different sections of the country who aie repre- 
sentatu'e of the nation as a whole in terms of educational oppor¬ 
tunity, socioeconomic status, rural or urban environment, for¬ 
eign or native parentage, and the like Fortunately a number 
of important uses for tests are not dependent on the use of 
norms. The diagnosis of pupil difficulties, the discovery of 
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problems and frustrations, and to a considerable extent the 
prediction of futuie success, are relatively independent of na¬ 
tional norms. 

In selecting a satisfactory test there are a number of adEanus:- 
trative considerations Does the time required by the test fit 
satisfactorily into the schedule of periods in the school ? If the 
test should require ten minutes more than the usual length of 
a class period, it would often be rather awkward to administer; 
the routine of the class would be broken for two consecutive 
days What is the quality of printing employed 111 the manu- 
factiii e of the test ^ Is it legible and attractive ^ Student motiva¬ 
tion is undoubtedly influenced in part by the general appearance 
and ease of reading presented by a test Is the test easily and 
rapidly scored^ The time required to score a test constitutes a 
rather important element m its cost. A factor of obvious 
administrative importance is the cost, of the test Perhaps this 
factor has given undue concern in many schools Many experi¬ 
enced workers believe the school receives more for its test dollar 
than it does m any other aiea of expenditure Perhaps the 
question should be asked “Can the school afford not to have 
an effective testing program?’’ 

Here are some general considerations of importance in con¬ 
nection with planning tins progiatn Who on the staff can 
interpret the tests ? How much specialized study and experience 
are needed in order to make an adequate interpretation ? Does 
the test lend itself to a continuous program of measurement? 
Are the scores produced and the norms available of such a 
chaiacter as to make a longitudinal or giowth s^dy of indi¬ 
vidual cases possible? 

In selecting a test, certain alternative choices must be made. 
A full consideration of this problem would require a more de¬ 
tailed analysis of test characteristics than is appropriate for this 
chapter In some areas it is necessary to choose between the 
group and the individual type of measuring device The indi¬ 
vidual test IS ordinarily much more expensive because only one 
student is tested at a time and the services of a trained psycho- 
metrist are ordinarily required This additional cost is certainly 
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justified, however, when serious problems are being analyzed 
In the aiea of adiieveinent testing one may need to choose 
between tire diagnostic and the survey type of test The survey 
test is ordinarily employed because it is much biiefer and covers 
a much more extensive sampling of skills and information. A 
diagnostic test involves the intensive sampling of a phase of 
behavior and enables one to discover specific learning difficulties 
in a relatively restiicted curricular field. 

Another set of alternatives is concerned with speed, in con¬ 
trast to power The speed test is ordinarily composed of items 
of approximately equal difficulty with a tune limit set so that 
only the most outstanding student can complete the test within 
the time allotted. In a power test the items arc arranged in order 
of difficulty from the easiest to the most difficult and, in theory 
at least, unlimited time is provided Most tests in general em¬ 
ploy a mixture of speed and power, but, since a rather generous 
time limit is allowed, they tend to stress power more than speed 
In certain areas it is necessary to choose between a paper and 
pencil test and a peifoimance test In a measuring device of a 
performance type the subject is required to do something to 
the apparatus other than responding to written questions by 
appropriate marks on paper In the area of motor or mechanical 
aptitude, serious consideration should be given to the possi¬ 
bility of using peiformance tests Because the apparatus re¬ 
quired for the performance test is usually rather expensive, and 
because close supervision of the test activity is required, it is 
customary to give such a test to one, or at most to a few, indi¬ 
viduals at a time 

Table 8 suggests the kinds of tests which may be needed at 
the different grade levels of a school system In selecting a 
particular test for each type, painstaking professional care should 
be employ'ed. Smaller schools, where specialized personnel may 
not be available, may find it wise to call m a consultant for 
assistance The data for and against the validity and usefulness 
of a given test are frequently confusing and difficult to interpret 
In the long run one should endeavor to choose the test which 
will be most helpful in making the maximum number of valid 
decisions 



TABLE 8 


Types or Tests Considered Most Important at the Several 
Grade Levels 



Basic Program 

Large Groups of 
Students 

Special Needs 

Primary- 

Grades 

1-3 

Maturity for learn¬ 
ing (group type in¬ 
telligence or read¬ 
ing readiness) pri¬ 
mary reading test 
(grade 3) 


Binet-type indi¬ 
vidual intelligence 
(learning or be¬ 
havior problems) 

Interme 

diate 

Grades 

4-6 

Group type intelli¬ 
gence (grade 3 or 
grade 4) 

Achievement tests 
in social studies and 
science (grades 5 
or 6) 

Binet-type indi¬ 
vidual intelligence 
Diagnostic tests in 
reading and arith¬ 
metic (pupils -with 
difficulties) 

Junior 

High 

7-9 

Group type mtelli- 
gence (grade 7) 
Achievement bat¬ 
tery (basic skills) 
(grade 7, unless 
given near close of 
grade 6) 

Work study skills 
(use of library, 
etc ) 

Occupational inter¬ 
est inventory 
(grade 9) 
Personality inven¬ 
tory 

Binet-type indi¬ 
vidual intelligence 
(serious problems) 
Diagnostic tests in 
basic skills (re¬ 
tarded learners) 
Performance type 
aptitude tests 
(check on paper- 
and-pencil tests) 

Senior 

High 

10-12 

Group type intelli¬ 
gence (grade 10 
unless given in 
grade 9) Reading 
test (grade 10) 
Occupational inter¬ 
est inventory 

Achievement tests 
in English, social 
studies, mathemat¬ 
ics, science, etc 
(grades 10 and 

12) Special apti¬ 
tude tests clerical, 
mechanical, man¬ 
ual dexterity Per¬ 
sonality inventory 

Binet-type indi¬ 
vidual intelligence 
(serious problems). 
Diagnostic tests m 
basic skills (re¬ 
tarded learners) 
Performance-type 
aptitude tests 
(check on paper- 
and-pencii tests) 

Junior 

College 

13-14 

Senior 

College 

13-16 

Group type intelli¬ 
gence (grade 13 
unless given in 
grade 12) 

Occupational inter¬ 
est inventory 

Same list as for 
senior high school 
Aptitude tests for 
entering professions 

Wechsler-Bellevue 
intelligence test 
(serious problems) 
Projective tests of 
personality (seri¬ 
ous problems) 
(School psycholo¬ 
gist) 
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Guides for the evaluation of a test are provided m the form 
of check lists devised by Otis,® by Cole and von Borgersrode,® 
and by Rinslaiid * By far the most important aid m obtaining 
basic data for the selection of tests is the series of Mental Meas¬ 
urements Yearbooks by Bui os The most leccnt number m this 
series is tlie Third Mental Mcasui'ements Yearbook 

Administering and Scoring the Tests —Since the active and 
understanding paiticipation of the teaching staff in the guidance 
program is essential to its success, every effort should be made 
to prepaie as many instructors as possible to assist in test 
administration. Wlien the test scores are to become a pait of 
the cumulate e recoid and be used for guidance put poses, gen¬ 
eral supet vision of the testing piocedtires sliould be exercised by 
the guidance staff An in-service tiaming progiam should in¬ 
sure sufficient care and sound judgment on the part of the 
members of the faculty who assist m test administration 
Achievement tests should be given by the classroom teachei 
most immediately concerned if that teacher has had a sufficient 
background of training and experience Group intelligence or 
scholastic aptitude tests can also be administered by qualified 
teachers under the supervision of the counseling staff. Other 
measuring devices intended for groups, such as interest inven¬ 
tories, personality questionnaires, special aptitude tests, and the 
like may be handled by the guidance staff. Individual- or Binet- 
type tests of intelligence, performance-type aptitude tests, and 
other specialized measures of aptitude reepure a definite amount 
of specialized training and experience Proj'cctive tests, such as 
the Rorschach and the Thematic Apperception Test, should be 
reserved for adniimstration by clinically trained psychologists 

How the stodents feel about the tests they take is a critical 
factor in deteimining the effectiveness of the testing program 


^Arthur S OtiSi, Otis Scale for Rating Stamlard Tests (Yonker'j, N Y, 
World Book Company, 19261 

® Robert D Cole and Fred 'von Borgersrode, "Scale for Ratinj^ Standardized 
Test«5," Si,hool of Edneatwn Record of the University of North Dakota, XIV 
(October, 1928), pp 11-15 

Henr\ D Rmislaiid, “Form for Briefing and Evaluating Standardized Tests," 
Journal of Educational Research,'XlAl (January, 1949), pp 372—73 

^ O'-car K Buros, Third Mental Measurements Yearbook (New Brunswick, 
N J Rutgers Uni\crsit> Press, 1949), 1047 iip 
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When they understand the purposes to be served, and when they 
recognize the natui e of the assistance they may receive from the 
program, they tend to make better scores and to cooperate in 
utilizing the test findings to a maximum degree Rapport be¬ 
tween test administrator and the student group is essential 
Obviously, this rapport will arise chiefly from the genei al morale 
of the school, fiom the respect the student body has for the 
guidance program, and out of the concrete help they receive 
from the tests themselves In addition, however, the personal 
attitude of the one giving the test is important A rpatter-of- 
^act approach which is informal, friendly, and businesslike will 
help the group avoid tensions and fears and at the same time 
will prevent carelessness or flippancy. 

Tests should be carefully scheduled to escape conflicts among 
school functions and to avoid periods of unusual excitement for 
the student group. Do not test immediately after strenuous 
physical exercise or just before the "big game ’’ Arrangements 
should be made to prevent interruptions of any kind 

The fafl of the year is generally considered to be the best 
time for most tests because the results may be utilized through¬ 
out the school year A few days of onentation should be allowed 
after the opening of school before scheduling tests Systematic 
plans for testing absentees and new students transferring into 
the school should be developed and supervised by someone on 
the guidance staff 

Sformg the tests is an important phase of the program which 
must be planned foi intelligently Machine scoring should be 
used whenever possible, except for the younger elementaly 
pupils (below the sixth grade) Larger school systems ordi¬ 
narily have IBINJ scoring mslallatioiis Machine scoring services 
are available in the larger cities A letter to the test publisher 
will usually bring information concerning the location of the 
nearest ccntei If hand scoring seems to be necessary, and if 
sufficient clerical assistance is available, a satisfactory plan for 
scoring and recording test results can be worked out Each new 
clerk must be checked thoroughly for the understanding of pro¬ 
cedures A routine checking of every fifth test by a second per¬ 
son IS a good plan for determining how many careless errors 
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are being made and for reducing theii numbei All counting of 
correct and mcoriect responses, copying, and all arithmetical 
computations should be checked thioughout all the test paptMs, 
preferably by a second clerk. 

If necessary, teacher groups may be drafted to assist in test 
scoring Since there is little understanding to be gamed from 
the routine checking of objective tests, and since teacher tune 
can be spent more constructively on other activities, this scoring 
plan should be avoided if possible Teacher attitudes toward the 
testing program may be influenced adversely by the prospect 
of many hours of tedious clerical woik 

Under very careful contiol and supei vision, a few trust¬ 
worthy students selected for niatuuty and good judgment may 
be used in test scoring Code numbers should be .substituted 
for student names and identifying facts when the papeis aie 
scoied by student help. Complete lechecking by a second person 
should always accompany student scoring Constant super¬ 
vision must be given the scoring process when either faculty or 
student groups are at work. 

Test scores arc most likely to find definite use when they are 
correctly entered on the student’s cumulative recoid \Vhene\er 
possible, adult clerks should be assigned to this important task 
They should be supervised and held responsible foi the accuracy 
of the recording A surprising amount of careless and inaccu¬ 
rate test scoring and record keeping may be found in apparent!} 
well-organized schools. In some schools the home room teacher 
records the test results on the record forms which she keeps for 
her group This practice is usually defended by the argument 
that tlie home room teacher is becoming acejuamted with each 
score and valuable cleiical time is conserved More effective 
procedures for analyzing the test findings for a group can surely 
be found without perpetuating the time-honored fallacy of pay¬ 
ing professional salaries for clerical woik A frequent enor in 
test recording is the failure to indicate the exact name of the 
tes^t and the date on which it was admmisteied 

Interpreting the Test Results —The group approach to test 
interpretation can often be made v'ery effective A foundation 
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Ilf psychological under standing must first be established by the 
skilful home room or classroom teacher, m terms of which the 
more specific findings can be interpreted ® This phase of test 
interpretation was discussed in some detail in Chapter 5, “Guid¬ 
ing Student Planning ” 

Tlie face-to-face conference between student and counselor 
IS undoubtedly the key point for skilful test interpretation After 
lapport has been established, student and counselor can discuss 
together the relation of the test scores to the problems and the 
planning of this one particular person A question of consider¬ 
able moment aiises at this point how frank should the coun¬ 
selor become, especially in revealing unfavorable test scores'’ 
Not all guidance w'orkers are agreed Some feel that mental 
hygiene is best seived when the total picture is presented with¬ 
out reservation Othets point to the lack of even a moderate 
degree of certainty m many test findings They comment on the 
danger of a rather literal acceptance of what appears to be the 
outcome of a scientific procedure Froelich and Benson offer 
this rule • "the counselor should supply the pupil with as precise 
information as he can interpret, and on. which he is ready, will- , 
ing, and able to take action ” There seems to be almost uni¬ 
versal objection to telling the student the definite numerical 
value of his I Q. So much publicity has been given the I Q that 
it has assumed almost magic properties m the eyes of many 
persons, including quite a few teachers and counselors 

A question discussed in the literature regarding the use of 
the interview for interpreting test findings is concerned with 
how a nondirective counseling approach can be reconciled with 
the administration of a fixed schedule of tests followed by a 
formal interview devoted to explanation and interpretation In 
dealing with the more mature counselee, seniors in high school, 
college students, veterans, or other adults, it is possible to let 
the counselee assume leadership in suggesting the need for test¬ 
ing, and m requesting the piivilege of taking certain types of 
tests. Since in such cases the initiative comes from the counselee, 


Hoppock, Gtoup Gtitdance Prtnctplas, Tcchmquas, and Evalvahon 
(^ew York McGraw-Hill Book Co, Inc, 1949), pp 112-18 

Clifford P Kroelicli and Arthur L Benson, Gutdanca 'Testing (Chica^ro; 
Science Research Associates, 1948), pp 83-86 
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the interpretation can evolve m a natural manner from his in. 
terest in the findings ® Even with younger adolescents and clnl- 
dren it is not necessary to present unfavorable findings bluntly 
or to impose test results in a mechanical manner The student's 
readiness to undei stand and his willingness to accept must be 
developed through an educational process, as has aheady been 
indicated in the previous discussion on the importance of group 
orientation. 

The interpretation of tests in the analysis of more complex 
counseling problems is discussed in Chapter 14, 'Techniques 
for Studying the Individual ” In these more difficult cases u 
may be necessaiy to request the assistance of a clinically tiained 
psychologist, or, in some instances, of a psychiatrist Examples 
of a few such serious problems ai e presented in Chapter 14, 

The use of a graphic chart or profile based on tests scores is 
often an aid to interpreting a test to a student or to a teadier, 
since it enables one to see a visual pattern of high and low 
points clearly Befoie a profile is constiucted, however, it is 
important to examine the data on which the test norms were 
based (Usually perce ntilemiornis are employed for this pur¬ 
pose ) Unless the groups of students or adults for whom the 
profiles are to be drawn are definitely similar to those employed 
in standardizing the test, serious errors can be made in the 
interpretation of the profiles For example, the 50th percentile 
in a highly selected group may be the equivalent of the 80th 
percentile in an aveiage group In a number of instances test 
norms were determined from data obtained in well-to-do sub¬ 
urbs whei e there was both the willingness to try out new test 
materials and a high socioeconomic status for the community. 

The most meaningful uiterpretation of the scores on a single 
test can be made only in i elation to the findings from other 
sources Test data alone aie not sufficient Many valuable dues 
come from anecdotal narratives, also biographical material, 
previous school hlstoiy, personal and family information from 

® For a more complete discussion of this point of view a reference to Erlward 
S Bordin and Ray H Bixler, “Test Selection A Process of Counseling,“ Educa 
tioiial and Psychological Measurement, VI (Autumn, 1946), pp 361-73, should 
prove helpful See also Carl R Rogers, “Psychometric Tests and Client-Centered 
Counseling," Educatiojial and Psychological Measurement. VI (Spring, 1946), pp 
139-44 
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the aimulative record, comments from the parents, and many 
similar souices Not only is it essential to obtain as complete 
a picture of the student as possible at any given point in his 
career, but it is equally important to obtain data over a long 
period of time which will reveal the basic trends in his growth 

Types of Problems Which the Test Program May Help 

TO Solve 

Planning the Curriculum to Meet the Needs of Youth —Al¬ 
though it is not easy to distinguish guidance from instruction, 
few experienced counselors would debate the generalization that 
a flexible curriculum is necessary for effective guidance Any¬ 
one acquainted with the wide range of individual differences 
knows how many students there aic for whom the piogram of 
the school is doing very little. Quite frequently a shift in the 
course of study or a transfer from one teacher to another with 
a different temperament or point of view will produce a re¬ 
markable improvement m student attitude and success It 
would be a serious mistake, however, to think entirely m terms 
of changing the student to fit the pattern of the school and its 
activities. If the child or adolescent is to be the focal point of 
education in reality as well as on paper, the school will fre¬ 
quently find It necessary to alter its schedule, course of study, 
requirements, or customary procedures in order to produce a 
more effective learning environment for the misfit student. 

Employed as evaluative instruments, tests reveal the ^eci 
tiveness of the educational program When skilfully designed 
they indicate how closely the goals of education are being ap¬ 
proximated by the school, by groups of students, or by indi¬ 
viduals. Many tests of the older type which were constructed 
with a heavy emphasis on subject matter are inadequate for 
measuring progiess toward the more vital objectives in educa¬ 
tion. Tests which endeavor to gauge a student’s growth in 
ability to generalize, to interpiet data, to detect fallacious rea- 
soning, or to solve problems involving interpersonal relation- 
siiips are more useful as guides .t han samplings of factual infor¬ 
mation or operational skills Such measuring devices are more 
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difRcult to constiuct because the behaviors they repiescnt are 
more complex and subtle than the mastery of subject matter 
elements When these moie adequate tests are generally avail¬ 
able, teachers and guidance workers will be able to harmonize 
student needs and the total pattern of school activities with 
greater certainty 

Helping the Student Set His Educational Goals.—As the 
adolescent student acquires greater maturity, long-range educa¬ 
tional plans become increasingly important In too many schools 
the practice of prngranmiing the student from semester to 
semester, which may be appropiiatc m the junior high school, 
is continued long after the point when students can and should 
begin to plan the full scope of then school career Tentative 
long-range programs can fiequently be developed during the 
second semester of the ninth grade or at the beginning of the 
tenth ye,ir These plans may need revising in the senior year 
of high school, in the meantime they help unify and motivate 
the student’s work 

Such long-range educational planning is necessarily closely 
associated with making a v'ocational choice, since the occupa¬ 
tion selected will do much to deterniine’lthe nature and length 
of the school program Important decisions, although tentative 
at this point, are about to be made Several persons should be 
vitally interested in the quality of thinking behind this planning 
First of all, the .student is, or should be, concerned about making 
wise choices. His piments are certainly no less interested in his 
plans The student’s counselor and his teachers, who can pro¬ 
vide reasonably expert help and guidance, are ready to help 
The stage should be set for cooperative thinking about possible 
plans, their cost, abilities and aptitudes leciuired, kinds of activi¬ 
ties involved, possible hazards and drawbacks, and the out¬ 
comes de.sired Conferences between the parents, the student, 
and the senior high school counselor are scheduled during the 
final semester of the ninth grade in some school systems In 
other schools the counselor arranges for summer vacation plan¬ 
ning conferences with the student and his patents when the time 
is available for leisurely discussion A fairly recent innovation 
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]]] some areas is the evening group conference between the 
counselor or home room teachei and the parents of a single 
home room group or “core class ” 

During such confeiences the testing program should be ready 
to play a vital role in providing important facts for the joint 
consideration of the student, his parents, and the counselor. If 
the measuring devices have been well selected, and if the results 
are reasonably up to date, a faiily adequate summation of assets 
and liabilities will be available The most recent scores should 
not be more than a few months old, the maj or items, not over 
two years old A profile chart showing the “hills and valleys” 
in the student’s test lecord is an important aid in presenting a 
graphic interpretation of what would otherwise remain an ab¬ 
stract series of numbers If the valleys of the student’s profile 
are not too “deep” (scores too low), it is probably good prac¬ 
tice to focus attention chiefly on the hills (higher scores) 
Many guidance workers believe that the hjgh points of a stu- 
4 eiit's aptitude and ability represent the greatest potentialities 
for life success for that individual, provided, of course, that 
serious weaknesses do not negate these positive factors 

A key problem for consideration In the counseling confer¬ 
ence devoted to setting a long-range education objective in¬ 
volves the question, Hoiv well does the educational goal pro¬ 
posed agree with evidences of student aptitudes and abilities 
shown in the cumulative records ? That many students aim too 
high” IS indicated by the high rate of failure in the freshman 
and sophomore years at many colleges and universities,® One 
study reported that 65 per cent of freshmen enrolled m a cer¬ 
tain college who had Otis I Q equivalents of less than 110 made 
. failing lecords^® The chances for success m college, however, 
vary greatly from one institution to another Thurstone re¬ 
ported that the freshman medians of Otis I Q, equivalents for 
355 colleges ranged from 94 to 122 This wide variation m 

“Donald E Super, Appraising Vocational Fitness (New York Harper & 
Bros, 1949), pp 83-92 

*“ L D Hartson and A J Sprow, "Value of Intelligence Quotients Obtained 
in Secondary School for Predicting College Scholarship," Educational and Piji- 
chohgica! Measurement, V (1941), pp 387—98 

"L L Thurstone et al, "The 1938 Psychological Examination,” Educational 
Record, XX (1939), pp 263-300 
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the scholastic aptitude required for success in different colleges 
and universities, and the range in the admission and graduation 
standanls of specific institutions, constitute an important type of 
guidance information for the counseloi 

Many high school giaduates with ability to piofit by college 
work never ha\e the opportunity to attend an institution of 
higher learning The President’s Commission on Ilighei Edu¬ 
cation, after analyzing the insults of tlie Army General Classi¬ 
fication Test, “the most inclusive testing piogiam ever con¬ 
ducted,’’ concluded that “even with the picsent inflexibility of 
college curricula, a minnnum of 49 per cent of the college-age 
population of this country has the ability to complete at least 
the fir'it two years of college work, and at least 32 per cent has 
the ability to complete additional years of higher education ’’ 
Among the causal factors listed by the Commission for the fact 
that many able young people do not attend college were insuf¬ 
ficient family income, distance from a suitable institution, dis- 
criniinatiou because of lace, religion, or sex, and the lack of 
education.d and personal guidance They recommend that basic 
refnims be undertaken toward equalizing the oppoitunity for 
higher education m America 

Motivating Student Learning—When a student’s educa¬ 
tional objectives harmonize with his aptitudes, skills, and in¬ 
terests, and when the level of achievement expected from him is 
appropriate to his health, energy, and capacity for learning, 
many conflicts, tensions, and frustrations tend to disappear 
Many an unhappy student who found himself a ‘bsquare peg in 
a round hole’’ or who suffered from an overdose of parental 
ambition and interests has greatly benefited from the services , 


‘“Strang h-,!', the raeihan scores m.ide by students attending 244 colleges and 
universities on the American Council of Education Psjchological E'camin.ition in 
Appendix r m her very helpful volume, hilucatwnal GtttdanLe From such a list¬ 
ing of institutional averages, connselor-, and teachers can readily note the impor¬ 
tance of matthing the abilitj of the student and the type of collegiate institution 
which he plans to enter Ruth M btrang. Educational Guidance (New York The 
M.acmillan Co, 1947), pp 241-54 

‘'The T'resident’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for 
Anurican Democracy, Vol II (Washington, DC US Government Printing 
Office, 1'I471, p 1 

‘*Ibtd,pp 17,25,41, 67-69 
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of a skilled counselor who showed him how to use test findings 
as a basis for the reorientation of his personal goals. 

The parent, teacher, or counselor who insists on standards 
of accomplishment beyond the appropriate level of expectation 
foi a given student is a positive menace to the health (both men¬ 
tal and physical) and social outlook of that student Behavior 
pioblcms, incipient delinquency, and, m some instances, serious 
forms of emotional maladjustment can be tiaced to strong 
pressures on the student to urge him to reach levels of accom¬ 
plishment well beyond his capacity for achievement Speech 
defects, nervousness, anxiety, the loss of self-confidence, and a 
sense of complete futility aie only a few of the undesirable out¬ 
comes of setting unreasonable standards of achievement 

There aie a number of ways of estimating the proper level 
(if “expectancy” for a student The chart suggested on page 192 
in this volume, in which scholastic aptitude or intelligence was 
placed on the vertical axis and achievement along the horizontal,^, 
provides a relatively simple way for locating the members of a' 
group whose achievement is relatively high for their aptitude, as; 
well as those whose achievement is relatively low The diagonal' 
AB on the chart represents accomplishment “m step” with apti¬ 
tude On either side of the diagonal AB aie to be found the 
students who are achieving above or below expectancy These 
students may need guidance. The overachiever, whose accom¬ 
plishment appears to outstrip his aptitude for academic learning, 
may reveal the effects of undue pressure for scliolastic success 
(either now or later) He may devote an unwise proportion 
of his time to study, or the measures of intelligence and achieve¬ 
ment may be in eiror The underachiever, whose school success 
apparently fads to equal his aptitude, may need encouragement, 
a revision of his goals (vocational and educational), a more 
challenging school program, more skilful instruction, a thor- 
ougli physical examination to check on possible health factors, 
an inquiry into the quality of work skills and study habits, a 
diagnostic check on the efficiency of his basic skills and under¬ 
standings, or a consideration of possible emotional and per 
sonality disturbances 
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A second way to measure how much achievement can right¬ 
fully be expected from any given student is to compute “au 
expectancy age” (XA) One fnimula for this purpose was sug¬ 
gested by Horn/’® 

2MA + CA ' ' ' X 

'■ ‘ 3 

Many students with i datively low expectancy ages for the 
grade level they occupy achieve well above their expectancy 
Frequently these students who arc already exceeding their ap¬ 
parent capacity for leaining are scolded and punished foi not 
doing still better Can any one wonder that “problem cases” 
often come from this group The intelligent follow-up of the 
results of a testing program should greatly improve the attitude 
of teachers, parents, and counselors towaid this type of student, 
and should increase his interest in school as well as his mental 
health An important principle of mental hygiene might uell 
be stated. Make success possible for everyone, within the frame 
of reference of his opportunities and aptitudes Those who are 
“doomed” to failure by the assignment of inappropriate work 
can scarcely be expected to show much enthusiasm for the school 
and its program 

The systematic use of measures of interest may lesult in 
greater insight into the factors producing as well as those hin¬ 
dering the motivation of student activity and learning Se\eral 
important inventories of vocational interest in general use today 
will be described in a later chapter Although the interests indi¬ 
cated are primarily i elated to the choice of a vocation, they will 
often shed valuable light on the curricular areas having the 
greatest attraction for a given student 

Diagnosing Student Difficulties.—^The diagnostic phase of 
testing is probably more closely' related to uistruction and to 
.supervision than it i.s to guidance Howev'er, since counseling 
rests on a foundation of undetstandmg the student, any tech¬ 
nique is important to the guidance program that increases the 
insight of the teacher and counselor as to the actual hindrances 

Alice M Horn, Distribution of the EjftLts of Specific Factois (Los 

Angele'v University of Southern California Press, p 68 
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to Student learning and growth The diagnostic use of tests 
makes possible methods of dealing with student problems that 
resemble sliooting with a rifle directly into the center of a tar¬ 
get Much of the general application of measurement produces 
the scattered effect of a shotgun The fervent hope remains that 
some of the shot will take effect somewhere in the target 

When are tests employed diagnostically^ The term dta^- 
msis is correctly applied only when a detailed analysis of the 
dements of a test has been made either for an individual or for 
a specific group. In a diagnostic study, neither the total scores 
nor the subsection totals constitute sufficient information, each 
separate item must be tabulated for the information it can fur¬ 
nish, The evidences of difficulty or of success in terms of how 
each Item was answered must be examined systematically to 
determine just where a student (or a group) has gone astray 
The exact nature of his error, confusion, or blocking must be 
sought Tests appropriate for diagnostic use must produce an 
intensive sampling of student information, skills, or under- 
staudmgs. The usual survey-type test, which is designed to 
sample broadly from a relatively large curricular area, does not 
furnish sufficient detail for a reliable diagnosis 

A diagnostic study of student difficulties need not be re¬ 
stricted to academic areas of learning where subject-matter 
mastery and work-study skills are emphasized Although it is 
difficult to develop suitable instruments, systematic analyses of 
student behavior are needed m the areas of attitudes, social 
skills, understandings, and techniques related to group dynamics 
and emotional adjustments The latter areas come more imme¬ 
diately within the purview and responsibility of the guidance 
program. 

The Selecting of an Occupation.—In this discussion the 
phrase “selecting an occupation” is intended to include the full 
gamut of activities associated with making a vocational choice 
The actual and definite decision regarding the particular occu¬ 
pation to be followed may not be made until the senior year of 
high school or late in a college course One of the primary 
objectives of the guidance piogram is to make certain that the 
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final selection has been preceded by years of maturation m 
which the required information and essential understandings 
have been developed Two major lines of development ai e neces¬ 
sarily involved growth m the ability to make an objective and 
intelligent assessment of personal assets and liabilities, and the 
accumulation of meaningful facts about the occupational world 
The testing program provides one of the principal means of 
helping the student learn about himself as he studies the “lulls 
and valleys” in the profile of his aptitudes, inteiests, and abilities 
Achievement tests are useful as bases for predicting voca¬ 
tional success They indicate the efficiency with which a given 
counselee can manipulate certain basic tools of learning, the 
foundational skills of reading and communication, mathematical 
understandings, science concepts, skill m reading blncprints, 
the ability to plan an electric circuit, and the like All these may 
be measured by some form of proficiency test At present it is 
easier to find well-designed and carefully standardized measures 
of academic accomplishment than it is to locate equally good 
tests of proficiency m vocational areas Certain vocations re¬ 
quire special types of proficiency For example, the communi¬ 
cations areas. Journalism, ladio-and-niovie-script writing, ad¬ 
vertising and public speaking demand superlative skill m the 
use of the English language In engineering, scientific research, 
and in many technological fields a high degree of inteiest and 
ability 111 mathematics is a critical factor ni vocational success. 
In addition to the predictive values that achiev'ement tests pos¬ 
sess for actual ou-the-job success, they indicate the probability 
of completing satisfactorily the preliminary period of educa¬ 
tional preparation Achievement tests are employed as one im¬ 
portant factor m determining admission to many colleges, uni¬ 
versities, and technical schools These measures frequently help 
the student locate his major while m school, which in turn 
usually implies a vocational as well as an educational goal 
Scholastic aptitude or intelligence tests are perhaps the most 
commonly used type of measuring device for selecting an occu¬ 
pational field. These tests do not possess magical qualities for 
determining the correct vocational choice, hut they do offer 
an important kind of assistance to the skilled counselor The 
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single score, mental age, or intelligence quotient, which most 
tests of this type yield, indicates within rather broad limits the 
level of occupational choice on which success is most likely to 
occur Probable failure m an occupation may often be pre¬ 
dicted with greater assurance than succ^S A number of voca¬ 
tions, including the professions, managerial positions, and highly 
skilled jobs require a faiily high level of scholastic aptitude 
On the other hand, possessing a relatively high I Q. by no 
means guarantees success because many other aptitudes, abili¬ 
ties, and personal qualities are needed. 

Table 9 presents the median Army General Classification 
Test scores for a sampling of enlisted white males who entered 
the army during World War II The men were grouped by 
civilian occupations The length of the bar for each occupational 
group represents the range of scoies for the middle 50 per cent 
of that group The occupations in Table 9 were selected from 
227 civilian occupations listed m the original article 

The chief emphasis m the Army General Classification Test 
was placed on verbal facility and number ability These abilities 
would appear to be most closely 1 elated to the c[ualities le- 
quired for successful entry into the professions and the higher 
levels of business and clerical activities Although the bars in 
the table show a great deal of overlapping from one vocation 
to another, there is definite evidence of important differences 
between occupations The median scoies foim a clear-cut “stair¬ 
step" from unskilled work to the professions Apparently it 
w'ould be difficult for a man with a median score of a carpenter 
to be a successful accountant At least such a person would fall 
a full 20 score points below the 25th percentile of those actively 
engaged m accounting 

Note the greater variability of scores for the vocations with 
lower median scores (the range of the middle SO per cent is 
greater) Apparently a number of men in these occupations 
made scores considerably above the minimum level required to 
remain m the occupation On the other hand there are few, if 
any, low scores for the high level occupations. Here is evi- 

Naomi Stewart, “A G C T Scores of Army Personnel Grouped by Occupa¬ 
tion,' OccitpalwnSj XXVI (October, 1947), pp 5—41 
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TABI.E 9 


Showing Medians ami the Range of the Middle SO Per Cent for 
THE A G C T Scores ok White Enlisted Men Groufed 
BY Civilian Occupations * 


Occupation 


Accounlonl 

Medical Student 

Writer 

Teacher 
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Store Manager 

HS Student (Academic) 

Machinist 
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H S Student (Vocational ) 

Carpenter ( General I 

Aulo- Serviceman 

Rainier ( General) 

Truck-Driver (Heavy I 

Cook 

Lohorer 

Barber 

Teomsier 

Miner 

Farm Worker 
Lumber|ack 
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♦ Data adapted from Table I, "A G C T Scores of Army Personnel Grouped bj 
Occupation,” Occupaitofis, XXVI (October, 1947), pp. 9-17 
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dence that it is easier to predict “failure” than “success ” Those 
who are unable to make relatively high scores in number ability 
and vqibal faality, as measured by the AGQTj. do not often 
enter or do not remain in the upper groups of vocations 
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The data m this study of army test scores should be inter¬ 
preted with care One weakness arises from the fact that offi¬ 
cer’s scores were not included The military services selected 
their enlisted personnel according to priorities set by civilian and 
military needs In some vocational fields, such as law, the army 
probably received a representative sampling, in other voca¬ 
tions, such as physics and engineering, many would be deferred 
or commissioned directly from civilian life The upper-level 
occupations require several years more education than those 
lower on the list More schooling is associated with higher 
scores on the AGCT, but the causal relationship is undoubtedly 
rather complex. Greater scholastic aptitude makes for a better 
academic record and a longer school career At the same time, 
more schooling leads to greater verbal facility and number 
abihty Other complicating factors are socioeconomic levels, 
foreign language backgrounds, educational opportunity as it 
vanes in different sections of the United States, recency of 
schooling, and the previous experience of taking objective tests 
Age was ruled out as a factor, since the lelationship between 
age and AGCT score was found to be negligible 

Measures of specific aptitude, such as tests of clerical apti¬ 
tude, mechanical comprehension, manual dexterity, spatial vis¬ 
ualization, aptitude for art and music, and the aptitudes neces¬ 
sary for admission to the professional schools for medicine, 
dentistry, and engineering have some value in aiding the student 
who is endeavoring to choose a vocation wisely Many research 
studies have attempted to correlate scores on one or more of 
these aptitude tests with some measure or criterion of success 
in the occupation The results have been encouraging but not 
wholly satisfying 

Vocational interest tests undoubtedly offer important dues 
for making good vocational choices Obviously, interest m any 
type of work is no guarantee of ability to do that work success¬ 
fully, but high aptitude m an area may lead to successful activity 


r'csUent summary of representative examples of this research is nre 
Bros^ WuTi; pp Vocational Fttness (New York Harper & 
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whicli in turn may intensify interest Again the relationship is 
probably complex and the research is by no means clear 

Personality inventories have been shown to possess some 
value for screening applicants for jobs whose personality pat¬ 
terns would appear to make them poor employment risks A 
fair degree of relationship was found in one reseaich study be¬ 
tween the scores for donnnance-subnnssiveness and emotional 
stability as measured by the Beinreuter Personality In\entory 
and the amount of life insurance sold by life underwriters 

Analyzing Personal Problems with the Aid of Tests_Many 

times when the counselor attempts to discover the background 
for and important leads to the solution of a student difficulty 
of an apparently iionpersonal nature, he finds that the i oots can 
be traced to a deeper and moie critical emotional problem 
Such emotional disturbances aie usually primary and important, 
hut the counselee piesents a dififerent type of perplexity as liis 
excuse for seeking a conference with the counselor Sometimes 
helping the student with the sniface difficulty, poor grades, 
financial stress, unhappy choice of courses, misunderstandings 
with instiuctors, conflicts with mcmbeis of the family, or what¬ 
ever it may be relieves tensions and opens the way for the 
frank discussion of deep-seated sources of trouble 

The general test profile may show the counselor some straws 
in the wind; low expectancy accompanied by heavy parental 
pressure for a good scholastic record, lack of genuine interest in 
the major field, a basically unsatisfactory or unrealistic voca¬ 
tional choice, specific deficiencies m certain essential tools of 
study, or some physical handicap like faulty vision or defective 
hearing 

Individual items, as well as scores from adjustment ques¬ 
tionnaires, may offer valuable leads to the alert counselor Un¬ 
der good interview conditions these indicators may be followed 
through with profit to both student and counselor Sufficiently 
well-trained guidance workers may use certain of the available 
proj'ective techniques for obtaining helpful insights into basic 
emotional stresses and strains Further discussion of the anal- 

Verne Steward, Vse and Value of Special Tests in the Selection of Life 
Undcrwrihrs I Los Angeles The Autlior, 19S4), pp 49-54 
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ysis of the individual student and his problems will be found in 
Chapter 14 

Types of Measures 

Reliability and Validity Data for Types o£ Tests_Sam¬ 

plings of measures of reliability for 1 epresentative tests are pre¬ 
sented in Table 10 These reliability coefficients were selected 
from research reports concerning generally recognized and 
widely used tests or measuring devices of each major type 
They are intended to provide the reader with a general idea of 
the range and central tendency for such data The reliability 
measuies were not piesented in association with specific tests 
because a genuinely fair appraisal of a particular test can be 
made only after careful study of the full details of sampling 
procedures, homogeneity of the sample, testing conditions, and 
of the adequacy of the statistical techniques employed 

The kinds of evidence for the validity of the several types of 
tests, as found in representative leseaich studies, are summar¬ 
ized in the last column of the table The list as presented is un¬ 
doubtedly not complete, but it probably contains the most com¬ 
monly employed approaches to test validity. Only “outside 
criteria’’ weie legarded as being appropriate for bases for 
studies of validity Other criteria were considered to be related 
to internal consistency rather than to validity in the basic sense 

Descriptive Data for Representative Tests.—^Tables 11 to 
15 were devised to make available to the reader descriptive data 
for certain representative tests The particular instruments de¬ 
scribed are not recommended for use any more than many 
other excellent tests that are not included. Space limitations 
required that a choice be made The tests reported were selected 
on two criteria (1) the tests most frequently mentioned by the 
h igh s chools responding to the questionnaire in the informal 
survey of guidance practices conducted by the authors (See 
Chapter 10), and (2) the tests that were highest on the fre- 
quency l ist for vet£iiaals.&uailaiicg^^ 

‘“JR Berkshire, J F T Bugental, Frank P Cassens and Harold A Edger- 
ton, "Test Preferences tn Guidance Centeis,” Occupations, XXVI (March, 1948), 
PP 339^0 
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Double-lettered forms are combination editions Tbe same booklet is used, wlietlier answers are marked on the test booklet or on the answer sheet. 
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Descriptive Data for Representative Tests of Special Aptitude 
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Descriptive Data, for Represemtative Vocational Interest Inventories 
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Descsiptive Data for I{epresentati\'e Adjlstment Oueshonnaires 
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302 PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE [Cli n 

Evaluative data were purposely omitted from these tables 
liecause an adequate judgment concerning the reliability and 
validity of a measuring device can be formed only by ana¬ 
lyzing research data thoroughly and by compaimg sueh data 
for many tests. It should be emphasized that the selection 
of the specific instrument for a given testing purpose is a 
task to be entrusted to specially trained personnel Coopera¬ 
tive planning is highly desirable in determining the general 
varieties of tests needed, but the actual choice of the instru¬ 
ment requires considerable expertness in the field of psychoni- 
etry. 


Summary of Guidance Uses of Tests 

Achievement or proficiency tests may be employed in the 
guidance program • 

1. To furnish a basis for planning the student’s progiam of 
activities in terms of actual facts about his previous learn¬ 
ings 

2. To indicate the present condition of certain essential tools 
of study such as reading, arithmetic, and language skills 

3. To diagnose the techniques of study used by a given stu¬ 
dent 

4. To aid the teacher and the counselor in presenting an accu¬ 
rate and objective picture of the student with his strengths 
and weaknesses to his parents 

5. To furnish the nece->sary facts so that a conference with a 
failing pupil will be helpful 

6. To assist the student m his choice of a major field of study 
and in working out an aiqiropriate program of work which 
will cajiitalizc on his pievious successes 

7. To assist the student in ai riving at a wise vocational choice 
by indicating the nature of pievious successes 

8. To reveal specific difficulties and weaknesses to the student, 
possibly m fields of work critically needed for the particu¬ 
lar vocational choice of the student 

9. To discover whether a student’s achievement harmonizes 
with available measures of his aptitudes and interests 
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Scholastic aptitude or intelligence tests may be employed in 
the guidance piogram " 

1. To indicate the student’s present level of maturation for 
learning, such as his readiness for beginning the study of 
reading, 01 of arithmetic, or of physics 

2 To measure such important phases of the student’s scholaS' 
tic aptitude as “language” and “nonlanguage” factors, 
“linguistic” and "quantitative” aptitudes, and the primary 
mental abilities (as defined by Thurstone) 

3 To define what quality of achievement can rightfully be 
expected of each student 

4 To aid parents m taking a more leahstic attitude toward 
the school achievement of their offspring 

5. To help the student discover some of his assets and limita¬ 
tions m the area of scholastic aptitude 

6 To discover some of the causal factors and conditions 
1 elated to scholastic failure 

7. To provide a basis for predicting educational success, 

8, To provide a basis for piedictmg vocational success 

9 To discover the student who is in need of mental hygiene 
because of achievement that is out of harmony with expec¬ 
tancy 

10. To determine the possible meed for more effective moti¬ 
vation. 

Special aptitude tests may be employed in the guidance pro¬ 
gram 

1. To aid in formulating a pattern or profile ot specific pre¬ 
dictors of vocational success 

2 To discover promising areas of future activity for the 
student, in such fields as art, music, office work, salesman¬ 
ship, accounting, watch lepau, and auto mechanics 

3. To locate the “valleys” or low p oints on the student’s pro¬ 
file of aptitudes which may serve to warn him away from 
certain fields of work 

4. To supplement tests of achievement and scholastic apti¬ 
tude m producing a more complete understanding of the 
studenj;s_pQtentiahties 
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Interest inventories may be employed in the guidance pro¬ 
gram: 

1 To obtain an indication of the over-all level of a student’s 
satisfaction with school, home, and community 

2. To piovide a more complete and a more valid picture of 
the vocational interests of the student than can be ob¬ 
tained from isolated statements of general interest in a 
certain occupation 

3. To discover highly motivated areas of activity for a given 
student which ma} furnish clues for possible vocational 
choices, 

4. To locate other important aieas where motivation is low, 
in order to remedy that condition 

5 To vsee a [latteni ot meaning in the “clustering” of inter¬ 
ests for a given student Since only a few occupations are 
specificallv listed m a vocational interest inventory, the 
over-all piclLue is more important than the specific voca¬ 
tions indicated 

6. To seive as points of contact m beginning an interview 
with a student regarding future educational and vocational 
plans 

7 To stimulate the student to consider just how he does feel 
about various areas of.study or activity as a preliminary 
basis of making a vocational choice 

Personality measures may be employed iii the guidance 
program: 

1 To gauge the general mental health level of the school 

2 To check, by means of an independent source, teachers’ 
ratings and observ'ations m the area of conduct, emotions, 
and social behavior 

3. To serve as a point of contact for a counseling conference 
Specific items may be “followed through” m the mteiview 

4. To obtain some specific mdicatois of attitudes, conflicts, 
tensions, frustrations, and sources of insecurity which will 
serve as bases for skilful counseling 

5. To furnish leads toward possible causal factors for stu- 
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dent difficulties and toward possible ways of solving stu¬ 
dent problems 

6 To screen out those students who need special counseling 
because of appaient emotional disturbances, personality 
deficiencies, or conflicts 


Suggestions eor Minimizing Some of the Limitations of 

Testing 

1. As early as feasible, begin to collect the necessary data and 
develop local norms National norms may have been deter¬ 
mined for communities, conditions, or curricula which 
diffei from yours 

2 Norms for the tests comprising a single battery may be 
inoie satisfactory for use m constructing student profiles 
than those obtained from a senes of separate, independent 
tests 

3. An important concept to keep m mind is that norms are 
only averages of what students have done They arejnpt 
standards indicating what they ought to do The norms 
for a test may be too high or too low for a given student 
01 class 

4 Plan the specific ways in which a certain type of test is to 
be used The validity of a given test should then he de¬ 
fined in terms of how correctly and efficiently the tasks 
assigned have been performed A test may have validity 
for other testing piograms but not for yours. 

5. Research studies dealing with the validation and use of 
representative tests of the type under consideration should 
be carefully examined in the light of the following ques¬ 
tions 

a) Were the standardizing groups sufficiently large and 
representative to give the reseaich findings any ‘Igeii- 
pral” meaning and applicability'^ 
h) Were the criterion measures, used as evidences of 
validity, stated m behavioral terms so that they can be 
transferred to your situation'^ 
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c) How closely do the criterion measures used lesemble 
the tasks to be assigned the test m your testing pro¬ 
gram ^ 

rf) Is there any evidence in the research to indicate that 
the lest IS likely to do the things satisfactorily that jou 
ilfied,have done? 

e) How consistent or reliable were the test scores as re¬ 
ported in the research? 

6. Before success in school or on the job can be predicted, it 
must be clearly defined School success has usually been 
defined in terms of teacher’s marks which do not form a 
very satisfactory ^yiterion Job success has seldom been 
adequately analyaed 

7 A special effort should be made to gain the full understand¬ 
ing and cooperation of the student gioup. Unless there is 
complete rapport, it will not be valid to assume that each 
score represents the student’s sinceie and best response 

8 Since reading skill is a prominent factor in many papei- 
and-pcncil tests, especially in group-type scholastic apti¬ 
tude tests, care must be taken to interpret each low score 
in the light of possible read.mg handicaps 

9 A similar allowance should be made for the fact that most 
achievement and scholastic aptitude tests are heavily 
weighted with verbalizations, abstractions, and memorized 
factual materials 

10. It IS also wise to recall that most tests reflect a rather 
definite qiiltural pattern which is associated with socio¬ 
economic status Some workers believe that many tests 
are “saturated with middle-class values ” 

11 In the interpretation of scholastic aptitude test results, it 
is important to keep the following concepts in mmd. 

a) Scholastic aptitudes or intelligence tests measure what 
the student learned to the date of the test in the 
areas and functions .sampled Any conclusions about 
the student’s capacity for learning can only be inferred 
from his success or failure on the test. 
h ) The mental age obtained from the test is less likely to 
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be misused than the I Q. The M.A, I'epresents the 
present level of ability or the '‘mental maturity” of the 
student The I Q represents his late of growth m the 
functions measured The M A will be more closely 
1 elated to school success than the I Q 
c) Special care must be exeicised in interpreting the 
I Q after 13 or 14 years of chi onological age since its 
exact definition is somewhat altered 
t/) Scholastic aptitude is no longer considered a single 
measure Both the mental age and the I Q represent 
the summation of successes on a number of different 
kinds of test items. A detailed study of the several 
abilities or factors measured is very important Samples 
of such factors are the language and nonlanguage sec¬ 
tions of the California Test of Mental Matuiity and 
the several parts of the Chicago Tests of Primary 
Mental Abilities Act , t- 

12 Since interest m an area of activity is no guarantee of the 
possession of the necessary qualities of ability or peison- 
ality to succeed in that field, it is wise to balance the inter- 
pietation of interest measures with a full consideration of 
other measures and recorded facts 

13 An eflective program of testing is not likely to result from 
imposing a plan of action on a faculty or guidance staff by 
administrative flat Cooperative planning, although it is 
certainly slower and sometimes discoui aging, pays divi¬ 
dends in the long run 

14 An unforgivable ^error in testing is to leport results in 
such a manner as to put teachers “on the spot ” Even 
definite assurances from the superintendent or principal 
may not allay the suspicion that comparisons are being 
made from school to school and fiom teacher to teacher. 
When a teacher feels she is being judged in terms of test 
results, she may emphasize the specific subject matter of 
the tests m her teaching or she may even coach directly 
for the test (if she knows which test is to be given) Cer¬ 
tainly it will be more difficult to obtain her wholehearted 
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cooperation. When testing surveys are to be made, it is 
entirely possible to submerge individual classioom groups 
and schools in the total school population so that all 
identification will be lost 

IS. Since many achievement tests tend to reflect the traditional 
elements in the curncuhiin, theie is genuine danger that a 
strong emphasis on survey test results may cause teachers 
to make their instruction harmonize with test content 
rather than to use the test to evaluate their instruction A 
strong local program of evaluation using some teacher- 
made tests under competent leadership may serve to pro¬ 
duce a wholesome balance between teaching and testing. 

16 It is also possible that highly conventionalized achievement 
tests will tend to penalize the student who makes an orig¬ 
inal approach to problems or who has creative imagination 
A skilful teacher and counselor is alert to observe possible 
indicatois of such ability 

17. Since test scores can serve only as ajds to judgment and 
never as substitutes for judgment, it is essential that the 
critical importance of patience, care, thorough training, 
and evaluated experience on the part of the test interpreter 
be recognized. He must endeavor to see the forest as well 
as the trees 

18 Most teachers and counselors will not need to be reminded 
of the professional obligation to keep test i esnlts completely 
except when a knowledge of the findings will 
Bt^g^a^cfircct benefit to the student and will incur the 
minimum risk of misuse. 


Questions and Problems 

1. Make a list of the objectives of the guidance program and 
indicate how each could be evaluated by some form of measuimg 
device 

2 Outline a definite program of testing for some particular 
school situation Describe the school and give your reasons for 
introducing each type of test at the particular grade level to which 
it was assigned 
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3. Select a specific test of any type, and list the evidence sup- 
portini,’' your choice, including data on validity, reliability, objec- 
tivit>, format, tunc schedule, ease of administering and scoiing, 
and the estimated cost 

4. Outline a plan for administering a particular test Consider 
problems of gaining student rapport How will you introduce the 
test^ Who will score the test^ What checks and cautions wdl you 
observe ? 

5 What is an "aptitude” ^ How does it differ from an "ability” ^ 
From a "capacity”? See how many different definitions of the 
word “aptitude” you can find Which definition do you prefer? 
Why? What difference does the definition make to the use of 
aptitude tests ? 

6 Criticize the present available evidence regaidmg the validity 
of achievement tests, scholastic aptitude tests, special aptitude tests, 
interest inventories, and adjustment questionnaires Do these tests 
possess a practical working validity? What specific cautions can 
you suggest to avoid misuse? 

7 Look up the cumulative record data for some student Com¬ 
ment on the test scores recorded When were they given? How 
spaced in time? Criticize the testing practices employed Where 
good? Where poor? Interpret the scores and make predictions for 
the student How would }ou counsel him? 

8. Enact a counseling interview for interpreting test results 
before the guidance class Select members of the class for the 
counselor and counselee, respectively 

9. Outline a counselor's talk to a high school faculty on the 
importance and specific values of a well-organized testing program 

10. Suggest how a superintendent of schools might defend the 
expenditure of two dollars per student pei year for a testing pro¬ 
gram How much of a program could he purchase with this 
money? Is it enough? 

11. Select a teaching field or subject and show how the teacher 
could use tests as aids to understanding his students 

12 What kinds of tests can be constructed with a reasonable 
degree of success by the classroom teacher? Prepare a few sample 
Items for one such test 
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Chapter 12 

THE PLACE AND VALUE OF RECORDS 

In 1927 one of the leading contendeis for the presidency of 
the United States attempted to call public attention to the 
alleged shnitcoimiigs of his principal opponent, and of the 
administration with winch the latter was in sympathy, by re¬ 
peatedly demanding, “Let's have a look at the record I” Rightly 
or wrongly, this candidate had taken as his thesis a position 
which might have been stated “By then records ye shall know 
them ” 


The Importance of Records 

No less significant than the records of men in high public 
office are the records which have been made and are daily being 
made by the students m our secondaiy schools The more com¬ 
plete and accurate these are—and the greater the period of time 
they covei—the more valuable they become, especially in the 
hands of those who have both the criteria foi, and experience 
in, their evaluation. Truly, we can say of our secondary school 
population “By their records ye shall knozv them ” 

Student Records and the Teacher—There may be some 
teachers who will take issue with the above statement They 
will say that the way really to know a student is to observe 
what he does m the classioom—not in just one class but m all 
Ins classes-“to discovei the nature and extent of his so-called 
extracurricular participation, to be familiar with his interests, 
hopes, and ideals, and to learn something of his home, friends, 
and family backginund With these teachers we have no quar¬ 
rel The best advice to anyone who would be of maximum 
service to students still is to “know the whole child “ 
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At the prcbcnt time, however, relatively few teachers have 
this privilege With increased emphasis being placed on mass 
cdncatum, opportunities fni individual teachers to "know the 
whole child” giadually become fewer and fewei As numbers 
increase one observes moie and more specialization in teach¬ 
ing Tins trend doubtless improves administrative efficiency, 
but one must always pay a price for specialization It usually 
means less all-round contact with students than before There 
is considerable evidence, therefote, that by the very nature of 
recent educational developments it is the counselor rather than 
the classroom teacher who has the greatest opportunity to know 
what the individual student is doing m all lus classes 

Then, too, there are those who maintain that no record, no 
matter how accurate or complete, evei tells all the essential facts 
about a student They insist that one must work with students 
in face-to-face situations over a period of time if he wishes to 
undci stand them He certainly cannot do this without accumu¬ 
lating numerous subjective judgments and, we hope, some ob¬ 
jective data as well No one will question the value of vital, 
face-to-face situations and relationships It is believed that the 
essential elements of all such situations affecting an indivmal 
student can be reduced to record form, and that this composite 
picture w'lll be both more meaningful and reliable than the sub¬ 
jective opinion and careful measurement of any one teacher ^ 

The Student’s Letter of Introduction —A final explanation 
should be made to those who would “make history rather than 
record it ” At such crucial points m a student’s career as his 
entrance into the senior high school, a junior college, or the uni¬ 
versity, be comes to these institutions moie or less as a stranger. 
Articulation of most secondary schools with the administrative 
units above and below is lamentably weak Even if this were 
not the case, there would still he numerous instances of students 
entering from institutions situated at consideiable distances 
from the cnrollmg school Socially, at least, the entering student 
is a stranger 

‘llnrth^ O Gmllford, “Signiric.mce of Acadtiiuc Achievtinent m the Guidance 
ot Vocational Students, Journal of Ediicatwnal Research, XXXI (March, 1938], 
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It has been maintained in a previous chaptei (Chapter 4) 
that the selection of a proper cuiriculum, bioadly conceived 
and with all the vocational and avocational implications taken 
into consideration, is for each student the most important func¬ 
tion that guidance has to perform. At the time of enteiing the 
various educational units these curiicular considerations aie (01 
should be) reviewed for the student in order that he may set up 
worthy, harmonious, and realizable educational goals In other 
words, the counselor should make certain that the student has 
chosen and is getting started in the curriculum which is best 
for him. At such times documentary evidence, 1 e, his record 
from the previous school, is most welcome to the enrolling 
official. 

Anyone with experience knows how vague and misleading 
students can (unintentionally) be in furnishing from memory 
such items as number of semesters of each subject completed, 
units or Cl edits earned, grades received, etc Some will say, 
“So what^’’ The answer to this somewhat rhetoiical question 
is that many times, when transcripts of record are not imme¬ 
diately available, students must of necessity be programmed 
without them The writers look back to numerous cases of sub¬ 
sequent maladjustment of various kinds that are directly trace¬ 
able to this enforced, unsatisfactory, and blundering procedure 

Records Are Kept for the Student’s Benefit_From the 

moment a student enters an educational institution to the time 
that someone in that institution, be it guidance expert or class¬ 
room teacher, comes to know him intimately, his written record 
represents the major asset in dealing with him intelligently" 
The school will wish to use this record to his advantage, cer¬ 
tainly not against him. This is a point that students do not 
always understand Just as students sometimes feel—perhaps 
with some justification—that the purpose of examinations is to 
“get something on them” rather than to promote learning 
activity, there is an occasional suspicion that records are kept 
for the school’s benefit rather than their own It is well, there- 

® Velma A Abney, "Marks Maj Be Faulty, But—/' Journal of Education, 
CXXI (June, 1938), p 199 
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fore, to set students right on this point This is a. proper task 
for the guidance worker 

Schools Demand Transcripts of Record —If a student sees 
tliat his transcript of record is demanded for admission and 
subjected to careful evaluation upon his entering, say, a junior 
college, that student will very likely deduce that a standard four- 
year college or univeisity which he may subsequently wish to 
attend will also requiie a complete transcript of his record and 
scrutinize it m great detail. As a matter of fact, the further he 
climbs the educational ladder, the more evident it becomes that 
his very admission to the higher institution depends on what 
the transcript reveals 

In fairness to the student this should be made known to him 
early There is a belief shared by a large number of students 
that the diploma of graduation squares all accounts This is 
due partly, no doubt, to the practice of issuing standard di¬ 
plomas to all graduates of secondary institutions Only rarely 
do such diplomas show the name of the curriculum completed, 
the honors conferred, the grades received, the tank in the grad¬ 
uating class, and the like Indeed, it is quite defensible that the 
diplomas of a given school should be standard and uniform m 
wording The student ought to understand, however, that the 
use and value of a diploma are like those of a glass eye—esthetic 
rather than practical He may as well frame it, or have it en¬ 
cased in a rich leather cover, for no school official or employer 
is hkely ever to ask to see it Rather, he will request that the 
transcript of record be sent—not brought by the student— 
directly from the school last attended. 

Business Likes Records, Too—Educational institutions aie 
not the only agencies today which insist on having complete 
transcripts of lecord Students should be apprised of this fact 
Large business organizations and employers are beginning to 
ask schools for one or both of the following in the case of all 
applicants for employment (1) a confidential statement, usually 
on blank forms supplied by the employer and calling for the 
signature of some school official, of the student’s character and 
personality traits, and (2) a complete transcript of the student’s 
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recnid Although prospective employers aie not making use 
of this service at piesent to an extent approaching interschool 
use, it seems safe to predict that m time they will appreciate 
It fully as much as do the schools If the present ratio con¬ 
tinues, there will always be at least twice as many students going 
directly into business and industry upon graduation as to the 
universities and professional schools Only a minority of the 
latter group will become their own employers Parents who 
want to judge for themselves are in increasing numbers asking 
schools at appropriate times for transcripts of their son’s or 
daughter’s lecord and evaluations of the same In the face of 
such evidence it should not be difficult to “sell” the individual 
student on the importance of having a good record 

The Cost of Record Keeping 

Thus far the discussion of the value of keeping accurate and 
complete records has been m general terms Next in order is a 
consideration of the specific items which are easily obtainable 
and which, in fairness to the student and for his protection, 
should be made matters of permanent record This raises the 
problem of costs There is no denying the fact that as more data 
are recorded a greater amount of time and expense is entailed 
In fact, any deliberation as to what data should be recorded, 
whether the resulting record shall be temporary or permanent, 
m ■whose office the data should be recorded and stored, when and 
how often such data are to be gathered, and who shall enter 
data on the records are matters of organization and adminis¬ 
tration which must finally be reckoned m dollars and cents 

Certain very complete record-keeping systems which have 
been proposed in the past have frequently met with the criticism 
from practical school men that the cost of their upkeep would be 
excessive Such individuals would do ■vv'ell to considei the cost, 
not only in dollars and cents but also in time, before adopting 
any system of record keeping It is still good business to buy no 
more, educationally speaking, than one can pay for 

There is another problem confronting the school official 
Although record keeping and pupil accounting are likely to be 
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costly, an adequate record and accounting system is absolutely 
necessary in any well-rounded plan of guidance Guidance 
workers need more records, not fewei , inoie bases on which to 
make judgments, more data, and they should use all those data 
lohich arc gathered instead of merely filing them away With 
all these considerations in mind—the cost of a system of pupil 
accounting, the demand for pertinent data which will be used,, 
and the necessity for keeping within a budget—certain sug¬ 
gestions will need to be made as to those items which must be 
permanently recorded m any forward-looking system of guid¬ 
ance 

Record Reproduction—Mention has already been made of 
the necessity of furnishing transcripts from time to time to high 
schools and colleges, to business institutions and prospective 
employers, to parents, and to students themselves In many 
schools the demand for transcripts of record, wlnle particularly 
heavy at certain times of the year, is great enough at all times 
to constitute something of a drain on the time of the clerical 
staff of the records office Any discussion of the cost of record 
keeping should, theiefore, take into account the cost of repro¬ 
ducing records either to be sent outside the school system or 
for the use of two or more offices within a school 

Wliether or not any money can be spent for record reproduc¬ 
tion equipment will probably depend in large part on the school’s 
size If there is such a thing as equipment’s “paying for itself,” 
certainly this will be true in the case of latge institutions Copy¬ 
ing transcripts of record is apt to be a slow and tedious process 
where great care and accuracy are essential, yet when done by 
hand or by typewriter, it is always subject to human errors 
Two things may be said in favor of using record reproduction 
equipment (1) such equipment literally performs m matters of 
seconds that which requires minutes by the older methods, and 
(2) transcribing eirors are eliminated since an exact reproduc¬ 
tion is always made 

Any school enrolling one thousand or more students would 
be justified m purchasing record reproduction equipment If 
funds can be obtained, smaller schools might also give considera- 
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tion to the matter, such equipment will at least be found tiscjitl 
in schools having nn more than one hundred students. 

There are various reproduction processes—some “wet” and 
others “dry,” some requn ing a darkroom and others not, some 
utilizing ammonia fumes to produce a permanent dye, many 
having all necessary chemicals scaled in attractive cabinets, and 
most of tliem capable of furnishing reproductions of any desued 
size from unity size down to about 50 per cent of unity. A 
complete description of any one of the processes, however, would 
be out of place heie Equipment which can be recommended 
by the authors fni school 01 college use may be purchased for 
about tliree hundred dollais upward Listed below aie the 
names and addresses of some leading manufactureis, togetlier 
with particular models which have been suggested for school 
use Conespondence with these manufactureis with respect to 
size and weight of equipment, details of the process, costs, and 
the like is invited 

Manufacturer Addrc^^ 

Charles Biumng Co, Inc New York, N Y 

Haloid Company Rochester, N Y 

Orahd Division, General Johnson City, N Y 

Anahne & Film Corporation 
Photostat Corporation Rochester, N Y 

Remington Rand, Inc Buffalo, N Y 

Marks of Achievement 

Any mention of marks to be recorded will probably bring 
to mind grades indicative of scholastic achievement Such a 
record usually takes the form of a listing of subjects or couises 
studied m any one semester or year The different groupings of 
subjects, which thus lepresent progiams of work carried m 
successive semesters, are arranged sequentially across, or down, 
the page Space should be provided to recoid when a particular 
course or block of courses was taken This can be done by en¬ 
tering the month and year denoting the beginning and end of 
each semester, such as “Sept '52 — Feb ’S3.” Immediately 
to the right of every course listed should appear the semester 


Model 

Copyflex Model 2 
Continuous Printer 
Rcctigraph Simplex 
Ozalid Streamliner 

Photostat Junior 
Dexigraph D 41460 A 
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mark winch the student has earned m that course ® These marks 
should be entered without the plus and minus signs which in¬ 
structors sometimes use. Not only should this save time in 
recording, but it also takes into account the growing conviction 
that final achievement grades cannot be accurately expressed 
in more than five, or at the most seven, geneial classifications. 
(Phis and minus grades more than double these numbers ) To 
the right of the maik should be placed the units or credits which 
the course has yielded, and finally, to the right of this, should be 
the “grade points” or “honor points” received, calculated on the 
basis to be outlined later 


I etter Gr-ide 

Explanation 

Equivalent on 
Scale of 100 

“V 

Superior 

93-100 

"B" 

Good 

85- 92 

"C” 

Average 

75- 84 

"D" 

Barely Passing 

65- 74 

iipn 

Failure 

Below 65* 

“E" or “Inc” 

Not a final grade— 

To be replaced within one 
semester by some final grade 
“A” to “F” 



* This passing grade is purely arbitrary Other passing grades call for adjust¬ 
ments in percentage equivalents 


A word about the particular characters to use in entering 
achievement grades is in order We have just alluded to a ten¬ 
dency toward a five-point scale of marking A greater number 
than five points is likely to involve more and more inaccuracy 
in marking, while fewer than five points on a scale (e g , “Pass,” 
“Fail," “Recommended”) generally work to the disadvantage 
of superior students The trend toward a five-point scale has 
been particularly disastrous to the percentage system of grading 
—m reality, an attempted 100-pomt marking scale' Even if we 
could settle upon a five-point scale, there would still be the ques- 

^ Wherever the word semester appears the reader will understand that quarter^ 
term or even year might be substituted for it, depending on the particular practice 
of an institution The semester plan of organization, however, is by far the most 
common 
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tion of whether to use number or letter grades Again, there 
has been a trend away from the use of numbers like “1,” “2,” 
or “3” for representing grades The recommendation is accord¬ 
ingly made that in some conspicuous place on the record sheet 
the explanation of grades shown above should be printed, ( Since 
some institutions, notably the Service Academies, demand the 
percentage equivalents of letter grades, these may be included 
also ) 

When semester marks (or grades) have been recorded ac¬ 
cording to the suggestions made above, it is an easy matter to 
obtain for every student an index of gencial achievement in all 
subjects studied This index is expiessed numerically as a 
grade-point ratio 

Let us suppose that it is desired to calculate a student’s grade- 
point ratio for a semester which has just been completed. This 
IS done 011 the basis of the grades received and the credit value 
of each subject attempted To take care of situations where 
subjects might have different credit values, and where diffeient 


thetical case is used as an example: 


Subjects Studied 
Chemistry 
U S Constitution 
German 

English Literature 
Physical Education 


Semester 

Hours 

S 

3 

4 
3 
1 

16 


Grade points are assigned as follows 

Grade of “A” 

Grade of‘‘B’ 

Grade of “C” 

Grade of "D” 

Grade of “F" 


following 

hypo- 


Grade 

Grade 

Points 

B 

15 

F 

0 

A 

16 

C 

6 

D 

1 


38 

4 points per unit 

3 points per unit 

2 points per unit 


To calculate the grade-point ratio, the number of grade points 
earned is divided by the numbei of units of work attempted 
Since the student in the hypothetical case above attempted 16 
semester units of work and earned in them a net of 38 grade 
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points, his grade-point ratio is 2 37 To make a cumulative 
grade-point ratio. 1 e , to bring the grade-point ratio up to date 
every semestei, it is merely necessaiy to divide the units at¬ 
tempted during the total number of semesters in attendance into 
the total number of grade points earned in that time 

It is customary to base either the principal’s or the school’s 
“recommendation” upon the attainment of a previously an¬ 
nounced grade-point ratio. The granting of “recommended 
status,” 1 e. the right of the student to take curricula of the 
sti ictly academic type when two or moi e types of curricula are 
provided, is a case in point The high school principal’s recom¬ 
mendation of a student to college authorities (for purposes of 
admission) is anothei. When this is done, the minimum grade- 
pnmt ratio of 2 75 is suggested as one which is very fair to the 
student As will be noted, this is somewhat less than a “B” 
a\ erage 


Data to be Recorded 

Personal and Family Data—^Agreement that pertinent vital 
data concerning the pupil and his home should be incorporated 
in the permanent record should not be difficult to obtain * The 
first item of this sort w'ouid logically seem to be the fidl name 
of the student, recorded m the following order; last, first, and 
middle names This should be followed by the date of birth, 
rather than the chronological age It may be recorded as 
“August 20, 1933” or “8-20-33,” so long as the method is kept 
uniform Next should come the place of birth Care should be 
taken to record both the city (or town) and the state. Race or 
nationality should be shown 5cx should be recorded as “M” 
or “F,” unless boys’ records are uniformly kept on paper of one 
color and girls’ on a diffeient color, as is sometimes done 

Separate space should be provided on the cumulative record 
for the name, nationality, and occupation of each parent Since 
occupations are subject to change, an extra line or two will be 
needed The names and dates of birth of any brothers or sisters 

•’LL Jarvie, "Developing Guidance Program," Progressive Education, XVI 
(January, 1939), p 28 
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should appear Their ages, which constantly increase, should 
never be entered Space should be provided for the pupil’s 
address, and since it is likely to change over a period of time, 
two or three lines might well be provided Finally, there should 
be a space for a small photograph of the pupil, about an inch 
and a half square Peihaps some foiward-looking superin¬ 
tendent will wish to provide space for the pupil’s fingerprints, 
to provide positive identification 

Test Data —The amount of test data which will be gathered, 
and the amount of space which must be provided for their 
recoiding, must be determined largely in the light of the need 
for testing m a sound guidance program Almost anyone would 
agree that a certain amount of testing is not only desirable but 
necessary A good many others would maintain that a testing 
program should be as extensive as available funds permit. 
Realizing, however, that in most cases schools must be operated 
on somewhat limited budgets, the following suggestions are 
made as to a minimum testing program, the findings of which 
should be made matters of permanent record 

First, we should mention the so-called intelligence test, 
which IS really a measure of academic or scholastic aptitude It 
reveals one’s fitness to do ordinary schoolwork, as schools are 
jor the most part organized. Results of previous tests of this 
character which the student may have taken should be secured 
and entered if possible. If two different tests, or two different 
forms of the same test, yield substantially the same I Q when 
taken three or four years apart, there may be no need for fur¬ 
ther testing of this kind However, when sizable discrepancies 
in the calculated I Q’s appear, further tests should be given 
This procedure should disclose any previous mistakes m admin¬ 
istering or scoring a test or m calculating the I Q. 

Second, a measure of personality or temperament might well 
be utilized The development of personality is being stressed 
in the school curriculum and is also finding a wider acceptance 
as ai],objective of guidance If the student is expected to develop 
a betfer personality as a result of his secondary school experi¬ 
ences, he should be apprised of his present personality status 
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Fortunately a nunibei of these inventories, suitable for use with 
secondary school students, are available One needs only to be 
reminded that in the world of work personality traits count even 
more than learning and skills, to lealize what a powerful tool 
personality-trait data constitute in the hands of a skilled guid¬ 
ance workei. 

Third, an inventory of a student’s interests is suggested. 
Eiery guidance worker knows the numerous interests some 
students have stated and how difficult it is to get an expression 
of any interest at all from others Guidance people realize, too, 
that stated interests are often not very real, perhaps being mere 
catch words repeated over long periods of time and lepresenting 
only wishful thinking Although much can be done by the 
skilled counselor m the interview to separate bona fide and 
transitory interests, this is one source of data which seems to be 
indispensable in matters of cuniculum selection and general 
guidance purposes Even though they are subject to change 
with increasing maturity, interest inventory data should be 
obtained and carefully lecorded 

Fourth, if time and money permitted, it would be an excellent 
plan to test many aptitudes as is done at the Umveisity of 
Minnesota Practical considerations, however, may make it im¬ 
possible to do more than test students who apparently have 
greate r need than then fellows for such tests If students are 
assigned to counselors on a vocational choice basis or are re¬ 
quired on entrance to specify such choices, it should then be pos¬ 
sible to select the, most appropriate specific aptitude tests. Art 
majors should be examined for artistic aptitude, music majors 
for musical aptitude, clerks for clerical aptitude, stenographers 
for stenographic aptitude, and so on. Tests of this kind are of 
two general types pencil-and-paper and performance It is fre¬ 
quently possible to give group pencil-and-paper tests of this 
character to all students ni a school, and individual tests to the 
much smaller number whose curricular plans warrant the addi¬ 
tional expense In any event it would be wise to gather some 
data in each of the four areas mentioned The first will yield 
information on abstract intelligence, the second on personality 
or behavior patterns, the third m the area of interests, and the 
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last on talents or specific aptitudes If personality is so varied 
as the foregoing classification would seem to indicate, it becomes 
imperative that the counselor have something approaching a 
complete picture of the student’s interests and abilities 

These four types of tests have all been concerned with the 
potential abilities of students Very often it is desirable to 
employ standardized subject matter tests Such a procedure is 
called for when it is felt that factors other than achievement 
have entered into the assigning of an ordinary (achievement) 
grade in such degree as to cause distortion Where httle of this 
is known to exist in a school there is correspondingly less need 
for the giving and recot ding of such standardized tests Test 
data may be valuable, however, in pointing out to parents or 
patrons of a school that institutional achievement is above the 
national norms or at least up to the level of that m comparable 
schools 

It is very difficult, however, to keep in mind a minimum test¬ 
ing program, which must be done if costs are to be pared, and 
say more than has been mentioned concerning educational tests 
Ideally, the 1 esults of any standardized test m a secondai y school 
subject, be it chemistry, plane geometiy, or United States his¬ 
tory, covering what the student may be expected to learn in the 
year, should be made matters of permanent record We are con¬ 
cerned not with ideal but with practical situations, however, and 
accordingly make the recommendation that. English be consid¬ 
ered the one field in which it is clearly essential to gather edu¬ 
cational test data It is not necessary to elaborate on the value 
of knowing a student’s background in vocabulary, 111 rate of 
reading, and his degree of comprehension The amount of con¬ 
tact which secondary students have with subjects of an academic 
nature vanes considerably, but it is safe to say that every student 
will meet situations winch call for adequate vocabulary, reason¬ 
able reading rate, and sati.sfactory comprehension of English 
Serious deficiency in these skills acts as a bar to success in any 
academic subject, profession, or vocation It is significant that 
much of the finest guidance work is being done in the field of 
remedial reading, and with results that are truly gratifying 
Where students have been poorly taught, or when they are far 
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below their grade in English ability, there is no other alterna¬ 
tive than to teach them to read so that they may know perhaps 
for the first time what most schoohvork “is all about ” ® 

Some Recent Proposals.—This chapter would not be com¬ 
plete without a discussion of some of the newer ideas of what 
should he entered on the record sheet Some of these have 
already been mentioned A decade ago schools were not much 
concerned with recording such factors as interests, personality 
traits, or special abilities (in anything except a strictly academic 
sense). Our suggestions as to the minimum number of data 
which should be entered on the permanent, cumulative record 
include these three categories But many workers go much 
further 

They would enter subjective trait ratings of the student sub¬ 
mitted by several (or all) of his instructors They would make 
a complete in\cntory of his extracui ricular activities They 
would record the various remunerative jobs that he had had 
outside of school They would record summer experiences, edu¬ 
cational plans, significant home conditions, interests stated fiom 
time to time, results of physical examinations, state of mental 
health, and other factors Some would assign actual letter 
grades each semester on such items as “Responsibility,” “Nat¬ 
ural Curiosity,” “Social Sensitivity,” and “Work Plabits” in 
connection with each subject Finally, there have been proposals 
of an entirely different nature for student accounting, such as 
the Anecdotal Record, which will be discussed later ® 

There is no doubt that each of these proposals has much to 
commend it Even subjective data are important, opinions of 
experts should always be respected Our concern here is how, 
where, and at what cost such information shall be preserved 
Several forms and folders have been drawn up that call for 
much more in the way of pupil information The wi iters’ ob¬ 
servations of such forms have disclosed that, for one leason or 
another, a great many of the spaces provided are never used. 
They seem to have been printed “just in case " The fact that 

® Arthur I Gates, “Maladjustments Due to Failure in Reading,’’ School Exec¬ 
utive, LV (June, 1936), p 379 

® John A Randall, “Anecdotal Behavior Journal,” Progressive EducaHon, XIII 
(January, 1936), p 22 
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sucli information is potentially valuable, but that it is seldom 
assembled m complete form on a permanent record, needs to be 
examined A practical way to circumvent this difficulty is to 
make provision on the record sheet for only such data as can 
be recorded in complete form and will always be used All other 
data are best gathered as occasions arise and kept on file In a 
confidential folder. 

The Confidential Folder 

A manila folder of good quality, fifth-cut, letter size, and 
with the student’s name pasted on the tab is recommended 
These folders will fit a standaid metal file which should be 
provided with au individual lock Into these folders should go 
such items as (1) the student’s proposed program, planned in 
terms of a definite curriculum foi as many semesters in ad¬ 
vance as seems wise, (2) all lettcis received, and carbon copies 
of all letters wiitten, concerning tins student from and to 
parents and others; (3) agreements or understandings affect¬ 
ing date or conditions of graduation or concerning methods of 
meeting the particular requirements of some curriculum or col¬ 
lege, Signed by the student or a parent, (4) communications 
from faculty members concerning the student’s attitudes, indus¬ 
try, reliability, and general contribution to the classwork, (S) 
reports from the attendance office or deans regarding reasons 
for unsatisfactory attendance, and any facts in the home or 
personal situation which might explain the irregulai ity, (6) a 
health card from the school physician showing actual detailed 
findings, and a recommendation regarding physical education 
assignments, (7) a record of any difficulties with juvenile or 
police authorities, (8) petitions for changes of curriculum or 
dropping of courses, (9) information gathered from interviews 
regarding outside work, social and economic background, extra¬ 
curricular activities, and special plans, (10) any confidential 
information, from whatever source, which would make for a 
more intelligent handling of the student’s case 

It may appear that the authors have made the common error 
of proposing more data than can in practice be gathered, di 
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gcstecl, filed, and used The difference between getting all of 
this—and more—information on a permanent record sheet, no 
matter how zealously one resolves to keep the recoi d from pry¬ 
ing eyes, and having certain information on the sheet and the 
rest m a special folder is as follows (1) The data kept in the 
special folder will evolve only as certain developments take 
place (2) They do not need to be “posted” by clerks (3) They 
are often highly confidential in nature (4) The amount of 
such data gathered will vary markedly from student to student 
(5) Since these types of data are always “live” wlien they 
come into the counselor’s office, they will usually be lead im¬ 
mediately and acted upon (6) By having this type of informa¬ 
tion in the hands and 111 charge of the counselor, who is lespon- 
sible for a particular group of counselees, the legistrar’s office 
IS free to do the more routine work of pupil accounting The 
permanent record sheet will still remain a most important device, 
since It is the basic record, and it is very necessary that it be 
kept up to date according to some predetermined schedtde of 
posting Lastly, it is to be understood that when the registrar 
aiid counselor are different persons, the counselor should have 
ready access to the permanent records m the former’s office 

The Anecdotal Record 

The anecdotal record, to which reference has been made, is 
a running account of the daily experiences of students as re¬ 
ported by those who are expected to know them best in given 
situations—their teachers Under this plan of record keeping, 
each instructor is requested to jot down, while still fresh m his 
memory, any anecdote which may be significant in interpreting 
the actions of the student These anecdotes may have to do 
with observed interests, skills, personality traits, difficulties, 
special abilities, cases Involving misconduct and discipline, and 
the like They are observations and descriptions of behavior, 
rather than mterpretahons of behavior They are gathered by 
teachers for their own use and are also sent peiiodically to the 
counselors who use the various items of information In talk¬ 
ing with the student about these anecdotes (although he may 
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not ostensibly have called the student to his office for this par- 
ticulai purpose), the counselor may wish to keep a further 
anecdotal record of the case for himself 

Guidance workers agree that properly kept anecdotal lecords 
furnish up-to-date and vital infoimation about students The 
only drawback to such procedure is the work and expense in¬ 
volved It may be significant that the anecdotal behavior journal 
seems to have had its greatest development in institutions where 
the teaching and counseling loads, in numbers of students han¬ 
dled, are relatively light The anecdotal record furnishes much 
the same kind of information as that already suggested for the 
confidential file or folder With proper cooperation from the 
instructors, it guarantees a steady flow of significant informa¬ 
tion to and from the counselor’s office In large institutions or 
in those having heavy teaching and counseling loads, this may 
prove to be a greater flow than can be handled The authors 
would not in any case recommend the anecdotal record as a 
substitute for the information posted on the permanent record 
sheet, and they believe that the wide-awake counseloi will get 
much of the same information in other ways Nevertheless the 
underlying idea is an excellent one for the counselor to employ 
in recording, for his own use, the results of his interviews and 
for organizing the information which he secures thereby. 


The Cumulative Record Sheet 

The “Face” of the Sheet —It is an unfortunate characteristic 
of all articles or discussions dealing with marks or records that 
a great amount of detail is usually presented Since this is prob¬ 
ably inescapable, our purpose will now be to summarize as 
briefly as possible the various items to record which have alieady 
been mentioned as desirable and probably within the budgets 
of most secondary schools 

The reader will have noticed that the teims student’s cuinu- 
latwe record and the permanent record sheet have been used 
interchangeably in this chapter This has been done intention¬ 
ally, as the record which it is desired to preserve in permanent 
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forni certainly should be cumulative in character—it should re¬ 
veal growth, progress, trends, and developments 

One can best summarize the diflferent items which should be 
found on the permanent recoid sheet by a suggested arrange¬ 
ment of these items A rather common practice is to print 
record forms on both sides of the sheet This is done primarily 
111 the interests of economy, but the practice makes possible the 
placement of data on the reverse side of the sheet which it is 
desired that students or their paients should not see, and which 
need not be forwarded as a routine matter to other schools or 
to business institutions The reverse side will remain down on 
the counselor’s desk during interviews 

The face of the record sheet, then, would need to provide 
space only for the following (1) the name of the student, 
(2) date of birth, (3) place of birth, (4) sex, (5) race or 
nationality, (6) the name of the school furnishing the record, 
(/’) names of other schools furnishing data within the span 
of tune represented by the record (to be used in the case of 
“transfers” offering woik for advanced standing), (8) date of 
entering the institution, (9) date of graduation from the insti¬ 
tution, (10) date of leaving the institution other than by gradua¬ 
tion (if there is any break in continuous attendance), with dates 
of re-entrance, (11) semester grades showing subjects, course 
numbers (if any), letter grades, number of units of credit, and 
grade points, and lastly (12) a list of institutions or individuals 
to whom transcripts have been sent Since there is a pro¬ 
nounced tendency at the present time for educational institu¬ 
tions to photostat their records (1 e , provide a “dexigraph” 
copy of the record) when called upon to furnish transcripts, it is 
expedient to have on one page only those data which may safely 
be revealed to parents, employers, and educational institutions 


The “Back” of the Sheet.—^Attention is again called to the 
fact that the record sheet will remain face up on the desk during 
interviews with students and parents They should be per¬ 
mitted to “look over the counselor’s shoulder,” to examine and 
discuss with him the data mentioned and their significance Per¬ 
iodic inspection is desirable as a check on the student’s progress. 
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Tlicic are, however, other kinds of data which it is best that 
students and parents do not see. While not so intimate as many 
of the items to be found in the counselor’s confidential folder, 
some are sufficiently so to warrant careful shielding All these 
items may be placed on the back of the record sheet They in¬ 
clude (1) the names of fathei and mother, or guardian, (2) 
birthplace of the parents, (3) their occupations, (4) the addiess 
at which the student lives, (5) data concerning brothers and 
sisters, (6) intelligence test data, (7) personality trait data, 
(8) interests, (9) mechanical-aptitude test results, (10) educa¬ 
tional test data, (11) the employment record, and (12) the 
cumulative giade-point latio 

In addition to what has already been mentioned, space should 
be reserved on the back of the cumulative record sheet for dated 
“Memoranda ’’ In tins space might be written any signlticant 
information about broken homes or the social and economic 
situation of the family Such data as the size of the student’s 
graduating class and his lank m that class might profitably be 
entered. A small photograph might also be pasted in this space 
Since photographs do not photostat properly, it should be placed 
here rather than on the face of the sheet 

From the above, the reader will readily understand why it is 
not wise to reveal all the information on the back of the record 
sheet Of the various items mentioned, however, the I Q is 
perhaps the most dangerous to come into the possession of stu¬ 
dents, parents, and all others who do not understand the limita¬ 
tions of, or know how to make wise use of, such data. Intelli¬ 
gence test scores should be reported to students by trained 
counselors—not as an exact numerical index, but in general 
terms—and in such a way as to cause neither bitter resentment 
nor undue elation 

Discussion of Sample Permanent Record_The two sides of 

the permanent cumulative record sheet in use at John Muir Col¬ 
lege are shown m Figure 13 Since the city of Pasadena oper¬ 
ates under the 6—4—4 plan of educational organization, the sheet 
has been designed in terms of the entire secondary span of eight 
years (grades 7 to 14, inclusive) The five “blocks” at the top 
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of the sheet are intended to show the record made m the 9-1, 
9 -2, 10-1, and 10-2 semesters, with an extra block to be used 
if needed (viz , for summer session grades) The “Key to 
Junior High School Marks” reveals that in the junior high 
schools three marks are given—one for Responsibility and Self- 
Direction, another for Relationships with Others, and a third 
for Subject Skills, Understanding, and Appreciations In case 
a single “achievement” grade is demanded, the “S” or skill 
grade is the one that is used Since work in the seventh and 
eighth grades is seldom evaluated for purposes of university ad¬ 
mission, the marks earned m these giades are entered in the 
Spaces provided on the back of the record sheet Identical record 
sheets are used for boys and girls, except that the form for boys 
is printed on light blue paper while the girls’ form is always 
printed on buff paper Aside from making it unnecessary to 
type "Male” or “Female” on each record, it is a convenience 
to be able to tell the sex of the student merely by glancing at 
the sheet. 

Under “Junior College—Grades 11-14,” eleven somewhat 
largfer blocks are provided Normally eight of these would be 
used over a four-year span, but the peculiar needs and reqiiii e- 
ments of students in a four-year junior college, particularly the 
fact that many students will have deficiencies which must be 
removed before transfer to recommended status may be effected 
and the “junior certificate” earned, make it wise to include 
these three extra blocks Race or Nationality is placed in a 
prominent position so that it is possible quickly to isolate record 
sheets of students of any given race whenever it is desired to 
study them as a group 

Except for the points mentioned above, it is believed that the 
pre\ lous discussion of the cumulative record sheet will make the 
rest of the form, including the back, self-explanatory Entries 
are made on a typewriter 01 by other mechanical means, and 
are single spaced. Such entries usually look much better than 
those made by hand, and there is the additional advantage that 
typewritten records photostat well So far as storing records 
of this size (9)4 x 15 inches) is concerned, and also the ease 
of access to them, a plain wooden file box 13x17 inches on the 
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bottom and 11 inches high will conveniently accommodate at 
least 800 such record sheets, with index guides which may lie 
removed and replaced at will An alternative would be the 
drawer(s) of a legal-size steel filing cabinet Foi obvious rea¬ 
sons, record sheets should be kept at night in a fireproof vault 

Cumulative Record Folders —^In 1940 the American Council 
on Education appointed a Committee on Cumulative Records 
for Schools and Colleges, naming Eugene Randolph Smith as 
chan man Its task was to revise the provisional records that 
had been published previously The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching made two grants in order to 
assist in the woik Seven years later this Committee published 
its “Manual for the American Council on Education Cumulativji 
Reccnd Folders for Schools and Colleges.”^ In the manual 
considerable attention is given to the following (1) an intro¬ 
duction to the use of cumulative records, (2) a history of per¬ 
sonnel lecords, (3) the lecoid of giowth and development as 
a counseling aid, (4) introducing and using personnel records, 

(5) a guide to the newly developed cumulative recoid folders, 

(6) transfer of a pupil’s record to an institution or employer. 
Several appendices are also provided 

The present writers strongly recommend that any adminis¬ 
trator who contemplates changing his system of records obtain 
and study this 28-page manual Revised Cumulative Record 
Folders are available for Grades 1, 2, and 3; Grades 4, 5, and 6, 
Junior and Senior High Schools, and Junior and Senior Col¬ 
leges. Inexpensive specimen sets, which include directions for 
use, may be obtained from the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C 


Problems and Symptoms 

To this point the discussion has been concerned very largely 
with specific types and kinds of data to be recorded, and with 
methods and techniques of preserving these data An efficient 

■'Eugene R Smith, ilannal for Cumulaltva Records (Washington, D C. 
^tnerican Council on Education, 1947), 28 pp 
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and effective system of recoid keeping is, of course, indispen¬ 
sable for purposes of guidance Unfortunately, when data are 
being recorded on a particular form we are never aware of the 
specific problem in terms of which it will later be evaluated 
This fact has led to the devising of a record form broad enough 
in scope to cover a wide variety of situations Illustrations of 
this might be cited 111 the sections on curricular and vocational 
interests, extracurricular activities, and certain standardized 
ratings These sections would be very helpful in connection 
with clinical procedures, an approach to student problems which 
will be considered in Chapter 14 

To Go, or Not to Go, to College—Heie is a problem with 
which the counselor is certain to have to deal The pioblem of 
going to college is one about which the counselor should be 
realistic. Before they come to him, students ai e likely to have 
received one of two stock brands of advice Either (1) “Go by 
all means, no matter what your abilities and capacities may be, 
you can do anything if you just try hard enough,” and “There 
is always room at the top, so why not'”’ or (2) the bald and 
sweeping statement, “Tou can never hope to get into college ” 

To both of these stock arguments the counselor is inclined 
to reply, “Interesting, if true'” Advice of the first type is often 
given by those who are ignorant of a student’s capacity to do 
work of an abstract and academic nature, and unfortunately 
includes teachers who know very little of the student’s past or 
present achievement in any field except the one which they 
happen to teach If the student is a “good boy,” if he is docile 
and conforming, if “he tries,” he is “counseled” to go to college 
at all costs A more reasonable procedure for all to adopt would 
seem to be a consideration of the question, “Where do you think 
you would he able to make your maximum contribution to 
society ?” 

The sweeping negative approach to the question—the dec¬ 
laration that John or Mary never will be able to get into a 
college—IS just as offensive and even more untrue It has been 
stated correctly that if a student wants to go to college, regard¬ 
less of how poor his high school record may be, somewhere 
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m the United States a college can be found that will accept him. 
All that is sometimes needed is a railroad ticket to the college, 
funds with which to pay legislation and tuition fees, and the 
ability to maintain himself while there Whether the student is 
able to survive the scholastic hurdles and accumulate sufficient 
credits to giaduate is another matter But again, colleges may 
be found that are not at all severe in these respects so long as 
the student is sufficiently docile and conforms to "regulations ” 
In dealing with the question of going to college, the counselor 
must ask a question or two of the student himself. He will want 
to know “What college interests you I"’ and “Which curriculum 
do you wish to enter?” 

The Vocational Problem —Fully as important as the college- 
entrance dilemma is the pioblem of a vocational choice For 
the most part students come to their counselors with a determi¬ 
nation to take this subject or to prepare foi that vocation In 
this they are usually encouraged by their parents, who are con¬ 
vinced that this subject is “very valuable” and that vocation is 
“just the thing that he ought to piepare for.” Of course every 
subject IS valuable—for some students and under certain condi¬ 
tions Vocational choices determined by parents are good ones 
only as they meet the needs, interests, and abilities of the student 
who must undergo the training required It would be better if 
students (or their parents) asked counselors, with open minds 
and suspended judgment, “Do you think that I have (or my son 
has) the qualities necessary for success in medicine (or some 
other field) ?” 

Whether he is asked the question in good faith and at the 
outset, or whether it is delayed until succeeding events cast con¬ 
siderable doubt on the wisdom of the choice, the counselor must 
know whei e to look in the record for clues to an answer If the 
vocation happens to be one of the professions, general intelli¬ 
gence IS most important, for scholastic aptitude tells how far the 
student probably can go in the professions But since “general 
intelligence” is a composite index, data revealing specific aca¬ 
demic abilities and disabilities (such as lack of aptitude for for¬ 
eign language) are also valuable The general merit of his record 
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(cumulative grade-point ratio) and the leliability and industry 
of the student are also useful guidance data in such instances.® 

For each curriculum leading to a vocation, whether that voca¬ 
tion be on the trade, semiprofessional, professional, or research 
level, there are one or more subject fields in which greater than 
average proficiency is required. The field of engineering illus¬ 
trates this point The professional engineer needs to be particu¬ 
larly adept and capable in the realm of higher mathematics. The 
surveyor, contractor, substation operator, and mechanical fore¬ 
man—representative of the semiprofessions—all must have con¬ 
siderable training in the engineering field, and while proficiency 
in mathematics is essential, it need not be on nearly so theoreti¬ 
cal a level Tradesmen, such as j'ourneymen, electricians, or 
plumbers require a working knowledge of mathematics, particu¬ 
larly as applied to job and shop problems Workers at all levels 
in the engineering field should have studied the physical sciences, 
shopwork, and drafting in addition to mathematics The par¬ 
ticular requirements in each subject field vary not only with the 
level selected but, to a lesser extent, with the vocation chosen at 
that level. ' 

Even though the student is not interested in the piofessions 
or semiprofessions but wants “just a job,” there should be items 
on the cumulative record sheet of value m counseling him If the 
job is one involving manual dexterity and skills, the counselor 
looks on the record for satisfactory mechanical ability ratings 
If it IS one that pertains to merchandising and selling, he ex¬ 
amines personality and temperament test data for evidences of 
extrorertive tendencies, high social intelligence, and selling apti¬ 
tude If the job IS clerical m nature, the counselor examines the 
achievement grades in English and the educational test data for 
English ability. The above examples illustrate only a few of the 
places on the recoid sheet that the counselor will examine, the 
more complete picture he obtains of the student, the better able 
he will be to advise Parenthetically, the greater the variety of 
peitinent recorded data available, the wider becomes the range 
of vocations wherein the counselor can be of service 

“ Kopple C Friedman and Paul B Jacobson, “Statistical Basis foi Educational 
Guidance,” School Rtvicw, XLV (May, 1937 J, p 3 G 3 
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Other Basic Problem Areas.—In Chapter 13 actual case 
recoids of students receiving individual counseling in ten basic 
problem areas are presented No action was taken, nor was any 
advice given, in any one of the 100 cases in the absence of per¬ 
tinent data because “counseling in the absence of data is ciuack- 
ery ” In every case the counseloi concerned utilized whatever 
data were available and frequently sought new data before mak¬ 
ing any commitments These data weie usually to be found on 
the cumulative record sheet, although the confidential folder and 
other sources were also often involved Some examples of use of 
pertinent data in these basic problem aieas follow ® 

Case 1 concerns a girl who wished to become a children’s 
dentist A four-semester program was planned for her This 
could not be done without reference to her record sheet, and a 
card showing subjects m progress Actually it was also neces¬ 
sary to refer to the catalog of a pai ticular college m a particular 
university, since she specified . College of 

Dentistry Fortunately, interest-inventory data verifying the 
student’s interest m dentistry were on file, as were also person¬ 
ality trait data showing suitable characteristics for this work. 

Case 13 is that of a girl who dropped Economic Geography 
when it became evident that the situation was “hopeless “ A 
laige number of conferences held with the student, her mother, 
and the instiuctor brought out the fact that the student “really 
tried,” which might have been surmised from the satisfactory 
effort grade m previous semesteis. Perhaps the I Q of 96, which 
the counselor noted, did not denote sufficient academic ability to 
succeed in a course so abstract 

Case 25 refers to a student who “went home noons to do the 
breakfast dishes ” One clue to unsatisfactory home conditions, 
which might lead to irregular attendance, was furnished by the 
fact that the student did not live with his parents The Dean of 
Men in ruling “no more cuts or transfer to the eight-hour 
school” found it necessary to verify the student’s age by refer¬ 
ence to the cumulative record before reaching this decision 

® Cases referred to below are taken from a group of 100 , numbered consecu¬ 
tively, beginning on page 357 . 
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Frank J (Case 34) was on probation* for scholarship with a 
zero grade-point ratio The record sheet furnished the telephone 
number of the home, and the boy’s mother was called Her 
cooperation was enlisted, paiticularly m legardto Frank’s “cut¬ 
ting ” Test data showed sufficient ability to carry the course 
selected, and the record sheet of the boy’s brother revealed very 
satisfactory work with approximately the same mental ability 

Dan D (Case 43) after a year’s trial felt that he was not 
fitted for Electrical Engineering, but did not wish to give up all 
contact with that field The scholastic ability rating, indicated 
that a professional course m engineering probably would be too 
difficult for him However, he seemed reasonably well equipped 
in this respect and in mathematical ability for technology 
courses The Stage and Theater Mechanics curriculum to which 
he transferred was m line with his measured inteiests and 
abilities 

Tlie problem of Maxine A (Case 51) is conceined with the 
question of whether to drop school, go to Part-Time High 
School, or to continue as she had started Record sheet levealed 
poor social and economic background, unsatisfactory home con¬ 
ditions, and poor social adjustment The change of program, 
which enabled her to remain m school to the end of the semester, 
gave at least some additional time to work with her toward a 
better adjustment in so far as the social life of the school might 
contribute to it 

Lee D (Case 63) was m great need of economic guidance 
Data on file and additional information which was gathered all 
pointed to a critical situation m the home Under such circum¬ 
stances the boy was justified m asking for a leave of absence, 
and the school certainly was right in placing no obstacles m his 
path. 

Case 74 concerns a Filipmo who wished to form a club in the 
school for Filipino students As the counselor talked with him, 
he checked various items on the record sheet before him, and 
assuied himself that such a club would promote desirable 
growth Record revealed excellent attendance, reliability, and 
good citizenship 
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Case 82 is one handled entiiely through records A letter 
fsoni the family physician stated that the boy was capable of 
carrying regular physical education Assignment of school doc¬ 
tor was “recreation ” Since counselor’s health card showed car¬ 
diac and nutritional difficulties, counseloi was unwilling to 
change boy to regular physical education as the parents had 
requested However, the family agreed to assume legal responsi¬ 
bility for the change and it was made The signed agieement 
was filed in the counselor’s confidential folder 

Case 97 refers to a girl who showed some manic-depressive 
tendencies Data on the cumulative record revealed this, and 
there was further evidence of it in the ups and downs of her 
school work Since she was living m a gnls’ home, a confer¬ 
ence with the matron and the girl resulted in a plan for better 
use of time and a resolve to stop rationalizing. 

Making Records Talk 

Records can “talk,” but a word of caution concerning the 
use of recoids should be inserted at this point Just as a com 
can be held so close to the eye as to obscuie the sun, so a coun¬ 
selor can give such close attention to the minutiae of a recoid as 
to lose the meaning conveyed by the total situation Above all 
things, the guidance worker must not make the mistake of be¬ 
coming so engrossed with individual “trees” that he fails to 
discover the "forest ” 

Stating the Problem.—If the counselor wishes his records to 
"talk” to him, he must put proper questions to them If the prob¬ 
lem at hand concerns admission to college, the question to ask 
the record is not, “Can John go to college^” but rather “Could 
John enter the . . curriculum at College^” 

Even then the records may not be able to give a positive 
answei Often advice on this problem is given by the counselor 
on the basis of piiiited pierequisites furnished by the college 
under consideration This may be another instance of the coin 
obscuring the sun Even counselors become dubious of the effi¬ 
cacy of the printed-information approach when they later learn 
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that a dozen or more counselees, who clearly did not meet the 
printed prerequisites, aie nevertheless regularly enrolled at the 
college in question 

Getting at the Facts.—If the counselor has been sufficiently 
disillusioned by the experiences mentioned above; if he resolves 
never to miss the forest by fixing his attention on a single tree, 
if he uniformly puts straight questions to his recoi ds—then and 
then only will he experience little diffieulty in obtaining the facts 
Undei such conditions alone can he get the records to talk 

Let us again use the problem of admission to a particular 
university The “recruiting” procedures of that institution must 
be taken into account If it is on the lookout for high school 
student body presidents and captains of football teams, an ex¬ 
amination of the scholastic achievement record is not particu¬ 
larly pertinent to the case Advice based on this phase of the 
record may even be misleading But, again, a second university 
may have a set pattern of subjects and a definite scholarship 
average to be made in these subjects, and be undeviating in the 
application of this pattern and the scholastic requirement. Under 
such conditions data involving questions of personality, partici¬ 
pation in extracurricular activities, and the like are clearly beside 
the point Trying to read into a record information which is 
not there, or which is not pertinent to the problem at hand, is 
worse than valueless One might as well attempt to counsel 
without data as to attempt to counsel with the wrong data 


Summary 

Accurate secondary school records are growing in impor¬ 
tance and changing in character They are indispensable to the 
counselor Foi the new student they seivc as a letter of intro¬ 
duction. The diplomas of graduates are seldom called for, but 
higher schools almost universally demand transcripts of record 
More recently business organizations have expressed great in¬ 
terest both in complete transcripts and in confidential statements 
frfim school officials. 
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While recognizing that secondary school records should be 
both accuiate and complete, the cost of record keeping always 
raises the question of how complete they can be It is generally 
agreed that semester marks of achievement m each subject 
should always be made matters of permanent lecord. 

Other items lecommended for recoiding include personal and 
family data and certain kinds of test data Among the latter 
should be intelligence test lesults, measures of personality or 
temperament, an inventory of the student’s interests, and results 
of testing for a few specific aptitudes Consideiations of cost 
usually make it impossible to record achievement test results 
except, perhaps, in the field of English 

Admirable proposals for the addition of other items have 
been made by many writeis, and numerous foims and folders 
have been devised to gather this mfoimation Observation of 
several such forms in daily use discloses that many of the spaces 
thus provided are not being used Obviously laudable ambitions 
have often been curbed by the cost of keeping such elaboiate 
recoids. 

For gathering data which need not be recorded on the cumu¬ 
lative record sheet, and for certain other kinds which never 
should appear there, a confidential folder is advisable Such 
data are always “live” when they come to the counselors office 
They are read immediately and acted upon, but need not be 
posted on permanent record sheets by clerks Another device 
which also supplements but does not supplant the cumulative 
record sheet is the anecdotal record This running account of 
the student’s daily performances, with proper cooperation from 
the instructors, guarantees a steady flow of significant informa¬ 
tion to and from the counselor’s office 

Questions m nearly all of the basic problem areas can be 
answered by the skilful use of well-kept records The “golng- 
to-college” and vocational problems are perhaps the most im¬ 
portant If the counselor wishes his records to “talk” to him 
about such problems, he must put the proper questions to them 
He should also be cautioned against using data which are not 
pertinent to the problem at hand When properly used, records 
always reveal the results of an educational experience 
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Questions and Problems 


1, Why are records so important? Show how poor records can 
seriously handicap a counselor. 

2 What information concerning students is secured in your 
school, and how is it gathered? 

3 What health records may be a part of the counselor’s concern ? 

4 Are so-called intelligence tests essential in guidance^ What*'■ 
might be substituted for them? What would be lost because of the 
substitution ^ What arguments could a counselor advance for mak¬ 
ing intelligence tests a part of the testing program? 

5. What value do standardized instructional tests possess ? What 
should be the counselor’s relationship to the use of these tests? The 
classroom teacher’s relationslup? 

6 What are some of the dangers associated with the counselor’s 

having the chief responsibility for testing? What are the advan¬ 
tages?;,,,, < «... , , , , ■ 

7 How does the amount of clerical help available affect the 
problem of measurement? What possible sources of clerical help ^ 
for testing exist in most schools? 

1 c r,' II1 

8 Should actual I Q’s ever be made known to pupils^ How 

should requests by pupils for .these data be met ? fl 

9 How can the necessary information concerning college oppor¬ 

tunities and requirements best be furnished to senior high school 
students? ' ’ , - . 

10 Why is the correlation‘between mental test scores and suc¬ 
cess in schoolwork not higher? ' ' A’ 


11. Read a number of the investigations of relationship between 
school marks and success in occupations How do you account for 
the lack of agreement in these reports, and what are the implica¬ 
tions for guidance? , ' ' • / / • t ' 

12 Make a detailed plan for determining whether your students 
are working up to capacity How, when, and,by whom will the 

various checks be made? - 1 ' ' ' / 

• ,7 . /■/ c c 

13 What records of interviews with students are kept ifi your 


^school? Analyze a file of such lecords to see if a clear diagnosis 
and program of treatment are indicated in each case 
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14 Is It ever desirable to duplicate the records of information 

concerning students ^ j T 

15 Diaw up a list of principles underlying efficient record keep¬ 
ing I ‘ < (. 

16 Most schools make a grade distnbution of teachers’ marks 
by teachers, by departments, and for the school as a whole Discuss 
the implications for guidance of the observed variations in your 
school 

17 Personnel record systems that have been used include cards, 
folders, packets, and loose-leaf arrangements. Discuss the relative 
merits of each. 

18 Should character traits be recorded on the cumulative record 
sheet? What difficulties are involved here? 

iff,- ,f 

19 Name some uses of trait and attitude ratings 111 guidance 
work ' 

20 Prepare a permanent record form which will provide for the 
entry of items most likely to be of guidance value in your school. 
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Chapter 13 

INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 


Counseling may be defined as ipdividuahzed and personal-'' 
ized help extended to a student in making choices, plans, and 
adjustments, in which all peitment facts are studied and ana¬ 
lyzed and a solution is sought, with the student assuming in¬ 
creasingly greater self-direction 

Since there can be no counseling which is not individual 
there is a certain redundancy in the phrase "individual counsel¬ 
ing” The personal element has been inherent in counseling 
since its inception It is as old as relations between adult and 
youth, maturity and immaturity, experience and inexperience 
Counseling is not confined to the work of the guidance specialist 
in education nor even to organized education itself The indi- 
\idual in any walk of life who philosophizes or generalizes on 
Ills personal experiences feels the urge to pass bits of wisdom 
along to someone else. 


Basic Considerations 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that so old and widely 
used a tool for personalizing guidance should be associated with 
the belief that the "great mother-heart” is perhaps the sole requi¬ 
site of the counselor This attitude encourages a certain con¬ 
tempt for the need of training in the techniques of counseling. 
Considering the ancient beginnings of counseling, attention to 
techniques is of rather recent date 

Conditioning Factors.—^The praiseworthy urge to pa^_Qn 
the fruita of experience to someone else so that he need not 
learn “through bitter experience” can result in the forcing of 
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unsought advice upon him. Yet advice that is unsought may be 
needed An individual may not be fully aware of his problems 
m may not appreciate the capacity of his would-be counselor to 
help him Ceitain psychological factors should be considered, 
however, if counseling is to be effective 

First, the counselee must be aware ^_t hat he has a problem 
needing solution One of the important functions of group guid¬ 
ance IS that of acquainting the student with basic problem areas 
and with the nature of his own perplexities in these areas This 
function may be the first link m the chain leading to individual 
counseling, it may start the student on his way to the counselor's 
office 

Secondly, the ^^ersonal needs, interests, and abilities of the 
individual must to some extent be involved in his problem The 
third requisite to effective counseling is a corollary to the second 
and involves certain ex ternal factors which condition the solu¬ 
tion of the individual's problem The bearing of these factors 
on this problem must often be explained and analyzed for the 
counselee If the student could solve his own difficulties, there 
would be no need for counseling A fourth lequisite is the 
availability of a pers on to whom the counselee can turn for help 
—someone capable of explaining the factors that condition the 
solution of his problem Such a function requires the ability to 
analyze the student's problem for him 

Finally, the student must feel the need of help outside the 
circle of his family, and must know to whom he can go for -such 
help Lacking such recourse, he may avoid seeking aid or may 
turn to the wrong individual for it It is the presence of this 
factor that makes voluntary interviews possible 

The Mechanics of Counseling.—It is obvious that prepara¬ 
tion for interviews should include a thorough study of the indi¬ 
vidual No one should endeavor to counsel in the aFsFnce of 
data It is also essential that a rycord be made of what happens 
in the conference Failure to abide by these rules is the result 
not so much of ignorance as of the pressui e of tune under which 
most counselors work Wrenn advises guidance workers “to 
refuse to see more students than can be adequately studied be- 
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fore counseling with them * This ideal involves either a re¬ 
duction 111 the number of students for whom each counselor is 
responsible or the diffusion of the guidance function throughout 
a faculty 

Some Aspects of Interviewing —Although everyonCj at one 
time or another, has interviewed others and has himself been 
interviewed, counselors without special training and preparation 
should not attempt to interview students Two of the best books 
on this subject are those by Bingham and Moore ^ and by Gar¬ 
rett ® The reader will soon discover that interviewing is both a 
science and an art, holding a central place in the guidance pro¬ 
gram because of the counselor’s opportunity at the one time to 
foster warm, human relations and to apply scientific educational 
principles 

Counseling and interviewing are not synonymous The for¬ 
mer term is the broader of the two, the latter is only one pro¬ 
cedure involved in the counseling process. Nevertheless it is a 
most important procedure Chapter 11 should have clarified the 
fact that the principal sources of information about students are 
(1) tests and other objective techniques, (2) interviews, and 
(3) questionnaires. While tests should always be used because 
of their objectivity, the troublesome and objectionable question¬ 
naire, on the other hand, might be eliminated in its entirety if 
sufficient time could be provided for individual conferences 
Traxler * mentions the following kinds of information, now 
largely collected by means of questionnaires, that might better 
be supplied from interviews home background, social history, 
extiacurncular activities, work and summer experiences, stated 
interests, preference as to school subjects, opportunities for 
study, voluntary reading, educational and vocational plans, and 
certain aspects of both school and health history. 

^ C Gilliert Wrenn, "Counseling with Students,” Gttidancp tn Educattottal In¬ 
stitutions, Thirty-Se\enth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, 
m3K, Part 1, chap iv, pp 130-31 

^ W V Bingham and B V Moore, How To Interview (3d ed ) (New York. 
Harper & Bros , 1941), 263 pp 

'Vn’liettL Garrett, Counseling Methods for Personnel Workers (New York 
Family Welfare Association of America, I94S) 

■* Arthur E Traxler, Techniques of Guidance (New York Harper & Bros , 
1945), p 25 
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Preparing for the Interview.—All guidance writers seem to 
be agreed on the importance of making advance prepai ation for 
the interview There are definite questions, for example, that 
the interviewer will wish to ask Howevei, he should have these 
so well m mind that the inteiview takes on an objective charac¬ 
ter despite its latitude and the mfoimahty with which the ques¬ 
tions may be asked At times the counselor may seem to have 
little opportunity to piepare for an interview Even when this 
is the case, he should take tune at the outset of the interview to 
“skim over” the pertinent data on the cumulative record 

Under the heading, “Things to Consider in Prepai mg foi 
the Interview,” S A. Hamiin® has made the valuable sugges¬ 
tions which follow 

1. An attractive, quiet, restful place, free from distractions, does 
much to put the student at ease 

2. To meet the needs of each student, one must individualize each 
interview. 

3 The best interviews grow out of real needs on the part of the 
student concerned 

4 The relationship between the counselor and counselee should be 
one of mutual confidence 

5 The interview should be informal and friendly 

6 The counselor should pay particular attention to new students 

7 Procedures will vary with changed situations, 

8. The good counselor continues to study 

Conducting the Interview.—Nearly every counselor has a 
few tricks of courtesy which he employs dm mg the individual 
conference Anything like this which will help the counselee 
feel at ease or win his confidence is good Even greatei skill is 
required to make the interview helpful and 111 keeping it going 
right up to the point where it should stop It is difficult to for¬ 
mulate a list of steps in "how to interview” that all would be 
willing to accept. Many excellent lists, some long, some short, 
exist. All the steps involved, however, especially in the longer 
lists, need not be taken in each individual interview 


® S A Hamrin, "Interviewing Techniques," from A Basic Text for Guidance 
JVorkers edited by C E Erickson Copyright 1947 by Prentice-Hail, Inc, New 
York 
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In the conduct of the counseling interview, Erickson and 
Smith ” recommend that as many as possible of the following 
suggestions be observed 

1 Greet the counselee sincerely and cordially, 

2 Relate the introductory conveisation to some topic that is 
known to be of interest to the counselee, but unrelated to the purposes 
of the interview 

3 Establish a mutual, cordial relationship before appi caching the 
problem that concerns the counselee. 

4 Keep the counselee on equal footing, don’t patronize and don’t 
gne orders 

5 Make the problem stand out and encourage the counselee to 
discuss It 

6 Once the problem is approached, let the counselee point the way 

7 Ask salient questions, but don’t hound the counselee to the point 
of emhairassment 

8, Give advice only when absolutely necessary 

9 Assist the counselee to understand his problem and to recog¬ 
nize the merits of possible solutions 

10 Consider other resources and what assistance they may be 
able to offei the counselee in meeting his problem 

11 Desert c the counselee’s confidence and respect as a profes¬ 
sional person, make him want to seek subsequent interviews 

12 Leslie counselee do most of the talking. 

13 Summarize the significant data and achievements of the inter¬ 
view 

14 Note any mistakes that you may have made in the conduct of 
the interview 

15 Plan a program of action 

Interviewing and Counseling—Distinctions between inter¬ 
viewing and counseling are usually made on the basis of the 
purpose involved The interview is often utilized as a means for 
enforcing certain prescribed measures, whereas counseling is 
regarded as a technique for assisting an individual with his 
difficulties. In the cases to be presented in the latter part of this 
chapter, such a distinction will not, however, be made In dis¬ 
cussing these illustrative cases it will be assumed that whatever 

® From Organisation and Admtntslralion of Guidance Services by Enc3ison and 
Smith Copyright, 1947 Courtesy of McGraw-Hill Book Co 
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items of a prescriptive nature are cited i epi esent external aspects 
of the student’s problem which may be rejected if he is prepared 
to accept the implications which follow upon such a decision. 
Foi example, in counseling with students about engineering 
as a caieer, there is always a mathematics requirement to be 
considered Such a prescription is implicit m the engineering 
profession The student may choose to omit the study of math¬ 
ematics, but only if he is willing to change his objective 

Warters has said, “Counseling begins before the student 
enteis the conference looin, and may continue long after he 
leaves it ” Partly to summanze what has been written up to this 
point, and partly to emphasize that counseling and interviewing 
are no more synonymous than are, say, counseling and person¬ 
nel woik, the follow’iiig list of counseling procedures from 
Waiteis ® IS reproduced 

1. The counselor prepares for the interview. 

2 The counselor seeks to make it possible and easy for the coun- 
selee to make full use of the counseling situation 

3 The counselor seeks to free the student from any tensions that 
may be blocking tlie way to clear understanding 

4. The counselor helps the student to gam self-understanding 

5 The problem is identified and examined “Counseling begins.” 

6 The course of action is planned 

7 The selected course of action is earned out. 

8 Referral may be made to other workers 

9 The case is followed up 

10. A record is made of the case 

The Place of Counseling 

In Instruction—No attempt will be made here to deal with 
counseling as one of the functions of the classroom teacher On 
the basis of present teaching schedules, a somewhat restricted 
amount of counseling is possible® Schools accept the assump¬ 
tion that classroom teachers should instruct students in subject 

’’ From Htgh School Personnel Work Today by Jane Warters Copyright, 1946 
Courtesy of McGraw-Hill Book Co 

®Op Ctt,pp 84-89 

* Robert C Challnian, “Problems of Pupil Adjustment Requiring Counseling," 
Teachers College Record^ XL (October, 1938), p 35 
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matter Relieving the teacher of the necessity of covei ing cer¬ 
tain pi edeteimined amounts of subject matter would, however, 
gi\e more time for needed attention to the personal problems of 
students Such a plan would not necessarily reduce the teacher’s 
load 111 terms of the number of students assigned to him. 

In the Guidance Program—Counseling is not the only im¬ 
portant aspect of the guidance program A previous chapter has 
indicated many situations m which the group appioach to guid¬ 
ance may effectively be utilized This approach is obviously 
mote appropriate when it is desirable to acquaint a group with 
certain problems or facts The group approach to guidance is 
especially advantageous when the desired outcomes must grow 
out of “shared experiences” inherent m gioup activity 

Unfortunately, this is about as far as many guidance pro¬ 
grams have progressed Furthermore, there has been a tend¬ 
ency for secondary school administrators to reason somewhat 
as follows “Yes, individual guidance is a fine thing, but it costs 
too much The most that we can do is to provide group guid¬ 
ance After all, group guidance is better anyway ” 

The last statement is a rationalization Fortunately, the place 
and value of individual counseling is becoming much better 
understood Administrators are not so partisan in the matter 
of guidance as was once the case Greater relative emphasis is 
now being placed on indnidual counseling programs, and pro¬ 
portionately less tangible results are expected from group activ¬ 
ities A start in the direction of individual counseling can be 
made by allocating duties of a guidance nature to certain mem¬ 
bers of the staff in place of responsibilities of a group nature 
Such teachers could be relieved of duties ranging from the spon¬ 
sorship of school clubs to the teaching of formal classes. 

Tndividual counseling supplements rather than supplants 
group guidance It gives the student an opportunity to make 
personal applications of the information and ideas he has gamed 
from group activity It is, of course, possible, even in group 
discussions, to motivate students to discuss their own problems 
This is especially true if the instructor is sufficiently objective 
and treats cases brought up for discussion as being purely hypo- 
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thetical But even under these conditions, few students are so 
courageous as to discuss their own cases as openly or as fully as 
they would in the privacy of an office 

A lively discussion in an orientation class on such matters 
as the use of aptitude and scholastic ability tests is almost cei- 
tain to bring some students to the counseloi. Many will come 
to inquiie conceining their capacities and vocational possibili¬ 
ties, thus affording the counselor an excellent opportunity to 
interpret to the student in a general way This is a very natural 
and satisfactory time to check with the student concerning his 
past record, future achievement that may be expected of him, 
and the apptopriateiiess of the curnciilmn in ‘zvhich he is en¬ 
rolled 

A stimulating presentation by an outside speakei of the voca¬ 
tional oppoi tunities afforded by such an institution as the 
United States Coast Guard Academy is likely to motivate stu¬ 
dents to inquire if they are eligible to take the examinations of 
that particular service institution Whether or not the subse¬ 
quent inspection of records is made by a counseloi or registiar 
who knows the requirements in question, it constitutes essential 
individual counseling Admission to the Coast Guard Academy 
IS on a sti ictly competitive basis, but students are not permitted 
to take the entrance examinations unless they have taken a par¬ 
ticular group of subjects Care must be used to see that work 
taken in the secondary school will fit into this pattern 

It probably would be impossible for any reader to realize how 
smoothly this type of guidance works into the program of the 
school unless he himself has done individual counseling The 
best way to demonstrate the effectiveness of this form of guid¬ 
ance to parents, teacheis, administrators, and taxpayers would 
consist, if it were possible, of letting each be “a mouse m the 
corner” of the counselor’s office for a day To be effective, indi¬ 
vidual counseling should as far as possible take place in private 
Appropriate interview techniques should be employed in such 
counseling Since some students—and adults—become more or 
less emotional during interviews, an office offers a place where 
play may be given to these emotions If a student wishes to 
have a good cry, she should be permitted to do so Any approach 
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that will 1 educe the student’s tension or gam his confidence and 
cause him to discuss his problems freely is advisable for indi¬ 
vidual counseling Obviously, all information seemed must be 
respected and held in strict confidence 

Directive and Nondirective Counseling —Mention should be 
made of the fact that many schools of thought exist with respect 
to the conduct of the interview. Two methods may be charac¬ 
terized as “directive” and “nondirective ” The “clinical coun¬ 
seling” developed at the University of Minnesota by William¬ 
son and Darley is of the first type In this type of counseling, 
the emphasis is upon a problem. What caused the pioblcm'’ 
How may it be solved^ The student needs to have the causes 
of his problem, and its treatment, interpieted to him A great 
deal of testing and measuring may also be necessaiy To be suc¬ 
cessful, however, workers who are highly competent m statisti¬ 
cal and measurement techniques and, m addition, are skilful 
interviewers, are required It is definitely a field for the spe¬ 
cialist 

Since this is the case, many have jumped to the conclusion 
that nondirective counseling is primarily the function of the 
classroom teacher There are many reasons for this belief In 
this type of counseling the principal role is played by the.^tudent 
A feature of this kind of counseling is the release of tensions and 
the achievement of insight. In other words, how may the stu¬ 
dent leani to adjust to or solve all, or any, of Ins problems, 
rather than a particular problem^ To do this, almost complete 
responsibility is placed on the individual Highly important is 
the meaning which he attaches to events The objective, of 
course, is the attainment of a situation m which the individual 
has a clear and unified state of mind. 

It happens, then, that nondirective counseling may be as 
clearly within the area of the specialist as is directive counseling. 
While admitting that this approach is valuable because it per¬ 
mits and encourages the counselee to “let off steam” and do 
most of the talking, Mathewson does not believe that it pro- 

1 ® Robert H Mathewson, Guidance Policy and Practice (New York Haroer & 
Bros, 1949), p 57 
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vicles a sufficiently adequate and comprehensive method upon 
which guidance can base its policy exclusively He says, “To the 
extent that it precludes individual appraisal on a sociocompara- 
tive basis, interpi etatioii of individual behavior, evaluation of 
peitinent case factors, and specific informational and interpre¬ 
tive aid to the mdividnal, it seems to be unduly subjective and to 
rule out the possibility of using diagnostic, scientific procedures 
m the same sense that medicine or any other scientifically based 
practice analy 7 es and assists the individual in a way that he 
could not do for himself ” 

It IS perhaps fortunate that present-day elementary and sec¬ 
ondary school guidance practices he somewhere between the 
two extremes pictured above Most specialists working in 
schools tend to use the dnective approach, but not in its extieme 
form. Most social workei s and mental hygienists seem to favor 
the nondirective approach, although in its less moderate form 
It repiesents a slow, therapeutic process In between these ex¬ 
tremes there is plenty that classroom teachers and specialists 
alike may do, as has been shown in previous chapters 

Ten Basic Problem Areas 

Possibly the best substitute for the “mouse m the coiner” 
procedure mentioned earlier is to acquaint the leader with ex¬ 
periences that transpire in a counseloi’s office by means of a 
number of actual case records taken from counselor’s files. 
These are not case histories in any sense of the term, as the 
reader will presently discover They are simply notes made by 
the counselor, following the interview, shoiving (A) fhc inci¬ 
dent that brought the student to the counselor, (B) the action 
taken by the counselor, and (C) remarks or a statement by the 
counselor germane to the case 

These are unselccted cases without glamorous or spectacular 
qualities The ciiteiion used in choosing them from a bulky 
file was that they repiesent a cross section of daily face-to-face 
guidance situations It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
thev encompass all areas of guidance vocational, health, recrea¬ 
tion, and social-civic More than one field of guidance is so often 
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involved in a single case that it has not been deemed feasible 
to present them under these foni headings Counseling activi¬ 
ties, as revealed by typical cases, aie thus presented in tins chap¬ 
ter under ten headings Even with this number of classifica¬ 
tions much overlapping will be apparent The ten problem areas 
selected are as follows (1) educational planning, (2) educa¬ 
tional adjustment, (^) school attendance, (4) scholarship, (5) 
vocational guidance, (6) social guidance, (7) economic guid¬ 
ance, (8) 1 ecreational guidance, (9) physical health, and (10) 
mental health 

1. Educational Planning—A laige part of the counselor’s 
time goes to what is referred to as educational planning, for 
w'aiit of a better term In a broad sense, any planning should 
consider all areas of guidance Foi this icason educational 
planning is probably a safe, though somewhat vague, teim to 
use It includes, howevei, what may be leferied to as curric¬ 
ulum guidance, Even such a relatively nariow term as cur- 
rigulupi guidance involves a knowledge of occupations and 
opportunities, turriciila available at the school in cpiestion, and 
the curricular and entrance lequirements of colleges, univer¬ 
sities, and special schools The necessity for broad knowledge 
on the part of the counselor m general educational planning will 
be evident from the following cases 

Case 1 Geraldine A Age 16 IQ 118 (A) Student wished to 
outline course which would enable her to matriculate at 
College of Dentistry. (B) Made four-semester program, checking 
.. .. College of Dentistry requirements in their catalog (C) 

“Good student Interested in dentistry Plans to specialize as a chil¬ 
dren’s dentist and seems well suited to it” 

Case 2 James B Age 19 IQ 117 (A) A 14-2 (second semester 
of the fourteenth year) student who will receive the Junior College 
Diploma (only) in June (This carries no guarantee of junior stand¬ 
ing in a university ) He now wishes to continue 1:1 the university, 
taking the Business Administration curriculum there (B) Checked 
his record to determine status Outlined course leading to the Junior 
Certificate in Commerce from the Junior College (This leads to 
junior standing in the university ) Checked the transfer value that 
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certain “Diploma” courses taken would have at the University of 

. (C) “Good student Was strongly recommended 

from high school ” 

Case 3 Margaret B Age 16 IQ 131 (A) Student wished, upon 
graduation from the twelfth grade, to matriculate at an eastern col¬ 
lege. (B) Made a program for next year which would complete 
.College’s entrance requirements (C) “A very good stu¬ 
dent, capable of carrying the 19-unit program necessary to complete 
the eastern college requirements She will take the College Board 
examinations in English, Language, Mathematics, and History this 
spring ” 

Ca^c 4 Walter B Age 17. IQ 140 (A) Conference held with 
Walter and his father. (B) Ordeied transenpt of high school record 
sent to , College. Father to make appointment with 

then registrar Son will attend summer school here to make the neces¬ 
sary "recommended” grades in English (C) “Student had been pre¬ 
paring for . . Institute Father now thinks him too young 

to attend that school and wishes him to go to some other university 
for one or two jears Student lacks the foreign language for matricu¬ 
lation at the state university. A strong student in mathematics and 
science ” 

Case 5. Mary G Age 17 IQ 131 (A) Student has decided to 

enter. College instead of the University of . 

Wishes to include in 12-2 semester a special class in Creative Writing 
and still meet . . requirements Had planned to drop her 

fourth year of Latin. (B) Found that she can finish her fourth year 
of Latin and also take the class in Creative Writing hy petitioning 
the Administration Staff for permission to graduate without local 
music and art requirements Arranged her final semester program 
accordingly (C) "She has had seven years of piano outside of school 
and has already met purely local requirements in Orientation and 
Homcmaking A superior student carrying practically a straight aca¬ 
demic program Wishes to major in English and prepare for writing 
as a career ” 

Case 6 Gwendolyn P Age 19 IQ 124. (A) Sought interview 

to ascertain chances of being admitted to . University 

next fall, and to see if a scholarship is available (B) Advised her to 
take their aptitude test and to make application for admission before 
Alay first. Ordered transenpt forwarded Suggested that she obtain 
her application blank from the Chanman of the Scholarship Board at 
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. (C) “An excellent student with an exceptional sec¬ 
ondary record (grade-point ratio 3 83) Her upper division (junior 
college) grade-point latio is also well over 3,00” 

Case 7 Robert R Age 16 I Q 99 (A) Interviewed student and 
both parents Problem was whether to choose a four-yeai engineering 
course 01 a two-year technical course (B) Advised the two-year tech¬ 
nical course, but parents strongly prefer the four-year engineering 
course Mapped out a plan by which student, if he makes the required 
scholastic standing, will be eligible for the four-year course, but which 
will permit him (if still interested) to begin the two-year course by 
completing the subjects without regard to qualitative standing (C) 
“A weak student in mathematics and science, prognosis poor for pro¬ 
jected choice ” 

Case 8 Ethan S Age 19 IQ 125. (A) Came to plan course 
which would lead to a school of medicine and also make up deficiencies 
in the high school record (B) Planned course which would take four 
years to lemove high school deficiencies and bring student to point 
where he might enter first year of a medical college Asked student to 
consult w'lth parents and report back in one week (C) “Student is 
mentally and physically able to carry out objective Felt that I should 
not start him out, however, on such a long educational jaunt without 
parents seeing the financial problem ahead ” 

Case 9 Edward V Age 20 I Q 92 (A) Boy wanted to know the 
possibility of graduating in three semesters (instead of the customary 
four) (B) Advised him that he might carry a program of seventeen 
units for the next two semesters, and six or seven units in each of the 
next two summer sessions, to make this possible (C) “Despite re¬ 
corded low I Q , student IS making good grades and is in excellent 
health Wishes to pursue an engineering curriculum, which he cannot 
do satisfactorily on an odd-semester basis Suggested arrangement 
will make it possible for him to begin his engineering work in Septem¬ 
ber Suggest re-test on mental ability ” 

Case 10 Kathryn W Age 18 IQ. 124 (A) Student inquired 

whether her credentials would permit her to enter the University of 

. next fall (B) Examination of her records showed them 

to be incomplete It was necessary to write to South America to com¬ 
plete her records Upon their receipt they were checked and it was 
found that she will have no trouble in being admitted (C) “This stu¬ 
dent has attended high schools in Minneapolis, in Chile, and in Bolivia, 
as well as having had some college work in New Orleans Her work 
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with us and m New Orleans was very good Although difficulty was 
experienced in translating foreign credits to our terms, it was evident 
that her work in South America was also of a high order.” 

2. Educational Adjustment —Most of the cases cited above 
have been concerned with planning for the future. Because of 
its constructive nature, this is in the main a pleasant experience 
But as Burns has remarked, “the best laid plans of mice and 
men” often go astray and adjustments then have to be made 
It may further be observed that unless a great deal of realism 
accompanies educational planning the result expresses only fond 
hopes 

But whether the planning be sagacious and wise, or whether 
it be ill-advised and careless, experience shows that numerous 
educational adjustments must be made We would not con¬ 
clude, as has sometimes been done, that any apparent necessity 
for wholesale adjustments could be taken as a measure of the 
efficiency of a guidance organization On the contrary, a small 
demand for adjustments would indicate careful planning of 
students’ programs at the outset and in terms of all pertinent 
factors However, nothing is to be gamed by holding a student 
to a bad plan, once it is apparent that such a course will not 
promote his educational growth Needed adjustments should 
always be made Although they will be most numerous at the 
beginning of a semester, no period of the year will be free from 
adjustment problems Some problems will be serious and others 
merely routine, with the possibility that the latter will become 
serious if not promptly solved The following list of cases will 
reveal the wide range of educational adjustments which the 
counselor is called upon to make 

Case 11. Anona A Age 16 IQ 128 (A) Student came m to sec 
about an E grade (incomplete) received last year (B) Sent her to 
present Latin instructor for outline of work to be made up (C) “A 
very good student who missed six weeks of school last year because of 
a major operation All hncompletcs,’ with the exception of the Latin, 
were made up last semester By special petition the time limit for 

“William H Johnson, “Guidance, Counseling, and Adjustment,” School Evcc- 
tiUvc, LVI (May, 1937), p 334 
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making up the E was extended. During this time the former Latin 
teacher has retired, so the work must be made up under a new teacher.” 

Case 12 Sarah A Age 18 I Q 90 (A) Student was interviewed 
regarding reason for a failing triad (six weeks) grade in Public 
Speaking (B) She was allowed to continue with the course for a trial 
period of two weeks (C) “This girl is the only colored student in the 
class and is very timid Says she likes the work and does not wish to 
drop it Inasmuch as the notice from her instructor read, ‘She can 
pass if she tries more energetically,’ I feel sure she can do it. Instruc¬ 
tor has been notified of the interview” 

Case 13. Vivian C. Age 16 I Q 96 (A) Interviewed in regard to 
failure m Economic Geography (B) After several conferences with 
student, two with the instructor, and three with the girl’s mother, the 
course was dropped (C) “The course seemed too difficult for the stu¬ 
dent The mother did not want the girl to drop the course unless the 
situation was hopeless An honest trial was made by the student— 
with the motlier’s help—but the effort seemed to he without effect 
Teacher and parent both finally agreed it would be wise to drop the 
class ” 

Case 14 Leah C Age 16 IQ 106 (A) Student had D grades in 
both Shorthand and American History (B) Methods of study were 
discussed with both student and guardian (C) “Student is very con¬ 
scientious—perhaps overly so Worries about subjects and spends 
hours over their preparation She is new in the system this year, hav¬ 
ing come from Pennsylvania, and finds adjustment difficult. Lives with 
her aunt who will help her develop a more satisfactory point of view 
toward her studies and use more effective methods of attacking them ” 

Case 15 Dorothy D Age 20 I.Q 90. (A) Student is on proba¬ 
tion and is failing badly in Accounting (B) Dropped the Accounting 
from her program (C) “Student is very weak scholastically, having 
ni.any grade-point deficiencies Accounting is beyond her comprehen¬ 
sion and It was thought advisable to drop it in order that her work in 
other subjects might be improved Conferences have been held with 
her mother and with the Dean of Guidance Suggest reconsideration 
of vocational obj'ective ” 

Case 16 May and Mazie F (Twins). Age 17 IQ May 109, 
Mazie 95 (A) Grades low because of illness and a subsequent serious 
auto accident The twins were also in a highly nervous and unhappy 
state because of home conditions (B) Made arrangements with their 
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instructors for making up their incomplete work Agreed to let them 
try to carry their present programs until the end of the second triad, 
with the understanding that if their physical condition and scholastic 
rating were not improved, they should lighten their school load. (C) 
“The fathei has lost heavily financially and the mother is apparently 
unable to adjust herself, always having had plenty TheirTiome life is 
a constant senes of quarrels and bickering Both girls cried, said they 
didn’t know how they could stand it much longer Neither was willing, 
however, to lighten the school load, insisting that they ‘could make it’.’’ 

Case 17. Lome H Age 17 IQ 111 (A) Found that the boy was 
carrying Trigonometry in night school in addition to seventeen units 
(the maximum) in day school, in order to graduate m June He failed 
at the end of the first triad in Solid Geometry and Civics (B) Allowed 
his program to remain without change until the end of the second 
triad, his grades then to determine the action taken If he is passing, 
he IS to petition the Administration Staff for permission to count the 
extra units m Trigonometry to complete June graduation (C) “Con¬ 
sultation with the instructors disclosed marked improvement, which 
seemed to warrant further trial The hoy has never been m public 
schools before, always having gone to a small private school conducted 
by his mother in Canada. She died before his grades could be pro¬ 
cured by our institution, and his credits had to be determined bv exam¬ 
ination Last semester he lost possible credit m Trigonometiy and 
Civics because of flagrant cheating in the final examinations Since 
both of these subjects are ‘repeats,’ he should succeed” 

Case 18 Wilson H Age 20 IQ 106 (A) On probation because 
of low grades Continual absence, due partly to illness of sister who 
died two weeks ago, and partly to home conditions Apparent unwil¬ 
lingness to confoim to school regulations. Three letters to the home, 
telephone calls, and summons to the boy had been of no avail (B) A 
very satisfactory interview Airanged a time schedule for the com¬ 
plete makeup of Business English, Salesmanship, and American His¬ 
tory Student to report weekly on his progress (C) “Found the boy 
cooperative in spirit and eager for help He assured me that attend¬ 
ance would no longer he a problem Within an hour he reported inter¬ 
views with his instructors in Business English and American History, 
with dates for the makeup tests ” 

Case 19 William S. Age 20 I Q 121 (A) Came to tell the coun¬ 
selor he was dropping out of school to go east on important business 
matter, and wanted to know the possibility of re-entering at the same 
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point next fall While in the east student is to get aptitude testing pro¬ 
gram information in use at .. . . . Institute for our local Tech¬ 

nology Department (B) Told student that although our ruling pro¬ 
hibits entrance after the second week of school, counselor could ar¬ 
range for his entrance after that date in \icw of the circumstances 
(C) “The 'circumstances’ were that the student was adopted, but the 
adoption papers were not completed, this necessitating his presence in 
the east to sign necessary papers The student, formerly from . 
Institute, had come to my office previously m response to a request for 
information regarding his experiences at . . 

Case 20 Frank T. Age 18 IQ 128 (A) This student was hav¬ 
ing trouble in being admitted to University He had, in 

fact, been notified that he would not be accepted He wanted to know 
what the trouble was (B) We were likewise at a loss to know what 
the difficulty was, so telegraphed to . . The trouble was 

found to be in the method of counting credits Our interpretation as 
to the evaluation of the grade made in one subject was accepted This 
was enough to cause him to be accepted. (C) “The particular point 
involved had never come up before and probably would not have been 
discovered had we not been aware that this boy was one of our best 
graduates in the February class. He would have been accepted readily 
by any other university of the state ” 

3 School Attendance.—One of the most common problems 
likely to confront the counselor in the secondary school is 
that of irregular attendance. Attendance problems tend to divide 
themselves into two classes (a) those who “cut” classes be¬ 
cause of serious undeilying. I'easons that are seldom apparent 
on the surface, and (fc) those who are chronic and habitual 
absentees for no good reason, students who fail to respond to 
sympathetic and friendly counsel and who ultimately must be 
eliminated 

Some authorities on the subject have urged that the coun- 
.selor have no direct contact with attendance problems, lest he 
find it necessary to discipline some student and thus destroy 
the effectiveness of further guidance Experience does not bear 
out the validity of this inj unction Irregular attendance is likely 
to be a symptom of serious maladjustment—involving such 
matters as unsatisfactory home conditions, illness, poor mental 
health, bad companionship, unfortunate economic and social 
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conditions, and the like It can be said, therefore, that the most 
fruitful leads a counselor is likely to obtain foi effective coun¬ 
seling usually come from thorough investigations of unsatis¬ 
factory attendance Furthermore, no harm is done to coun¬ 
seling when the guidance worker turns over cases definitely 
meriting disciplinary action to the officer of the school charged 
with this duty In any case, the increased revenues accruing to 
the school as a result of improved average daily attendance will 
go a long way toward paying the counselor’s salary, a statement 
which can be corroborated by financial investigations Some 
typical attendance problem cases follow 

Case 21 Fred A Age 18 IQ 106 (A) Involuntary interview 

occasioned by much cutting of classes (B) Student was told that 
unless future attendance was satisfactory, his parents would be noti¬ 
fied His guaidian was also asked to confer with the counselor (C) 
“This boy’s cutting does not appear to be premeditated If he is late, 
he does not bother to go to class When he has had program changes, 
he has said that he could not find teachers to obtain necessary signa¬ 
tures He IS not living at home, and does not want parents notified of 
his cutting His guardian has offered to assume responsibility for 
future absences " 

Case 22. Dons B Age 18. I Q 105 (A) Cutting classes (E) 

Student promised to attend regularly Mother will be notified about 
any future absences Student to make up immediately any work 
missed (C) "Good student with excellent previous citizenship lec- 
ord Has just started cutting. Does not leave campus, but fails to go 
to class Mother was unaware of absences Came for interview and 
talked with teachers of classes missed Was told that the work could 
be made up Girl is a graduating 12-2 student Promised both mother 
and counselor there would be no further cutting ” 

Case 23 Milford F Age 17 I.Q. 131 (A) Student was reported 
absent from Physical Education classes (B) Arrangements were 
made with the Physical Education Department to give boy a large, 
individual gym locker (C) "Student, a debater, was staying away 
from his physical education classes on days when debates were sched¬ 
uled On those days he came dressed for public appearance, and re- 


James F Bursch, ’‘Factors Associated with Non-attendance o£ Pupils in 
Secondary Schools,” Bulletin of the Department of Seconder's School Principals. 
XX (March, 1936), p 26 
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fused to cliess for gym because that would necessitate hanging his best 
clothes in a small, crowded locker ” 

Case 24 Robert H Age 19 I Q 91 (A) Is absent often from a 

two-hour-per-week class m Lettering because he is bored by it and 
sa>s be has nothing to gain by attending (B) Refused to let him 
drop the class (C) “After a frank discussion, Robert agreed to at¬ 
tend regularly and to make an honest effort The instructor was noti¬ 
fied to this effect ” 

Case 25 Robert G Age 16 IQ 112 (A) Student had been cut¬ 
ting his fourth period class Conference arranged with student, Dean 
of Men, and counselor (B) Case was referred to the Dean of Men as 
a disciplinary matter Dean ruled “no more cuts or transfer to 8-hour 
school ” (C) "Student was ‘batching it’ with an older brother who 

worked, gave as an excuse that he ‘went home noons to do the break¬ 
fast dishes’ Student was under 18, so could be tiansferred to 8-hour 
school ” 

Case 26. Joe S Age 19 I Q 114 (A) Student came in ostensibly 
to drop a course because of outside work Inquiry proved that he 
wanted to lighten piogiam to loaf m peace without annoyance from 
Attendance Office (B) Referred case to Dean of Men As student 
was abo\e the compulsory age limit, Dean recommended withdrawal 
from school (C) “Has been an attendance problem since first enroll¬ 
ing here " 

Case 27 Gregory S Age 17. I Q 88 (A) Student had been cut¬ 
ting Printing Conference arranged with student, teacher, and coun¬ 
selor (B) Student was counseled seriously on the general topic of 
cutting and ]a 2 iness in class (C) “Felt that I knew the student well 
enough from previous favorable experiences to handle the case with¬ 
out referring it to the Dean of Men Did not want to jeopardize my 
future influence with the student.” 

Case 28 Pauline S Age 16, I Q. 133. (A) Most of the interviews 
with her have been involuntary and because of attendance infractions, 
although of late she has made it a practice to come in voluntarily to 
report absences This girl was put on scholastic piobation at the end 
of the first six weeks (B) Have succeeded in getting her parents to 
come to the school for consultation Both the girl and hei parents 
have been convinced that there is a close correlation between irregular 
attendance and poor scholarship There has been a marked improve- 

i®In this type of school small groups of students are taught and closely super- 
vistd by a single instructor for full eight-hour periods daily 
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ment in attendance, and she recently has been taken off the probation 
list She now has a chance to graduate from the lower division m 
June (C) “Her parents say that she presents no particular problem 
at home, although they impress one as very easygoing The girl re¬ 
sponds well to kind but firm treatment ” 

Casa 29 MaigaretT Age 16 IQ 125 (A) Absent a great deal, 
but usually covers absence by petitions to be excused because of illness 
Was failing in Geometry, although she did well in the first semester of 
that subject in junior high school (B) Allowed her to drop the sub¬ 
ject, but assigned her to Study Hall in its place (C) “We have rea¬ 
son to believe that her absence excuses are not bona fide, but that her 
parents shield her when called on the telephone for verification. The 
girl is known to frequent eating places across the street fiom school 
and to smoke cigaiettes excessively Dropped out of our school and 
attended Part-Time High School shortly before the end of last semes¬ 
ter, claiming 'illness ’ Docs not respond to counseling, and has shown 
little improvement over the year.” 

Case 30 Helen T Age 17 IQ 103 (A) Student was summoned 
to explain iinexcused absences (B) Girl was able to produce petitions 
granted, which covered the dates in question We apologized for hav¬ 
ing summoned hei (C) “Error was found to be due to student help 
in the Attendance Office ” 

4 Scholarship.—Closely allied to the matter of inegular at¬ 
tendance m secondary schools is the problem of unsatisfactory 
scholarship Certain of the cases cited m the previous section 
might as appropriately have been included here. Unsatisfactory 
scholarship may result from worry, poor study habits, lack of 
sleep, excessively active social life, too high an educational goal, 
general laziness, and a host of other causes 

Many schools make up probation lists at the close of the 
hist grading period of each semester Students on this list 
receive special attention and counsel For students who are 
over the compulsory school age, or who may be transferred to 
a (to them) less desirable school, probation lists often serve to 
motivate students and bring them up to a more satisfactory level 
of scholarship But whether or not warnings of possible dis¬ 
missal or transfer are given, it is important that every student 
on scholastic probation be counseled The following cases show 
the nature of individual counseling in this aiea 
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Case 31 Irwm B Age 18 IQ 127 (A) Student was failing in 
tins triad’s Solid Geometry because of repeated absence (B) Sent 
him to instructor with “analysis case blank” which they will jointly 
fill out (C) “Is a good student when he applies himself, hut is wcak- 
cviiled Promises to attend classes, but soon fails to do so Had been 
doing B work during the first six: weeks in the subject Does not wish 
to drop, and admits his weakness lies m not attending” 

Case 32. Sherrill C Age 21 IQ 107 (A) Scholarship problems 
due to “business” appointments (B) Recommended that student tiy 
to arrange appointments at times othei than class hours (C) “Stu¬ 
dent IS in the upper division (junior college) and has what he con¬ 
siders urgent business appointments with ‘arrangers’ to whom he is 
trying to sell a song Appointments have almost without exception 
conflicted with class hours, consequently, many absences have accu¬ 
mulated against him and his subjects have suffered greatly There is 
grave danger of his being dropped from school because of failure to 
remote probationary status” 

Case 33 David H (Coloied) Age 19 IQ 81 (A) Cutting 

classes after being placed on probation foi low scholarship Failure 
to report when summoned. (B) Referred case to Dean of Men, and 
in consultation agreed to wait until determining grades of second 
triad are available before taking action This, in effect, gn es the stu¬ 
dent one more chance He has agreed to attend all classes regularly 
and to make an earnest effort (C) “Mother is a nurse and is not often 
at home Usually no one is there to govern his activities Mother des¬ 
perately anxious to keep him m school He is unable to find work and 
has companions that exert none too good an influence Because of his 
age there is no legal power to compel his attendance either here or at 
the continuation school 

Case 34 Frank J Age IS IQ 104 (A) Boy is on probation 

with a grade-point ratio of 0 00 Talked with mother by telephone m 
order to get home cooperation (B) Recommended that he stop cut¬ 
ting classes and get down to hard woik (C) ‘Tinpose to stimulate 
desire at least to graduate from high school, which he can do next 
June if he gets down to business Has sufficient intelligence. His 
brother, of no better ability, is doing very good woik ” 

Case 35 Charles M Age 17 IQ 134 (A) Received following 

low grades for the triad Problems of American Life, D, Chemistry, 
E, Art Appreciation, F Up for graduation in June Claims to have 
improved the first two grades (B) Strong admonition given to work 
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harder Made him realize that his graduation is m danger (C) "Art 
Appreciation grade is entirely dependent upon tests Student has failed 
two tests in this subject Failure in the final would prevent graduation.” 

Case 36 Fred M Age 17 IQ 100 (A) Student summoned be¬ 
cause teacher leportcd continued failure in Literature. (B) No action 
taken other than exacting a promise to begin at once making up back 
work and to prepare future lessons daily (C) “Intel view brought 
out (1) Student dislikes English (2) Has to drive himself to study 
(3) Likes his instructor (4) Knows he can do the work (5) Is the 
type of student who needs occasional strong inteiview as an incentive 
to work.” 

Casa 37 Junior P Age IS I Q 117 (A) An 11-1 student failing 
in both Advanced Algebra and Spanish Boy is working four to five 
hours a day helping father in restaurant Time for home study 
amounts to only a little more than an hour daily Uses faulty method 
of studying Spanish (B) Advised that he ask father for more time 
to study, also, that he budget his time Suggested a different method 
of study for Spanish, and that he use week ends foi working back 
problems in Algebra (C) “Boy is strong physically and is capable of 
carrying the load Only time for schoolwork is lacking ” 

Case 38 Bertha S Age 17 I Q 93 (A) Grade-point ratio at end 
of first triad was 0 00, hence had been placed on probation Confer- 
^ces previously held with girl, mother, and Dean of Guidance Grade- 
point ratio at end of second triad was 1 00 (B) Called in student and 
commended her on progress made (C) “Felt that if student }Ust 
passed in all subjects she would be meeting expectations Is not strong 
scholastically,” 

Case 39 Carroll S Age 18 IQ 118 (A) Student’s junior high 
school average was D Did not work to capacity in junior high school, 
his announced school objective was “to quit school as soon as I reach 
compulsory age limit” Six weeks’ grade-point latio was 0.00; hence 
was placed on probation list (B) Conference with student about his 
attendance Referred case to Dean of Men The dean gave him six 
weeks to bring scholarship to passing, and ruled “no more cuts” (C) 
“Student is continuing as he had performed in junior high school, 
both in scholarship and attendance ” 

Case 40 Don W. Age IS. I Q 120 (A) Interview related to his 
probationary status (B) Discussed such matters as his companions, 
how he spent his evenings, and his actual chances of improving his 
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work' Student said he was positive he could do better (C) “Marked 
improvement, with the result that he has been taken off the list.” 

5. Vocational Guidance.—It has been pointed out in a pie- 
viotis chapter that the guidance movement was originally 
concerned with vocational guidance only Although the aims of 
guidance have undergone many modifications, vocational guid¬ 
ance still stands as one of the most important functions that the 
secondary school must perfoini Furtheimore, it is one area 
whete the sei vices of the specialist are most needed, for teach¬ 
ers by and large confess to an inability to keep up with the 
vocational scene and to advise accoidingly 

The individual counselor, therefore, will frequently be con¬ 
cerned with vocational guidance Much of that which passes 
for “educational” or “curriculum” guidance will very pioperly 
have strong vocational aspects The counseloi will be in a posi¬ 
tion to extend vocational guidance only if he knows the oppor¬ 
tunities and requirements in the field of business and industry— 
and if he knows the student being counseled—his interests, 
abilities, achievements, and temperament Situations involv¬ 
ing all these factors are found in the next group of cases 
presented 

Casa 41 Elizabeth B Age 20 IQ 131 (A) A strong student in 
languages and history Wants a vocational outlet for these abilities, 
but does not care to teach (B) No specific action taken. Merely dis¬ 
cussed vocational opportunities along the line of historical and lan¬ 
guage research (C) “Feel that she will be satisfied to do research 
work in history, foreign language translation, or library work Had 
her high school work in England Foundation m Latin and French 
particularly strong ” 

Case 42 Margaret C Age 22 I Q 92 (A) Discussed the new 

Recreational Leadership course (B) Student will consult Chairman 
of the Physical Education Department Will also discuss course with 
her father, who is a Scout Leadei (C) “Student was interested in 
library work or in a Physical Education major Probably cannot finish 
foul years of college because of finances or ability Lacks recom¬ 
mended status Has the promise of apprentice training for junior 
librarian when a vacancy occurs Is interested in summer camp and 
girls’ work of all kinds.” 
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Case 43 Dan D Age 20 IQ 104 (A) Discussed with him pro¬ 
gram to be carried next semester to prepare for stage lighting (B) 
Outlined, at his request, futuie work to be taken to piepare for stage 
electrician (C) "Student had considered becoming an electrical engi¬ 
neer After a year’s trial he feels that he is not cut out for engineer¬ 
ing He has always had an interest in stagecraft, howevei, particu¬ 
larly from the lighting angle Now he thinks he wants to enter seri¬ 
ously into stage work as a life occupation Fortunately, we have a 
Stage and Theater Mechanics curriculum in the Technology Depart¬ 
ment to which he may transfer ’’ 

Case 44 Theda G Age 10 I Q 97 (A) Student does not lia\e 
recommended status and probably will be unable to attain it Wants 
to be a nurse, but must earn her own way (B) Discussed with her a 
new course being planned in Practical Nuising She was enthusiastic 
about it Will enroll as soon as plans aie perfected (C) “Student 
does not live at home Father and mother arc on the desert She 
earns her own way and contiihutes to their support” 

Case 45 Fred G Age 19 I Q 92 (A) Boy is determined to be 
a physician Two years ago he had cerebral meningitis He returned 
to school, however, and forced himself to complete high school grad¬ 
uation Said he needed to use his brain and exercise it as one would 
a stiff muscle He cannot remember well and is very slow He lacked 
recommended status and has spent a semester and a half m an attempt 
to qualify for it At present he is getting all D’s and F’s No argu¬ 
ments can shake him from his determination to become a physician 
(B) Dropped French from his program to provide further time for 
the study of Chemistry, Geometry, and English (C) “He under¬ 
stands that if he does not make good grades in these subjects, college 
recommendation is out of the question, and he will give up the idea 
of going to the University of In that event he is deter¬ 

mined to enter some chiropractic school, or an osteopathic college for 
which college recommending grades are not necessary, and take a five- 
year course there Prognosis poor for projected plans” 

Case 46 Velma H. Age 18 IQ 102 (A) Enrolled in a Secre¬ 
tarial course Has difficulty with it and is very unhappy Must pre¬ 
pare herself to earn a living Enjoys being with people and dealing 
with them Likes business (B) Rearranged her program as a Mer¬ 
chandising major. (C) “We talked over the merchandising curricu¬ 
lum and Its possibilities Had her investigate the operation of the 
school bookstore and confer with the manager. She has ability in art 
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which should be a decided factor in success for window or counter 
dispLu, bu> ing, etc ” 

Case 47. Clara H Age 18 I Q 88 (A) Student graduates from 
high school tins June Must prepare to earn a living Has little or no 
idea of what positions there are or how to prepare foi them Her 
mothei's negative attitude of “She’ll never he able to do that” is very 
injurious (B) Advised her to return next fall and complete a course 
in Office Training m our upper division (C) “A discussion of her 
various classes and tastes levcaled a liking and an aptitude for office 
work or filing She already had some courses on which to build Her 
capabilities would bar her from any higher type of training It is with 
considerable difficulty that she is making high school graduation ” 

Case 4R Moe R. Age 17 IQ 119 (A) Student is inteiested in 
two-year Civil Technology coni sc, but is playing with the idea of engi¬ 
neering (B) Outlined the possibilities of a two-year \crsus a four- 
year course Mapped out a 12th grade piogiam which would fit into 
his previous educational achievement and prepare him to enter the 
Technology course a jear from next fall (C) “Felt this objective to 
he in line with his qualifications and background” 

Case 49 Jack S Age 17 IQ 110 (A) Counselor has felt for 

some tune that this student’s piogress toward liis vocational objective 
(Medicine) indicates that neither ability nor character traits are com¬ 
patible with that choice (B) Recommended to student and mother 
that a vocational analj sis be made using thoroughgoing chiiical pro¬ 
cedures, They have agreed to this (C) “Am awaiting returns of the 
analj sis Case has troubled me for long period I believe student has 
ahilitj' to accomplish liis objective, but he does not seem to he doing it ” 

Case 50 Richard S Age 18 IQ 123 (A) Called student in to 
decide between a program of studies leading to Engineering, begin¬ 
ning next September, and one leading to Tcchnologj (B) Student 
felt that a Technology program would fit his needs better than any 
other curriculum which we offered An Aviation Technology pro¬ 
gram was accordingly made for him (C) "Boy has .1 good founda¬ 
tion in mathematics and physical science. Is interested in getting into 
the field of engineering on the production level in the least possible 
time ” 


6. Social Guidance—Students who are in paiticulai need of 
social guidance may be placed in two classes. One class is repre¬ 
sented by those whose sqcml activities are excessive to the point 
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tliat their academic schoolwoik suffers School to them is but 
a gloiificd club So-called extracuriicular activities become so 
inviting that time, interest, eneigy, and puipose are absoibed 
to a haimful degree It becomes a case where “the tail wags 
the dog ” Such students need to be reoriented in a skilful and 
diplomatic, yet effectne way 

The othei class of students is represented by the “grinds” 
who ha-ve little or no social life, by those whose home conditions 
preclude satisfactory social life, by those who have become anti¬ 
social, and by all who need ethical or moral guidance The 
cases listed below repiesent several cases illustrating both gen¬ 
eral types 

Case 51 Maxine A Age 17 I Q 9S (A) Pioblem is-whether to 
drop school, go to Pait-Tiine High School, or continue here (B) 
Changed Phjsical Education from first to fifth periods She will con¬ 
tinue for the rest of the semcstei (C) “Student will be 18 next 
month Her mnthe: has remarried, and girl is living with her aunt 
Keeps house for the aunt and her family while aunt is finishing a 
business tiaimnc; course Girl wall not be dependent on stepfather, 
and wanted to drop school immediately on becoming IS The change 
of Physical Education periods will give her more time in the morning 
for housework ” 

Case 52 Ruth R Age 17 IQ 110 (A) Interviewed because of 
having a negatue grade-point ratio (B) Transferred to eight-hour 
school for remainder of semester Planned program for her which 
will enable her to graduate by end of semester following (C) “A 
twelfth year student, not working up to capacity this semester On 
probation at end of first triad, failed to improve by close of second 
Admits she has not been woiking, partially because of ‘spring love 
affairs ’ ” 

Case 53 Ted C Age 19 IQ 113 (A) Attendance problems 

brought about by home conditions (B) Student withdrew Will live 
with grandniother and finish out the school year in Long Beach (C) 
“The hoy was unhappy at home with his stepmother, and would leave 
foi weeks at a time to be with his grandmother After discussing the 
difficulty, he decided it would be wisest to finish the year with his 

’■* Clidrles C Cowell, “Suggested Inde-t of Social Adjustment in the High 
School,” Ediicattonal Research Bulletin, XVII (January, 1938), p 10 
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giandmother and leturn next fall (we hope with a changed attitude) 
to live with his parents” 

Cflfe S4. John F Age 18 IQ 117 (A) Voluntary interview 

regarding home problems (B) Recommended a change in attitude 
tov\ard family with whom he lives More courtesj—and less criticism. 
(C) “Student is living away from home The people with whom he 
lives, and for whom he has a keen dislike, are friends of his mother 
He finds them unpleasant and critical Has a tendency toward rebel¬ 
lion. Conference with liis counselor resulted in a decision to accept 
the situation and cheerfully ‘make the most of it’ for the remainder 
of the semester, rather than do anything to mar the friendship be¬ 
tween his mother and this family.” 

Caie 55 Blanche G Age 17 IQ 125 (A) A superior student 
but confused in her thinking Had planned to major in English with 
a view to teaching and writing, hut a strong tendency to go to the 
roots of a ptoblem plus a brilliant mind and some “old school” instruc¬ 
tion in her English Liteiature course have turned her world xipside 
down Believes that Christianity is a beautiful myth, and science the 
only basic thing in life (B) After a long discussion of the basic 
piinople of beauty m this world, and the relation of science and 
religion, together with suggestions for adapting her program to her 
views without destroying her original plan, counselor sent her aw-ay to 
“think it over ” (C) “She has always planned to teach and write and 
I see no reason why she should not pursue her intended course. Shall 
place her wisely in her classes and advise her instructors of her 
needs ” 

Case 56 Jack H Age 20 TO 107 (A) Believes he has a fine 
voice as a result of “featuring” by high school music teachers and 
.uiditioiis with some well-known musicians of Los Angeles Says he 
was told in the Junior College Music Department that he had no 
voice and did not know hmv to sing This was a blow to him He 
came to the counselor’s office for this reason and also because he was 
“incomplete’’ in all his subjects as the result of a serious auto acci¬ 
dent (B) laghtened his load by dropping Drama to secure time for 
makeup m his other subjects Also changed from Advanced Voice to 
Elementary Voice (C) “Is known as his home town’s ‘protege’ He 
IS a professional dancer with considerable stage experience Boy’s 
own attitude is particularly fine He feels that he will get more leal 
instruction in technique in Elementary Voice as compared to the sing- 
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ing of pieces in Advanced Voice. Is anxious to ‘show’ his teacher 
what he can i eally do ” 

Case 57 Clyde I-I Age 17 IQ 131. (A) Student is scheduled to 
graduate in June but to date has an F in CivicSj an E in Physical Edu¬ 
cation, and a D in Physics (B) Discussed the seiiousness of the situ¬ 
ation, the time element, and the comparative value of “making grad¬ 
uation” veisns the denial of social pleasures foi the remaining few 
weeks Student reports progress in two classes and will take a make¬ 
up test m the third next week. Arranged a tune schedule for more 
study on back work (C) “Is m love The girl in question has the 
same grades in the same classes ” 

Case 5S Roy H Age 18 IQ 125 (A) Student had failed all 

subjects in 11-1 except Music Appreciation and Physical Education 
Exhibits kick of interest and pcisistcnt cutting and inattention Failed 
all subjects except Bookkeeping at the end of the first six weeks Con¬ 
tinued absence from this class on flimsy e.xcuses of sprained back, 
mother’s illness, and poison oak—all without mother’s knowledge 
Failed all subjects on next icpoit Shows no vocational intciest or 
purpose whatever (B) Transferred to eight-hour school (C) 
“Home IS apparently unable to control him Father a tcamstei Boy 
has repeatedly agreed to attend classes regularly, but slips out on the 
slightest prete.xt In the eight-hour school he will have strict supervi¬ 
sion by a single individual ” 

Case 59 Abraham S Age 19. I Q 83 (A) Boy came in to com¬ 
plain of maladjustment toward students Had recently suffered loss 
of some gymnasium articles from his locker Said if they were not 
replaced, he would not go to classes (B) Told the boy that the school 
would do Its best to find out where his Physical Education clothes 
were, but whether they were recoveied or not, he would have to go to 
class Also told him that it would be necessary for him to bathe 
oftener, and to keep his clothes in a neater and more orderly condi¬ 
tion (Sev eral students had complained about him ) He seemed to 
appreciate this advice, once he knew that he had been offensive, and 
marked improvement has resulted (C) “Boy has been a 'butt of all 
jokes.’ Comes fiom a poor Jewish family, dresses oddly—was even 
ragged and dirty—and had a very bad stuttering handicap Tins han¬ 
dicap IS being removed Boy has consistently done fairly well in dif¬ 
ficult subjects despite his recorded low IQ” 

Case 60. Natalie T. Age 18 IQ 118 (A) Interviewed girl at 
mother’s request This was just after the home had been notified that 
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the girl was to he placed on scholastic probation (B) It was at first 
difficult to make the girl understand that the school really meant busi¬ 
ness about dropping students over 18 who failed to remove their pro¬ 
bationary status within six weeks by bringing their work up to a D 
average or better After that the student showed an interest in the 
nKiiincr of computing averages and in particular ways 111 which she 
might get off probation The lesults of constant smoking were men¬ 
tioned, although she informed counselor, as she had her mother, that 
this was done for eftect only (C) “The girl had been a leader in the 
city from which the family came and refused to make any personal 
application of our 1 tiles to lici situation The family is not as yet well 
acquainted here, and the girl had taken up with what she beheved to 
he the 'smart set ’ Once she substituted school interests for question¬ 
able social interests it was an easy matter for her to get off the pro¬ 
bation list ” 

7, Economic Guidance—^The next set les of cases deals with 
what, for want of a more appropiiate term, may be considered 
“economic” guidance It might be explained that these are cases 
where the economic plight of the student or the social-economic 
background of the home is such as to force a decision or course 
of action Cases of this natuie naturally vary m severity. Some¬ 
times the same classes need merely to be rearranged so as to 
permit a ceitain amount of working for pay outside of school 
Sometimes the student must drop out of school entirely for a 
time, or be transfeired, if under age, to the Continuation School 

In a sense the economic status of the student and his parents 
IS taken into account vvdien any kind of guidance problem is 
being considered Social and vocational guidance, for example, 
are very closely 1 elated to it The choice of a curriculum, par¬ 
ticularly, should be appropriate to the individual’s economic 
situation Indeed, as will be seen m some of the following illus¬ 
trations, acute economic situations frequently force changes in 
curricular plans 

Case 61 Lawrence B Age 19 IQ 119 (A) Needed program 
adjustment to enable him to continue part-time employment (B) 
Changed Physical Education class from fifth to first period (C) 
“Boy works in a theater every afternoon and evening Due to change 
m theater’s schedule, he will have to be there daily at 1 00 p m A 
good student ’’ 
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Case 62 Leslie C Age 19 I Q 95 (A) Student was failing m 
Problems of the Pacific and wished to drop the course (B) Peiinis- 
sioii to drop the course was given (C) “Failure in the course uas 
piiniarily due to the student’s lack of a text, which he felt he could 
not afford to buy Had the situation been bi ought to our attention 
earlier in the semester, a text might have been provided, but since he 
had failed in half the semester’s work it was thought advisable to drop 
the subject ” 

Case 63 Lee D Age 19. I.Q 106 (A) Requested leave of ab¬ 
sence for two weeks to work (B) Referred request to Dean of Men, 
who granted it (C) "Student forced to earn money needed to pay the 
rent Fathei is jobless and there aic four in the family The mother 
is the only earning member She substantiates above facts ” 

Case 64 Caroline M Age 19 IQ 131 (A) Student is willing 

to attend anothei full year because she “will not have the finances to 
attend the university upon gi aduation and may never be able to go ’’ 
She will have fifty-two ceitificate units by end of present semester 
Needs only twelve more, but of these, six must be in Philosophy This 
ordinarily requires a yeai to complete (B) Recommended that she 
take three units of Philosophy in summer session, carry a very light 
program m the fall, and plan to graduate in midyear (C) 'T feel that 
a light program and graduation as soon as possible will help out the 
financial situation She may find it possible to save something toward 
university attendance ” 

Case 65 Donald M Age 21. I Q 106 (A) Wishes to be excused 
as soon as final examinations are completed as he has promise of a 
position with the Forestry Service for the summer, possibly the whole 
year (B) Advised student to send petition to the Administration 
Staff, making his request known and giving reasons for wishing it 
honored Counselor will recommend that petition be granted (C) 
“This boy has been employed at previous times in the Forestry Service 
and expects to make it his lifework Were he to appear on the job at 
a later date, he would probably find the position filled " 

Case 66 Carolyn M. Age 24 I Q 102 (A) Flas insufficient time 
to do collateral reading m Social Problems Is dependent upon own 
efforts Does cooking and housework Interested m five-year nurses’ 
course (B) Dropped Social Problems (C) “Social Problems no 
longer required in nurses’ course Student needed more sleep She 
had been getting only six hours each night ’’ 
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Ca^c 67 Warren M Afje 20 I Q 98 (A) Student petitioned to 
in' allowed to drop Psvchology He is f.iiline; and has no intercbt in 
It (I>) Petition was granted (C) “Student is paitU sdf-siipporting. 
lie has rcccuth had to give up the idea of going to the university. 
Ills original plan would have retiUired Psychology, hut now he does 
not even expect to graduate Is interested in only the most practical 
hubiness subjects ” 

Cast 68 Peggy N Age 17. IQ 128 (A) Lower failing grades 
ill several subjects (B) Dropped Mixed Chorus and assigned to 
Stud) Hall for these periods (C) “This girl is a dancer and does 
some woik in Hollywood as well as othei places Mother says that 
they need the money that the work bungs 111 . Student evidently lacks 
the time for study ” 

Cate 69 Donald N Age 21 IQ 103 (A) Student had been out 
of school foi three years Has been working for a living in a boarding 
house Emplojers have been increasing vvork until student has no 
time for study (B) Advised that he quit the boarding-house job (C) 
“Student's sister will advance sufficient funds to pay for groceries and 
incidentals for the remainder of the semester He will live with a 
gardener in a cottage they are jointly occupying at present ” 

Cate 70 Vladimir U Age 20 IQ 142 (A) Student requested 
permission to be absent for one day to work at the Riissian-Anitrican 
Club (B) Counselor granted this request. (C) “He is a good student 
and conscientious It is neccssaiy that he cam his way, This he does 
by various odd jobs, but principally by playing in an oichestra Went 
to high school in China, and bi ought an excellent recoid from there ” 

8. Recreational Guidance.—“All vvork and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” reads the familiar adage If we might para¬ 
phrase this a bit, it could be added that the lack of opportunity 
to play often makes Jill a very unhappy giil Two things are 
of paramount importance to every student one is that some 
opportunity for leisvtre be afforded; the other, that leisure time 
be \\ isely used 

In some of the cases previously cited the need for lecrea- 
tional guidance may have been noted Recreation al gmdaUQe 
cuts across many other areas such, for example, as social guid¬ 
ance or mental hygiene Knowledge of suitable avocations and 
Tnjoy'inent of certain hobbies are necessary for all-round dev el- 
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opmcnt and a well-adjusted personality The extracuniciilar 
progiams of many secondaiy schools abound in opportunities 
that aie often ignored by students who are in the greatest need 
of them In individual guidance the counselor becomes aware of 
such needs and should be alert in jefei ring students to those 
who are responsible foi the particular activities in question. In 
the cases grouped below, the Dean of Men and the Dean of 
Women figure piominently. 

Case 71 Pauline B. Age 23 IQ 101 (A) Voluntary interview 
to report progress in curriculum earned Student is older than aver¬ 
age 13-1’s; IS taking a nursing course She is here alone, a transfer 
from New Jersey, and dependent on own resources Bias been work¬ 
ing for her room and board Found full nursing program too heavy 
Dropped a course, also changed to a lighter home position. (E) No 
action with student other than interview, hut referred case to Dean of 
Women (C) “Conversation with student leads one to believe that she 
has recently undergone some ‘hard experience,’ which she is not yet 
ready to discuss, and that her present adjustment need is mental or 
emotional rather than physical So far she is unacquainted with other 
students, so tlirough the Dean of Women and the Dramatics Club (the 
one interest she expressed) it is hoped she may have a more normal 
and healthful environment” 

Case 72 Bill H Age 17 IQ 119 (A) Boy is lonely and home¬ 
sick (B) Conferred with Dean of Men. Took action to have him 
meet another homesick boy from Canada whose father is also an engi¬ 
neer The president of the local Student Christian Association is also 
drawing them into school activities. (C) “Came from a small town 
m Florida. Had difficulty in adjusting to a large school in a strange 
place ” 

Case 73 June W Age 18. I Q 113 (A) An only child who could 
not get along with other students She was appointed to a major posi¬ 
tion in student government because of her ability 111 ait Although 
intelligent and conscientious, she made a failuie of her job because of 
her inability to delegate responsibility or share work with others (B) 
The Dean of Women conducted the interview which took the form of 
a rather severe lecture on the subject of leadership (C) “This stu¬ 
dent IS now one of our very best Service Club members and has been 
chairman of several important class committees ” 
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Cti'ic 74 T};tiacio S. Age 19 I Q 98 (A) A Fihpmo aludent wlio 
.lilted nifoim.ition on how to form a chih, select a faculty .adviser, 
etc, for the Filipino boys of the junior cnllegc (FO G.ave him the 
iiiforni.ation desired and helped to organize the club Wc are pl.inmng 
a prngr.iTti of contributions from the club to the school library on 
Philippine topics (C) '‘I even agreed to act .as their f.iciilty .adviser 
At present I am helping plan an assembly program for the club to 
picscnt to the student body ” 

Case 75 Margaret W Age 16 IQ. 105 (A) Mother telephoned 
that the gnl was very unhappy during her first semester in oui lower 
diMSion because she had no opportunity to continue her leadership 
activities begun in junior high school. (B) Referred case to the Dean 
of Women who invited Margaret to a small informal meeting 111 her 
ofiicc Some of the student leaders picsent invited her to work on 
committees (C) “This girl has had experience in leadership She 
htld incre.isingly important offices and finally hccanie president of the 
Associated Women Students ” 

Cate 76 Ruth M Age 17 I Q 98 (A) This student, who said 
slie h.itcd school and continually cut classes, had been arrested for 
shoplifting 111 the company of an older girl rroh.ation officers allowed 
the girl to return to junior college (B) Since she had always seemed 
to enjoy Physical Education, that department in particular was asked 
to assist in her 1 eh.ahihtation (C) “Ruth bec.ame interested in 
women’s sports and fin.ally w.as awarded several of the highest honors 
in the Women’s Athletic Association Her scholarship improved 
simultaneously with the development of her interest in athletics " 

Case 77 John S Age 19. I Q 95 (A) C.alled the boy in because 
of many uncxcused absences, chiefly from Physical Educ.ition classes 
It developed that he had cut these because he was resentful of a situ¬ 
ation which kept him from becoming a member of the school tc.ims 
(R) Counselor agreed that if future attitude was good, and if satis¬ 
factory attendance in .all classes was maintained, he would personally 
endeavor to get a birth certific.atc for the boj'. Lack of this bad barred 
him in the past from interscholastic competition (C) “Has been a 
rt.il problem around school, and is known to he sensitive .iboiit his 
birth Most of his attendance irrcgulauties have centered around 
Physical Education m spite of his being quite an athlete A social 
ivorker wuth whom I am acquainted has promised her assistance and 
says she may be able to trace records, since the boy has been a ward 
of the institution she represents for many years ’’ 
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Case 7S Rose L A^e 16 IQ 105 (A) An 11-1 student with a 
distinct inferiority complex; in spite of .1 vciy attractiv'e appearance 
Felt that she was shunned by everyone she met and that “something 
must be wiong with hei ” (B) Had Dean of Women give girl’s lunie 
to student leaders who needed committee members (C) “This slight 
help was all that she needed She is now happy and well adjusted, 
since she feels that others need her help ” 

Case T9 Alice K Age 19 IQ 138 (A) A gifted individual who 
does excellent scholastic woik Made an outstanding contribution in 
a literal y club, but absolutely refuses to mix with other students, 
Di esses in extreme fashion very much out of school style Her home 
backgiound is very good (B) Case leferrcd to the Dean of Women, 
who has ivorked hard with student and parents to get her to work with 
other girls in social 01 recreational affairs about the school (C) “In 
spite of many opportunities for normal social life, this student is 
making no progress socially and is becoming increasingly neurotic” 

Case SO Ned T Age 16 IQ 105 (A) Requested that his four- 
semester piogram be rearranged so as to include Band each semester 
(B) Confeircd with Dean of Men, who also acts as director of the 
hand It was his judgment that the hoy could play the marimba siif- 
ficieiilly well to fill the place of another student who is graduating in 
June. Programmed him for two units of Band, beginning next semes¬ 
ter (C) “Boy has been wavering 111 his extracurricular inteiests 
between music and football Is not particularly strong scholastically 
Band work will probably do both himself and the school the more 
good ” 

9. Physical Health.—Cases illustrating Health Guidance 
alone remain to be presented in this chapter Health, it will be 
recalled, constitutes one of the four broad areas of guidance 
Because of their importance for good adjustment, phy sical health 
and mental health are discussed separately. Tins procedure 
should not be taken to imply that these are distinct entities or 
that tlie Older in which they are discussed is any indication of 
their relative importance We can only say that in certain in¬ 
dividuals the need foi the one kind of guidance may be greater 
than for the other 

Cases illustrating physical health guidance are presented first. 

Eilnin A Lee, "Individual Guidance for Occupations and Health," Avioncan 
School Board Journal, XCVII (September, 1938), p 27 
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Tlie condition of an individual’s health is of prime importance 
in considering Ins educational or vocational plans, the social 
pioguim he should cany, and the nature of his recreational ac¬ 
tivities Health needs to he considered when attendance becomes 
irregular, when scholarship is unsatisfactory, or whenever there 
IS api>arent need foi educational adjustment of some kind This 
is anothci striking illustration of the complexity of guidance 
situations The need for (physical) health guidance is especially 
evident where Physical Education is rcquiied by law of all 
students Hei e it is important that a sufficient variety of health 
activities be afforded, and that students be assigned to classes 
in teiins of their physical needs 

Case SI Gcialthiie M Age 23 IQ 119 (A) rrobkni was to 

decide whether it would he wiser to struggle through the year, getting 
low grades because of hei physical condition, or to hav'e an operation 
inimediately (B) Scut girl home to make arrangements to go to 
hospital. Assignments for the next three weeks will be sent to her 
(C) “A candidate for 12th year graduation with a chronic disorder 
which has been growing worse during the last month, Was hoping 
operation could be postponed until vacation, but feels so much worse 
that she has been falling behind in all subjects It seems wise to face 
the operation at once If work missed cannot all be made up, she will 
go to summer school and graduate at its close ” 

Case 82 Robert B Age 17 IQ 105 (A) Because of family’s 

insistence is m legular freshman Physical Education instead of in 
Recreation School physician’s first-semester assignment was “Recre¬ 
ation ” (B) Sent to school physician for re-examination and possible 
permission to remain in legular Physical Education (C) “School 
health card indicated cardiac and nutritional difficulties Family phy¬ 
sician insists that the boy is capable of carrying regular physical exer¬ 
cise Family to assume any legal responsibility, since counselor ad¬ 
vises against such a course ” 

Case 83 Bill B Age 18 I Q 94 (A) Failing student; has been 
absent a gieat deal Doctor recommends dropping school as boy has 
anemia (B) Student is to withdraw (C) “An llth-year student. 
Absences due to illness and working for father in drugstore Family 
physician recommends that student drop school for remainder of year 
and go to the desert Father agrees, will send him away for the 
summer and peihaps next year” 
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Case 84 Elsie E Age 20 I Q 83 (A) Has been having trouble 
with her eyes (B) Arranged an appointment with free clinic for eje 
exercise and treatment (C) “Examination showed a marked diver¬ 
gence of one eye which could be corrected by exercise Examiner rec¬ 
ommended that exercises be followed by further examinations ” 

Case 85 Rodna H Age 19. I Q 89 (A) Is on the June gradua¬ 
tion list, but IS in poor health and failing m two subjects (B) Ad¬ 
vised mother that, for the sake of the student’s health, she drop Civics, 
lighten her load, and take an extra semester for graduation (C) 
“Since she is already repeating and failing two subjects, she is dis¬ 
couraged She has heart trouble and should not work harder, but do 
less ’’ 

Case 86 Una P Age 18 I Q 85 (A) Called student in to finish 
four-semester study plan (B) Peisiiaded student to take lighter pro¬ 
gram for the remainder of her time in the lower division, and to diop 
Bookkeeping for which she will have little use in a nursing coiiim 
Also suggested that she have interview with her English teacher as 
she was receiving low grade m that subject (C) “Had called mother 
earlier in the day and found that girl’s low grade m English is due to 
poor health and a rather heavy (18-unit) program Student born with 
a weak heart A long day exhausts her A lighter program (15 units 
each semester) will give her just enough foi giaduation’’ 

Case 87 John R Age 19 IQ 151 (A) Student had been as¬ 

signed by school doctor to regular Physical Education Family doctor 
reported cardiac lesion as result of too violent exercise Student and 
father requested that I assign no Physical Education, even in face of 
school doctor’s insistence (B) Assigned student to Rest class (C) 
“Felt that when the two doctors could not agree on then diagnosis 
and prescription, the school should be protected from legal comeback 
m case of possible future injury to the student ’’ 

Case 88 Ralph S Age 21 I Q, 112 (A) Student returned to 

withdraw after absence of four weeks, due to an appendectomy. 
Wanted to plan course for summer and next fall (B) Told him the 
procedure for withdiawing Advised against going to summer school; 
suggested he defer plans for next fall until later in the summer (C) 
“Student had been struggling along all semester until operation was 
imperative Felt summer school attendance was unwise Thought his 
plans would change, or at least be more definite, by August, when he 
would be in better physical condition” 
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Caw S9 Louise S Age 21 IQ 104 (A) Student returned to 
school after absence due to influenza. (B) Referred case to school 
iiurbc Received health card and I’hysical Education assignment the 
follow ing day Made out program of one third of a normal load, with 
room arrangement so that student would not have to go up and down 
st.urs (C) “Health card revc<dcd that student had a Weakened heart ” 

Care 90 Marjorie W. Age 20 IQ 97. (A) Student desired to 
know' if she might diop Law and Economic Geography and still re- 
cei\e her junior certificate in June (B) A check with the Records 
Office revealed that she might, and she was advised to do so (C) 
“Student had been ill for two weeks Physici.an advised a light pro¬ 
gram for the bakincc of the semester She had six excess units, 
e.inicd two years ago at the University of ... summer session ” 

10. Mental Health—A consideration of mental heiilth giud- 
.ance has purposely been placed last m this chaptei If the de¬ 
velopment of personality is one of the leading objectives of 
secondary education, to say nothing of the many claims that it 
constitutes the principal one, knowledge and practice of jneiital 
hygiene pi inciplcs are most important for every student 

The guidance worker is m a particulaily favorable position 
to point out these pimciples and to observe the effect of their 
piactice He can point out, for example, the relationship that 
obtains between personality traits and vocational success The 
same lelationship holds to a large degree between peisonahty 
,nid success in ordinary school situations One of the most 
valuable lessons that the counselor is in a position to drive home 
IS the necessity of getting along with one’s fellow students and 
teachers The impoitance of learning to make the most of situa¬ 
tions which cannot or should not be changed, without taking the 
easiest way out—dropping a course or changing one’s whole 
curriculum—can also be stiessed Some of the cases below 
illustrate these points 

Case 91 Dorothy C Age 18. I Q 99 (A) The student and her 
mother came to the counselor’s office very irate over an E the student 
had received in one of her classes The incompleteness of the work 
was blamed on the instructor (B) Recommended an interview be¬ 
tween the mother and instructor. Pointed out probable reasons for 
giving the E After a short conversation with the two, a kinder atti- 
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tude was taken, and the suggestion that the parent confer with the 
instructor was agreed to (C) “This paiticulai student has a tendency 
to blame the instructors for her own inadequacies and shortcomings ” 

Ca';e 92 David C Age IS IQ 126 (A) Scholastic standing is 
suffering because of an unfortunate personality (B) Counselor dis¬ 
cussed with the student the possibility of developing a difteient atti¬ 
tude toward his work (C) "The student is one of an accelerated 
group, coming with an exceptional record from one of the junior high 
schools Oveily conscious of his ability, he started out with an ‘I 
know it all’ attitude, which immediately met disfavor with his instruc¬ 
tors He realizes his handicap and is making a gieat effort to over¬ 
come his difficulty Have had frequent telephone convei satioiis with 
the home Mother is 'aware’ of the boy’s unusual ability and is sure 
that he is most ‘misunderstood ’ ” 

Case 93 Ruth C. Age 16 IQ 107 (A) A case of teacher-student 
adjustment Misunderstanding arose over an examination (B) Rec¬ 
ommended an interview with the instructor Counselor and student 
held a joint confeience with chairman of the department Difficulty 
was soon ironed out and student reinstated in the class (C) “Instruc¬ 
tor likewise had come to the counseloi, feeling that student was unjust 
111 her ciiticisms Student said instiuctor was unfau in her grading 
Both felt badly The student was anxious to be allowed to return to 
class, and the instructor was glad to permit it, providing the student 
would assume the proper attitude Student expressed a willingness to 
apologize for remarks made ” 

Case 94 Bob J Age 17 IQ 117 (A) The interview was held 

to help him set up suitable work habits In fact, there has been a series 
of short interviews ovei a long period of time (B) Again stressed 
regularity and punctuality of attendance, and careful attention to 
details of work Good results are appearing Boy failed in only one 
subject at the end of the first triad—compared with complete failure 
at the same time the preceding year (C) "Boy went to pieces last 
year Had to be sent to eight-hour school for seemingly hopeless 
irregularity m attendance and low scholarship A telephone talk with 
boy’s mother indicated a somewhat shiftless attitude toward things at 
home The school band played an important part in holding the hoy’s 
interest this year ” 

Case 95 A1 K Age IS I.Q 86 (A) Irregular attendance and 

poor scholarship (B) Recommended that he be sent to the eight- 
hour school, and be kept under supervision for a time (C) “Student 
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IS an iinitoiate ‘cuttc] ’ Mothci cnnfi.t.sLs inability to lianillc bim 
lie lias !;nt 1)> with imicli ahscnei liiCiinsi, of Ins (.maciatcd and (.ndav- 
iTous appealance lie -would claim to Ik sick and, from liis ajipcar- 
ance, no oni would doubt it I'ailmi; in practically eveiy subject.” 

Ilairj K Ae;e 17 IO 91 (A) Trrcijular attendance 

and an unfortunate personalitj' (II) Counselor retntnmeiuls that 
cithci the boy come back, attend leijularlj, and peibaps spcciahre in 
IVintinn;, which is the nearest to any interest he has manifested, or 
that he be taken nut and placed m some piivatc school For the pres¬ 
ent the case has heen turned u\ei to the Dean of Men and the Attend¬ 
ance rtfficd (C) 'Is the son of piominent jiarents Has had a nega¬ 
tive attitude tovvaid schools, hooks, and teachers since kindergarten 
davs Paients do not blame the school and seem cooperative The hoy 
IS uiifoitun.itely endowed Ills a one is thin and rasping According 
to the testimony ot an oliFeiviiig teachei, ho seems unable to spc.ik to 
a person without insulting him Is \er> iriegnlar in attendance— 
coniloned at home because of weak eyes, which may in pait be ration- 
ahaation ” 

Case 97 Ruth L Age 17. I O 121 (A) Girl shows some manic 

and depressive tendencies Is also inclined to rationalize (B) Held 
conference with matron of the home where girl stays Suggested 
that the student he given more time to stuvly Advused the student to 
make better use of her tunc, and warned her of the danger of ration¬ 
alization (C) "The girl is of mixed parentage and is very bright. 
Lives at an orphan home for girls Possesses leadership ability Has 
ups and downs, last year was definitely down This ye.ir she is doing 
better, but is h.iving a hard time in Spanish Says she docs not have 
time for study because of cooking, washing, and other duties ” 

Case 98 Ronald M Age 19 IQ 117 (A) Student definitely 

lacks personality integration (B) Helped the boy analyze his condi¬ 
tion and mapped out a program aimed at setting np precise and regular 
work habits Diopped Physiology, his hardest subject, so that he 
might concentrate on the others (C) “Examination by psychiatrist 
revealed a strong dementia praecox tendency Is inucli given to day¬ 
dreaming, spends hours at it Has plenty of ability, but ration.alizes 
his failures m cl.issvvoik Thinks he is going to be a poet lias never 
tried to have any of his poetry published Is on probation and likely 
to be dismissed from school next week ” 

Case 99 Raymond M Age 18 IQ lOS (A) Involuntary inter¬ 
view occasioned by irregular attendance (B) Advised student to 
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■withdraw and attend a piivate school He has done so (C) "I-Ias a 
bad iccord for cuttini?, especially Physical Education Against this 
subject he has a complex, in which he is suppoited by a well-to-do 
father Absolutely inesponsible Also a case of 'too much car’” 

Case 100 Josephine R Age 16 I Q 105 (A) Student wanted to 
change teachers because she was “not able to get along with her Lit¬ 
erature teacher ” (B) Recommended that she stay in hei present class 
Tried to point out that it was a part of her education to adjust herself 
with good grace to various situations, even though they were distaste¬ 
ful (C) “An investigation disclosed that she had done only about 10 
per cent of her woik and had no chance of passing in the lemaining 
three weeks I felt, tinder the circumstances, that her 'peisonality con¬ 
flict’ was anothei way of avoiding an F, and that it was unfair to put 
a grade that would cei tainly be an F on anothei teacher’s record by 
transfer at such a late date ” 


Summary 

The phiase “individual counseling” is ledundant because 
there can be no counseling which is not individual Counseling 
IS not new Adults have always passed on the fiuils of their 
experiences to younger and more immature individuals But 
the techniques of counseling have been fuither developed and 
refined 

Although improved techniques tend to make it so, counsel¬ 
ing is not always effective. To make it so the _cqi.inselee_niust 
be aware that he has a problem His needs, interests, and abil¬ 
ities must be related to this problem in a personalized way 
External factors bearing on his pioblem must be analyzed and 
explained There must be someone to whom the counselee can 
turn for help Most important of all, the counselee must feel 
the need for help and know to whom he may go to receive it 

Preparation for interviews should include a thoiough study 
of available personnel data concerning the individual to be 
counseled Counsel should not be given in the absence of per¬ 
tinent, available facts. A tscoid should be made of what occurs 
during, and as a lesult of, the interview Each of these three 
steps IS frequently violated in counseling practice The first and 
last steps are slighted largely because of the “loads” earned by 
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coiinholnrs For failuie to observe the second step there is no 
excuse 

No attempt has been made to discuss counseling as a func¬ 
tion of the classioom teacher To have tune for counseling, the 
teacher must be relie\ed of the necessity of covering prede¬ 
termined amounts of subject matter Even for the specialist, 
counseling does not constitute the entire guidance program 
When the same information is needed or similar problems are 
faced by a number of students, the counselor may properly utilize 
group guidance Individual counseling supplements the group 
ajipi (i.ich 

Ten iiiiselected cases fiom each of ten basic pioblem aieas 
where individual counseling is employed have been presented in 
this chaptei Each case indicated, by means of notes, (A) the 
incident that brought the student to the counselor, (B) the action 
taken by that official, and, finally (C) lemarks by the counselor 
bearing on the particular case Although not a substitute for 
actual observation in a counselor’s office, it is believed that these 
cases represent a fair cross section of those encountered daily 
m individual counseling situations 


Qoistions and Problems 

1. What pioblems arise when the pupil first enters the junior 
high school I* What confusing difficulties face the new B-7 pupiP 
What counseling does he need'’ 

2. What should be the major emphases m counseling in junior 
high schools ^ In senior high schools ? In j unior colleges ’ 

3 What pioblems of moral, social, and personahtj guidance is 
the high school counselor likely to encountei ? 

4 What types of guidance difficulties occur at the j utiior college 
leveF 

5. What guidance activities do not lend themselves to the group 
approach, but must be earned on with the individual 

6. List a number of specific services that cannot be offered to 
students in a program that does not include individual guidance 
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7 How may interviews with leference to individual progiarns 
and couises of study be organized so as to function most efficiently? 

8 What opportunities should be offered for pupil consultation 
with the home room advisei ? How may this supplement the woik 
of the counselor^ How may it be coordinated? 

9 Assume that youi high school wishes to institute a piogram. 
of chaiacter evaluation What traits would you attempt to measure 
and how often would you try to measure them? 

10 Should the counselor inteiview students to whom failure 
notices have been sent? What puipose would be served? 

11. When may voluntaiy conferences with school officers be held 
in your school? Should a schedule of possible times be posted? 

12 Why IS the voluntary type of interview likely to be most 
effective? What sort of student usually comes of his own accord? 
What type of student almost never comes unless called? 

13 How may voluntary interviews be encouraged? What type 
of counselor is most likely to have many such interviews? What 
attitudes and actions will tend to encourage them? 

14. What responsibilities should the counselor have for person¬ 
ality difficulties between teachers and pupils ? 

15 Should the counselor ever interview disciplinary cases? 
What dangers are involved? What advantages? 

16 Describe a number of cases of improper counseling which 
you have known. Which counseling errors were involved in each 
case? 

17. Who should be advised to prepare for college? What advice 
should be given the student who has less than average intelligence 
and who is determined to go to college? What criteria for college 
entrance can you suggest? 

18 What machinery can be set up for keeping a stream of stu¬ 
dents flowing smoothly into the counselor’s office? 
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Chapter 14 

TECHNIQUES FOR STUDYING THE INDIVIDUAL 


In group guidance it is assumed that theie are certain basic 
problems expenenced bj all or many, and that a discussion of 
their comnirm elements will be of beiuTit Some students may 
not even be awaie that they lu\e pioblems m some of the areas 
discussed One of the objectives of such gmup guidance may 
well be to arouse the student to an awareness and an apprecia¬ 
tion of problems wbicli be will e\eutually face 

This is not the situation m counseling the individual student 
Here the subject is fully awaic that be has a pioblcm in need of 
solution He may not have anal>zul it in detail, and be may not 
be cognizant of its vaiious ramifications, but be senses a diffi¬ 
culty which IS making bun uneasy Group instruction may have 
awakened bun to this realization but Ins problem is now person¬ 
alised and cannot be solved for him except on an indn idual basis 
The individual possesses certain general and specific apti¬ 
tudes, mteiests, and personality characteristics, together with a 
background of experiences, wdiich have a distinct bearing on the 
solution of his pioblems If these abilities, mteiests, and experi¬ 
ences were not peculiar to him, .and if he possessed character¬ 
istics common to everyone else, the student would have no 
problems which could not be solved by group methods. 

Factors operating outside the individual may impose certain 
conditions which also affect, if not actually determine, the out¬ 
come of his effoits to find vocational and personal adjustment 
While it IS possible for a student to ascertain through study 
and discussion many of these conditions, the problem of com¬ 
bining them with an appraisal of his own abilities, interests, and 
previous achievements m the solution of his problem may be a 
task of which he is incapable 

,■^91 
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The Individual Feels the Need for Help —The individual 
facing a problem feels insecure if he is unable to cope with it 
Problems which the student can solve for himself are often 
piesented and analyzed in group guidance meetings Various 
solutions to his difficulties may be piesented to him 111 this way 
Pie may then be capable of choosing and applying a couise of 
action to his own situation Many questions 1 elated to choice 
of school subjects and activities are handled in this manner 
Such problems do not lequire an application of the clinical 
approach There are, howevei, such momentous decisions to be 
made as to require help both m making them and 111 checking 
the appropi lateness of one tentatively selected 

Basic Varieties of Counseling Needed —The pioblems which 
need individual analysis and the skilled assistance of a guidance 
specialist may be divided into two major classifications (1) 
those with a personal emphasis, usually accompanied by strong 
emotional undercurrents, and (2) the more complex cases of 
vocational advisement, usually involving an incidental educa¬ 
tional choice Financial and health problems may be associated 
with either or both of the above categories, but they seldom 
occupy the key position in the solving of serious or complex 
difficulties 

Recent trends m the observation of student counseling needs 
indicate that many problems apparently vocational in nature 
are strongly saturated with important emotional involvements^ 
For this reason it is impoitant to employ counseling techniques 
winch allow the student to express himself fully and which per¬ 
mit both counselee and counseloi to examine the character of 
the problem and the basic motivation thoioughly Frequently, 
when personal tangles and maladjustments ate rectified, the 
blocking of vocational choices either disappears 01 becomes 
much simpler to handle If he is to render effective help to the 
student who comes with a serious problem, the competent guid¬ 
ance worker must be able to assemble a variety of important 
facts about the counselee and the environmental field in which 
he lives A w’ealth of knowledge is available concerning the 

R'ly H Bivler and V H Bix-ler, "Clinical Coun;,eling in Vocational Coiin;,el- 
ing,” Journal of Clinical Psycholoijy, I (1945), pp 180-92 
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ncmpational fields a-\\aiting the couiisolee, the social and cco- 
nomie situations -nhiLh he will face, as well as prohleins of health 
and leisure-tinie actuitie', Those miinerous facts cniKoiii the 
external environment whuh he will cuter and in winch he must 
make an adjustment Likewise the lesults of nuineious leseaich 
studies about mankind in j;cueial arc aeailable his natiiie and 
nurture, and his needs, inteicsts, and abilities For counseling 
piiriioses, liow'ever, infoiniatinu must be assembled about 07ie 
particular person, and the generalizations made fiom studying 
thousands of jiersons and situations must be apjilied to t/nr one 
individual 

It IS possible to classify sources of mfoniiatiou about stu¬ 
dents into three geneial gioiips (1) information obtained fiom 
individuals, eilliei the poison himself, or fiom otheis; (2) facts 
gatheied fiom soiuces such as school, couit, or medical recouls; 
and (3) the pictuie of the individual winch standardized tests 
and inventories leveal These items about students may he col¬ 
lected in a vaiiety of ways and involve aiitobiogiaphies, case 
histones, interviews, rpiestionnaiies, social case technniucs, and 
staff clinics 


The Personal Information Blank 

Introduction. —As a starting point for individual analysis, it 
IS frequently necessary to assemble statements from students 
themselves regaiding their plans and choices It is important 
to know their educational plans, their subject likes and clislikes, 
the curiicula they plan to entei, the tyjie of school foi wdiich 
they arc pieparing, and the miinher of jears they expect to 
siiend m school Data should be assembled concerning their 
occupational choices, reasons for these choices, persistence and 
change in these decisions, home conditions, social background, 
and much other peitment iiiforniatioii wdnch can be supplied iii 
great pait bj’’ the student himself 

kluch essential information is requested of the student at 
various times in his school caiecr For example, when he applies 
for admission he is usually required to fill out a blank calling 
for certain vital statistics At another time he may be asked to 
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Date 19 

PERSONAL INFORMATION FORM 

lo the Student 

The purpose of this blank is to assemble all essential information 
about you so that our conferences can be devoted entirely to a discus¬ 
sion of your problems You will be asked to take certain psychological 
tests, but test scores alone will tardy be useful in solving your proli- 
lems Ihe information asked for in the following pages will be very 
necessary m helping us interpret test results in terms of your specific 
needs 

This information is ^fi icily confidential, so please feel free to answer 
these questions as frankly and as completely as possible 

I Personal and Family History 

Name Sex 

Permanent addiess , 

Date of Birth Place 

Father living 

fYes , (Yes Divoicedor (Yes 

I No Mother living I Separated |no 

Father’s name (and initials) 

Address (residence) 

Occupation or business 

II Why Do You Want This Special Service from the Guid¬ 

ance Staff? 

Check Here (One or more) 

1 I need help in choosing my life vocation 

2 I cannot decide between the following vocations 

3 I have decided on as a vocation, 

but I would like a check-up on my fitness for it 

4 I would like to know if I should go to college 

5 I am not doing well in my courses 

6 I want help m making out my program of studies 

7 Other reasons 

8 I was referred here by 


Fig 14o —Personal information form 
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III Wii\T H Vot.Jv Pi Rifi'-i I 1 ArrTJ.niNf, Titfs .Srnooi ' 


(CliiLk iini' (ir innri', m iNplim Iiclow ) 


rrtparo tiir a \ucition 
Without tlustijinin" there 
IS less chailec of getting 
a job 

The prestige of graduating 
from this school 
Get rnnre education 
To make social contacts 


M> p irents insisted 

friends are all going 


Everybody cKe doc- 

Don’t know tsliy, “just be¬ 
cause” 

Gan't get a job 


Other ovplanations 


IV How Dors Your F'tMiLi Frii \piiit Voiir Coming Hfrf’ 

Aiiaioiis for me to attend 

Opposed tu m> cimnng 

Feel fiiithe'r education is desirable 

Want me to take special \ocational training 

V How About Ycnni Fin uncial Comiition’ 

My family pays all my exiienses 
I must work part tune How many hours a week? 

I must earn all money for my expenses 

VI Interests, Activities, Rccrfations 

A Eist in the left-hand column below the three subjects taken 
m high school (or junior high school) which you liked 
lest, and in the other column three subjects that you liked 
leas! 

Likid Host LtLcd Least 


B Specify below the types of activities engaged 111 at this school, 
or previous school, ind list any offices held 
Athletics (what type) 

Clubs (kindj 

Debate 

Dramatics 


Fig 14i —Personal information form 
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Journalism 

Student Body Government 
Others 


C What types of books or aiticles interest you? (Fiction, 
biography, scientific, poetry, etc ) 


What niaga/ine do you read most fiequently? 

VII Work Exitriencfs 

List in chronological order all your work or employment expe- 
lienees to date, including pait-time and summer jobs 

Length of Job 

Kind of Work (Give year and month) 

From To 


Which of these jobs did you like best? 
Why? 


Vni OcCUPATtONAL PnrFERLNCCS 

A List III order of preference five occupations in which yon 
would like to make your living Do not consider abilities 
or job opportunities Just consider whether or not you 
would be happy in this work 

Occupation Reason for Interest tn It 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

What IS your present vocational choice? 

When did you first make this choice? (year) 


Fig 14c —Pei sonal information form 
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Uu v'lu hirtf .«i\ lihjsiL.il rlisabilitic, wliidi ucnild influence 
cmir cntcniii; certain nccuicitioiis ' I'xiiIlIiu 


E Occupatiims can be rmiuhly classified into "Families' based 
on interest anil abilities In the lollowinE; eioiipinE;s, indi¬ 
cate 111 1)1 del of iircfcrtnce (i J, 3 ) the tliiit i)rciuj<<; in 
ccliich jnu bchci'c joii Would hist fit 

Etisuiess contacts with people (selling, prumotion.il, poli¬ 
tics, etc 1 

Eusincss detail woik (accountant, baiilcir, cashur, office 
clerk-, statistuian, stenogi .iphei ) 

Social service activities {B<>> Scout ccc'cutivc, inniislcr, 
personnel flircetor, social case work, te.ichcr, welfare 
work, Y M C A 

Special artistic abilities (actor, artist, designer, interior 
decorator, ninsician) 

Excciitne 1 espoiibibilities (director, forem.m, office man¬ 
ager, iuperintenilent) 

Technical or scientific work (architect, chemist, engi- 
iieei, inccntiir, mechanic, physician, physicist, research 
woikc'i, scientist, surgeon, toolmakei ) 

Verbal or linguistic ability (ailvertisiiiR man, author, 
lawyer, librarian, newspaper man, professor) 

IX Your Estimate of Your Own Personautv Revctions 

Check any of the following words which describe your make-up 


Aiis-ious 

Nervous 

Bashful 

Patient 

(.aim 

Persevering 

C,ipahle 

Pessimistic 

Chcci fill 

Quick-tempered 

Conscientious 

Reserved 

Cynical 

Self-confident 

Depressed 

Stubborn 

Easily exhausted 

Submissive 

Excit ible 

'I actful 

Friendly 

Talented 

Impetuous 

Tolerant 

Irritable 

Unhappyi 

Jealous 



Fig 14i—Personal information form 
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state his vocational choices and icasons foi them Later he may 
be requested to supply certain infoi mation regai ding his extra- 
cun icular and social interests as well as the degree of his par¬ 
ticipation in them These bits of information are collected at 
various times and hud their way into diffeient offices or files 
Some particular problem may then arise necessitating the assem¬ 
bling of all such pertinent information m one place 

The Personal Information Form (Figure 14) is convenient 
for collecting pertinent infoi mation on one blank It aids in the 
problem of helping a student make a vocational choice Varia¬ 
tions of this form could be made, however, for other types 
of problems The infoi mation collected from this blank is 
primarily useful as background data for a more detailed 
analysis 

Guidance Values of ihe Personal Information Blank 
1 This questionnaire saves considerable time in the systematic 
assembly and logical organization of important facts about each 
student Data concerning family background, personal goals, 
interests, hobbies, recreational practices, extracurricular record, 
work experiences, vocational choices, educational plans, and 
guidance experiences and needs form a very essential part of 
the student’s cumulative record 

2 Fairly large groups can be canvassed simultaneously, thus 
saving time on routine questions during the counseling inter¬ 
view 

3 In the interpretation of these materials, an opportunity is 
presented to the counselor or teachei to see beyond the collection 
of miscellaneous facts a meaningful pattern resulting in better 
insight into that student’s needs 

Cautions and Limitations Associated with the Use 
OF the Personal Information Blank 1 Statements of a 
nonfactual character should not be taken too literally nor always 
at face value Children and adolescents do not always see them¬ 
selves clearly It is sometimes necessary to _read between the 
lines 

2 Varying degrees of reliability are to be attributed to dif¬ 
ferent types of information In some instances data may need 
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to be checked with parents, foimer teacheis, objective records, 
and the like. 

3 The cpiestionnaire should, of course, be desifjned in format 
and in the sequence of items to facilitate the ti ansfcr of informa¬ 
tion to the cumulative lecord 

4 Quite a feiv items will ha\e significance for a limited period 
only Many changes m interests, attitudes, and preferences 
come with rapid adolescent growth After a year or two, re¬ 
visions will be needed 

5 The timing of the questionnaire is of some importance If 
administered too soon after the arrival of a new student, he mil 
not have made his initial adjustment to the school On the other 
hand the personal information blank can be helpful to the faculty 
and staff in getting acquaintid with the newcomer, and theie- 
fore it should be made available fairly early m the first semester 
of his sojourn in the school Possibly five or six weeks after the 
opening of school is a fair compromise 
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Teacher Observation, Anecdotal Records, Ratings 

Introduction—There are many ways in which the alert 
teacher and counselor will collect random observations of stu¬ 
dents under a variety of circumstances and conditions, in the 
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classroom, assembly, cafeteria, halls, on the playgiound, on the 
street, and m the community Caiefully selected incidents which 
aie believed to be lepresentative of the peisonahty and behavior 
of a given student may be desciibed veiy biiefly and pieserved 
in the home room records or in the cential cumulative file 
Such items are usually called “anecdotal records” and they may 
include desciiptions of either typical or unusual behavior. If a 
systematic, longitudinal recoid of obseivations has been pre- 
seived for a given student over a peiiod of time, the resulting 
cumulative picture is designated an anecdotal behavior journaP 
Observations may be given the sciniobjective form of ratings 
When thoughtfully made on caiefully piepaied rating scales, 
such latiiigs may have considerable validity Obviously the 
skill and experience of the rater, as well as the validity of the 
scale, will determine the actual usefulness of the judgments 
recorded The beginning teacher may be inclined to discard data 
such as these because they aie not vStiictly objective The lole 
of matin e and seasoned judgment in analyzing and treating 
complex and difficult personal pioblems is of pai amount impor¬ 
tance, but such judgments should lest on a foundation of ob¬ 
jective data whenever possible 

Guidance Values of Observational Records and Rat¬ 
ings 1 Observation of the student in a dynamic social field 
often provides a more meaningful basis for studying his pei- 
sonal characteiistics than an intciview under the restricted con¬ 
ditions of an office. Skilfully recoided observations represent 
the interactions of actual human beings functioning in a normal 
social einnonment 

2 Anecdotal lecords indicating changes, up or down, are 
especially important, particularly if corroborated by independent 
observations 

3 Students may be assigned specific tasks and responsibili¬ 
ties and then carefully observed in their performance These 
observations may throw valuable light on attitudes and charac¬ 
teristic modes of response to important types of situations 


L Tarvie and Mark EIh^lg^o^, Handbook on The Anecdotal Behavtor 
Journal (Chicago Universit> of Chicago Press, 1940), pp 1-3 
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IIovv a student will leact to difliculty and disappointmeiit may 
be information of real significance to the crmnseloi 

4 These anecdotes and ratings pro\ide a basis for inteipret- 
nig the indi\idiiat student to the prospective eniployci, to his 
parents, and to the staff of the school. 

5 Through systematic observation of student behavior, 
teachers and counselors become more sensitive to impoitant in¬ 
dicators of character and personality An inci eased understand¬ 
ing of children and adolescents means greater effectneness 111 
helping them solve their pioblems 

Cautions and Limitations Associatud with thu Usn 
OF Obscrvational Rkcords and Ratinos 1. The time re¬ 
quirement for making anecdotal records for any considei able 
portion of the students taught by a given teacher \\ ill be heavy 
Wheie the teaching staff is alieady seriously overwoiked, anec¬ 
dotal records can be requested foi exceptional cases only 

2 During the period of early experience with these observa¬ 
tional records, the teacher may easily drift into emphasizing 
the negative aspects of behavior Usually more can be gamed 
by recoiding incidents leading to praise or commendation 

3 Teachers and counselors may readily develop the practice 
of moralizing on the behavior observed and of recoidmg evalua¬ 
tive judgments A relatively objective description of the actual 
behavior will lead to greater insight and understanding Edu¬ 
cational leaders are agreed that the objectives of the public 
school are best served when the attention of the staff is directed 
towaid assisting every student m all possible ways instead of 
rendering moral judgments regarding guilt and blame 

4 The problem of sampling implied in anecdotal records 
must be recognized Relatively small incidents are preserved in 
black and white and may be given exaggerated importance 
Caie must be taken to be certain that the samples of behavior 
are tiuly representative 

5 There is some danger m dealing with observational data 
in an atomistic manner Unless the separate incidents are seen 
as portions of an over-all pattern, they will lose their meaning 
Psychologically significant behavior must be skilfully selected 
from the larger mass of observations. 
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6 Ratings are subject to charactciistic errors Usually the 
aveiage rating for a group will be w'ell above the theoretical 
mean, indicating a “generosity” factor The nuinbci of ratings 
which aie too high may be t educed by wording the descriptions 
for the upper steps of the latmg scale so as to pi event the assign¬ 
ment of a large poition of students to such highet levels If 
seeeral ratings aie assigned to the same student foi different 
traits or chaiactenstics, it is very probable that they will be 
moie alike than is true or valid This is the familiar “halo” 
effect The halo effect can be minimized by making the charac¬ 
teristics to be rated stand out clearly through careful definitions, 
and by lequiring that evciyone be rated on a single scale before 
any ratings are made on another scale 

7. It IS important to lecall that the observer is revealed 
almost as cleaily as the one being observed m tlie anecdotal 
records. 
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AuTOBIOGRAPHItS, DiARIES, AND PERSONAL DOCUMENTS 

Introduction—Personal documents often reveal nime aliout 
what a student thinks and how he feels ahout himself and the 
world m which he lives than he means to tell TliC'.c documents 
may take almost any fotm that permits a reasonahle freedom for 
personal expression They may pie^ent a systematised life his¬ 
tory, a desciiption of the student’s vacation with Ins fanuK, an 
account of a summer at the Y M C A camp, a day-to-day lo.cf of 
events with personal leactinns, a desciiiition of some imaginary 
exploit, a statement of vocational goals, or just a story 

Perhaps the autobiography is most often used by teachers 
and guidance workers because of its vety direct relationship 
to the inner aspects of the student’s life Practices vary from a 
geneial assignment, “Write nie the story of yom life,” to a de¬ 
tailed self-aiialysis form m which several major phases of liv¬ 
ing are given formal headings m an ontlme 

GutDANCE Values of Person \l Documents 1. The 
analysis of peisonal documents, and espcciall} the life history 
or autobiography, constitutes a kind of projective technique 
which provides the basis for a rather meaningful personality 
diagnosis by a highly skilled clinical psychologist. 

2 Guidance workers with less specialired training may fre- 
cjiiently obtain important clues from a student’s autuhiograjihy 
winch can be followed with piofit to all Likes and dislikes, 
serious prejudices, strong personal ambitions, frustrations, and 
conflicts are often revealed quite clearly 

3 These documents represent one of the few ways of obtain¬ 
ing a glimpse of the student’s general point of view, of his philos¬ 
ophy of life If good rapport is established, the document may 
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lepiesent a spontaneous outpouiiiig of the deeper aspects of his 
peisonal life 

4 The systematic pictuie of major events m his life history 
may be useful to the teacher or counseloi if interpreted with 
care 

5. Wilting a personal life histoiy may be leveahng to the 
st udent himself if he attacks the assignment seriously and tiies 
to portray his feelings, attitudes, and aspirations accuiately 
Thus he may derive a better understanding of himself It is 
even possible that the autobiogiaphy may provide a mild emo¬ 
tional cathaisis. 

Cautions and Limitations Associated with the Use 
OF Autobiographies and Other Personal Documents 
1 Peisonal documents should be inteipreted m conjunction 
with other independent souices of information about the stu¬ 
dent The account may be highly fanciful or the student may be 
deliberately kidding the counselor 

2 The autobiography is directly affected by the student’s 
ability to verbalise 

3 Certainly these twin questions need to be asked about per¬ 
sonal document souices Does the student understand himself 
and IS he ivilling to tell what he knows ^ Frequently he reveals 
more than he realizes or even knows concerning his difficulties 
and problems, but training and experience are needed to read 
between the lines with a high degree of validity 

4 The findings from personal document sources will of 
necessity tend to be rathei subjective Quantitative measures 
or objective treatment will be veiy difficult to obtain. 
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Achievement and Aptitude Tests 

Introduction.—The value of nic,asunng devices .ts aids to the 
student in fornnilating an adequate appraisal of his own 
strengths and weaknesses was presented in Chapter S, while the 
general use of tests in developing the broad framework of guid¬ 
ance was considered in Chapter 11 Tlie discussion in this sec¬ 
tion will deal chiefly wdth the application of achiectment and 
aptitude tests to diagnosing the difficulties and problems of the 
individual student and to piedicting the relative degiee of suc¬ 
cess he may expect to attain 111 various fields of activity. 

A number of psychologists and guidance woikers have been 
concerned about the appropriate procedure for introducing a 
discussion of test results into the counseling inteniew An at¬ 
tempt to evaluate the counselee in terms of scores may interfere 
with the rappoit between couiiselni and student It may tend 
to put the counselee on the defensive and destroy whatever de¬ 
giee of chent-centeredness the conference may have had The 
possible effects upon his mental hygiene of infornimg the student 
of low test scoies is a source of genuine concern to the sincere 
counselor Another problem is related to the degree to which 
the counselor’s judgment should be permitted to influence the 
interpretation of test scores. 

One plan for interpreting test scores in the counseling inter- 
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view was suggested by R H and V. H. Bixler,® who advise the 
coxinselor to do the following 

1 Give the client simple statistical predictions based upon the test 
data 

2 Allow the client to evaluate the piedictioii as it applies to 
himself 

3 Remain neutral towaid test data and the client’s reaction 

4 Facilitate the client’s self-evaluation and subsequent decisions 
by the use of therapeutic procedures 

5 Avoid persuasive methods Test data should provide motiva¬ 
tion—not the counselor 

Guidance Values of Achieveiment and Aptitude 
Tests 1 These measuring devices furnish a tangible basis 
for comparing individuals and for comparing a given individual 
with a designated group. The tests yield specific responses to a 
carefully selected sampling of questions These reactions may 
be compared with those of a defined population 

2 The test scores provide a standard or semiconstant frame 
of reference in approximately objective form. Judgments made 
within this guiding framework will have reduced subjectivity 
Interpretations of test status tend to have some permanency of 
meaning and application 

3 Achievement test scores measuie competencies in areas 
important to educational and vocational guidance 

a) They indicate capacities to learn by affording evidence 
of how much has been learned 

b) They offer diagnostic information on weaknesses which 
may block success until remedial work has been done Under¬ 
achievers and overachievers may be studied (See chapters 9 
and 11 ) 

c) They reveal the conditions reqtiiied for success in fur¬ 
ther educational effort 

d) They present a tangible basis for vocational choice 

4. Aptitude test scores make possible the prediction of future 
successes and failures Aptitude tests measure a lather broad 
type of achievement, much of which may have been acquired 

^ Ray H Bixler and V II Bi\.ler, "Test Interpretation in Vocational Counsel¬ 
ing,’* EducaUonal a7id Psychological Msasurcmtntf VI (Spring, 1946), p 155 
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apart finin systematic study So-called achievement tests deal 
primarily with the outcomes of learning under a definitely 
plumed curriciiluin Aptitude tests rerpme the assumption that 
all w'hn take the test must lta\e had an cijiinalent oiiportiinity 
to leal 11 the answers to the c|uestnins The inference follows 
that higher scores are associated with gi eater capacity to learn 
and to succeed m the field of activity being sampled Aptitude 
measures, such as the scholastic aptitude (intelligence) tests, 
provide data for discovering specific learning difficulties and 
for assisting the student to overcome these weaknesses, if pos¬ 
sible, or in adjusting to them if they prove to be irremediable. 

5. Achievement and aptitude tests provide a basis for staff 
decisions regarding admission to schools 01 curricula, promo¬ 
tions, or selection foi positions of responsibility 

Cautions and Limitations Associated with the Use 

OF ACHILVEMENr AND Al’TlTUDE TlsrS IN STUDYING THE 
iNDivinutL 1 A measuring instrument must he more reliable 
w'heii interpreted for an individual score tlian when employed 
as a group measure Truman Lee Kelley has suggested that a 
reliability coefficient of 50 would be needed for the adequate 
measurement of the average of a group in a specific subject 
and for an estimate of future group promise. To produce an 
equivalent dependability m the measurement of an individual 
and to predict his future success as accurately for a specific 
cuincular area would require a test reliability of 94* Which 
tests possess the required reliability may be ascertained by con¬ 
sulting Buros’ Third Mental Measurements Yearhook ^ 

2 The validity of a test is specific and relative to the uses 
to which the instrument is to be put ^’nlidity with respect to 
the prediction of vocational success has been very inadequately 
demonstrated for most aptitude tests The criterion most fre- 
(juently employed has been the successful completion of pre¬ 
paratory study Certainly this information is better than noth¬ 
ing If a student faces low probability of admission to medical 

^ rrunuiii L Inittprctaiion of Bdxicatwnat MLasiirLitUKts (Yonkers, 

N Y \\orld Book Coiiipanj, 1927), pp J8-J9 

° Oscar K Buros, Third ^Icasurcmcnts Yeorbook (New Brunswick, 

N J Rutgers University Press, 1949), 1047 pp 
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school or of obtaining satisfactory grades therein, it is foolish 
to discuss his chances of seiving as a successful physician Too 
little empirical evidence on test validity has been obtained The 
evidence available in the lileiatuie relates almost exclusively to 
disci iminating between cntenon gioups, and it does not piove 
that the instrument can separate successful and unsuccessful 
individuals ® 

3 Noims cannot always be compaied from one test to an¬ 
other The standardizing samples are frequently very different 
from one another and from the group to which the counselee 
could reasonably be said to belong Such differences in the 
meaning of norms make comparisons in the foim of piofiles 01 
psychographs difficult to validate, since test publishers are often 
remiss 111 furnishing sufficiently detailed information about the 
groups on which the norms wei e determined Large educational 
units may develop their own noims. 

4 Failure may be pieclicted more accurately than success 
This principle follows logically from the fact that the abilities 
measured may be necessary fot success, but seldom if ever suf¬ 
ficient to guarantee success 

5 Test data must be interpreted m proper relationship to 
other sources of information The analysis of test scores for 
the individual counselee requires a high order of skill and tech¬ 
nical knowledge. Such objective data must be used as aids to 
judgment rather than as substitutes for judgment 

6 It is highly important to make correct allowance for the 
errors of measurement m interpreting the results of measure¬ 
ment No score can he truthfully regarded as a point on a scale 
Every individual’s score stands for a zone extending for a con¬ 
siderable distance on each side of the actual score. The width 
of this zone varies inversely with the reliability of the test For 
example, if a student received a score of 85 on a test, and if the 
standard error of measurement for that test were 6 points, then 
the chances are two out of three that an alternate form of the 
test would produce a score somewhere between 79 and 91. The 


® Harold A Edgerton, "Place of Measuring Instruments in Guidance," in 
Measurement of Student Adjustment and Achievement (Ann Arbor University 
of Michigan Press, 1949), pp 52-55 
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chances aie one nnt of three that score on an alternate form of 
the test would f.ill outMdc the raiieje, 7^ to 91. 

7 Data apait from a longitiulinal peispectivc nia> }ie]d false 
clues A simple test scene does not show any trend, the student 
may' be iniptfu mg <jr clelet loratmg m the abdity being measured 

8 Throughout the discussion of test lesults the cminselee 
should leceue the impiession that the measuring instruments 
available today possess definite values, but that a valid interpre¬ 
tation can only be made within the limitations of numerous 
qualifying conditions and factors 
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Adjustment Inventories 

Introduction—The adjustment inventoiy or personality 
questionnaire is defined by the Dictionary of Education as “a 
test form in which the individual answers questions concerning 
his likes, dislikes, beliefs, attitudes, and physical complaints, the 
answers being considered as reflecting vaiiotis aspects of the 
individual’s personality ” Representative examples of such in¬ 
ventories are listed in Chapter 11. 

Guidance Values of Adjustment Inventories 1. Sin¬ 
cere and thoughtful responses by the counselee to the items on 
the inventory or questionnaire provide an oppoitunity for self- 
appraisal through comparison with typical responses to the 
same items by certain defined groups 

2 The pattern of scoies resulting from applying the adjust¬ 
ment inventory to an individual student serves as a screening 
device for selecting those needing intensive diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment 

3. The items of an adjustment inventory may serve as a 
guide for helpful discussion during a counseling interview Cer¬ 
tain key questions may be followed through by the counselor to 
obtain a deeper insight into the counselee’s attitudes and pi ob- 
lenis A careful study of a student’s responses to paiticular 
items may serve as a valuable means of in-service training for 
the teaching staff 

4 Responses to particular items may be indicators favorable 
or unfavorable to success in certain vocational areas, For ex¬ 
ample, if the student indicates that he is reluctant to take an 
active pait m gioup activities, success in a number of occupa¬ 
tions would appear to be less probable The possibility of change 
m the counselee’s attitudes must of course be considered 

■^Carter V Good (ed). Dictionary of Education (New York McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1945), p 324 
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5 I’crhajis the leally unpurtaiit value for guidance in the 
paitKiil.il lespoiise^; made lies not so miiLh m the basic truthful¬ 
ness of the lespoiise as it does in the fact that the leply to the 
(piLStion lepresents how the couiiselee thinks and feels about 
himself 

Cauiions and Limitations Associathd with tiih Use 
OF Adjustment Inventories 1 The counsclee may not 
know the answer to questions relating to Ins attitudes, basic 
dynamics, emotional content, personal bias, etc He may even 
have a badly distorted picture of himself Many clinical wnirkers 
believe that the more inqioitant asjiccts of personality are not 
cleaily .ind correctly seen by the subject himself. 

2 The couiiselee may not choose to reveal his own ideas 

about luinself through sinceie and honest answeis to the ([ties- 
tions put b}’ the test If the couiiselee is sincere in Ins desire to 
lie helped, greater confidence can be placed ‘ ’ ' ’’ 

his responses within the limitations of his 

reason rappoit with the student group is highly important 

3 Basic mfoim.ition concerning the validity of these instiu- 
ments is still rather rai e More longitudinal data are needed to 
show the relationship of responses to particular items to the 
developmental histoiy of the subject It seems likely that the 
validity of results is greater for groups than for individuals 

4 The frequent limitation of the choice of responses to “yes,” 
“no” or “ may not provide an adequate opportunity for the 
subject to represent lus true attitude on a given item. The com¬ 
plexity of human personality may be such that two categories 
are insufficient for valid statements 

5 Responses to certain items may reflect a transient mood 
The possibility of a legitimate shift in total score must be kept 
in mind This caution applies as well to all types of tests 

6 The assumption lequired by the test is that the items mean 
the same to all who take the test Some fairly normal persons 
may be overly^ meticulous m answering items, they may give 
what are usually considered unfavoraiile, or problem responses 
Wdiether the unfavorable response should be interpreted m the 
prescribed manner for such exceptionally conscientious subjects 
is a moot question. 
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7. Questionnaires of the adjustment inventory type tend to 
be somewhat atomistic For a useful interpretation, broad pat- 
tei ns of meaning must be sought among the responses given by 
the counselee Pai ticular items which suggest clues to frustra¬ 
tions, conflicts, problems, and needs should be used as the basis 
for a follow-up interview They should also be related to every 
other datum available concerning the student In this way the 
items do not stand as isolated phenomena but lend to become 
associated with the dynamics of behavior. 
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Sociometric Techniques 

Introduction,—“The sociometric approach involves using 
children’s spontaneous choices as an index for ai ranging inter¬ 
personal relations in the classroom.” ® The members of a student 
group, such as a classroom, state their preferences for other 

® Helen H Jennings, Sociometry in Group Relations, a Work Guide for 
Teachers (Washington, D C American Council on Education, 1948), p 66 
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iiieniheis of the i^ronp as team mates, seat males, partners in 
r\t)ik actnities, leadeis of the j^iniip, and smiilai positions iin- 
p!}init peisnnal lelationships Diagrams calleil “soeiograms” 
may he plotted which clearly show m graphic form the strnc- 
tuie of the social pattern within the giotip The sociogram re¬ 
veals who chose whom Leaders aie indicated hy an exceptional 
nuinher of choices , isolates, by the failure to he chosen IMutiial 
choices, intersexnal choices, and the presence of cliques are also 
revealed 111 this manner 

Devices of a similai charactei include the Guess Wdio test 
which leads students to nominate other students who appeal to 
be characteii/ed hy the descriptions of hchavior and peisnnahty 
piesented in the test Measures of social status aie employed 
to study the lelationship of economic position and social pres¬ 
tige in the connnuiiity to peisonal adjustment and school success 

Guidance Valui s OF SociOMEiuic TrciiNiQULS 1 The 
construction of a sociogram increases the teacher's understand¬ 
ing of the inteipeisonal relationships operating in the class¬ 
room Important mental hygiene problems are frequently un¬ 
covered Tlie student who is not selected by any member of his 
class or group uncjuestionably needs help Possibly even the 
"star,” who seems to receive the good will and attention of a 
large portion of the class, may require mental hygiene attention 

2 Participation in the selection of classmates for the class 
sociogram may well develop some skill on the part of the student 
in analyzing the personalities and social qualities of others. 

3 Sociometry is valuable for the light it throws on the 
group social structure and on the changes that take place 111 that 
structure from time to time An understanding of gi oup dynam¬ 
ics tends to foster democratic classroom procedures. 

4 A careful study of the sociogram may reveal important 
clues regal ding the piesence and effect of cliques and rival fac¬ 
tions within the class group 

5 Wholesome intercultural and intergroup relationships 
may be fostered through the insight gained by the use of socio- 
metne techniques 

6 Social status indexes may produce valuable data on fac¬ 
tors alYecting vocational choice. They may frequently he helpful 
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to the classroom teacher in understanding the enviionment of 
the students 

Cautions and Limitations Associated with the Use 
OF Sociometric Techniques 1 For valid sociometric data, 
the atmosphere of the school and the classroom must encourage 
free and meaningful choices 

2 The choices must be real and not artificial If possible, 
some actual changes in classroom arrangement or procedure 
should be made, based on the choices given Otherwise the theo¬ 
retical nature of the sociometric experience will become appaient 
and student response will cease to be sincei e 

3 The comparison of sociometric data from class to class 
or from school to school may not be highly valid Additional 
research is needed on this point. 
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Projective Techniques 

Introduction—Among the most powerful of the instruments 
so far devised for understanding personality are the so-called 
projective techniques. In a fundamental sense of the term, every 
instance of human behavior repiesents a'‘projection” of the per¬ 
sonality of the actor, that is, a sufficiently skilled observer could 
learn much from a study of any phase of behavior Almost any 
creative product could be employed as a projective test if a 
sufficiently detailed analysis could be made Certain partially 
structured situations like ink blots, incomplete pictures, car¬ 
toons, and the like have proved to be most useful for the purpose 
of obtaining an insight into the dynamics of behavior. Rosen- 
zweig states,® 

® Saul Rosenzweig, Psychodiagnosis (Me\\ York Grune ^ Stratton, 1949), 
p 108 
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The projective methods attempt to probe the inner content and 
organization of the individual personality by eliciting spontaneous 
reactions to stimulus materials that are themselves ambiguous, equivo¬ 
cal, or in some other sense only partially structured 

The Dictionary of Education includes as part of a definition 
the statement. 

The individual is alleged to reveal himself by vvhat he projects into 
his creation or interpretation, and thus often involuntarily to show 
attitudes, reactions, etc that he normally would conceal 

Examples of piojective techniques include the Thematic 
Apperception Test This consists of a senes of pictures pre¬ 
sented one at a time to the subject, who is requested to tell a 
story about each These narratives apparently reveal frustra¬ 
tions, needs, and ceitain characteristics of personality A num¬ 
ber of word-association tests require a free response from the 
subject after each stimulus word is pronounced The signifi¬ 
cance of various types of response has not been fully determined. 
An interesting variety of projective instrument asks the subject 

to complete sentences such as, “my father used to-if my 

mother -” Attitudes of considerable psychological im¬ 

port are frequently revealed in the final endings supplied 

The most famous of the projective devices is the Rorschach 
ink-blot test Ten cards, each containing an ink blot, a few of 
which contain colors, are presented The subject tells what he 
sees and where in the ink blot he perceives the object Elaborate 
scoring plans have been developed, and hundreds of research 
studies have been conducted based on this test. Greater progress 
has been made with the Rorschach test than with any other 
projective device 

Guidance Values of Projective Techniques 1 Many 
experienced clinical workers believe that certain projective tests 
can reveal deep-seated characteristics of personality not recog¬ 
nized nor understood by the counselee himself Since the subject 
indicates more than he realizes about himself, he is unlikely to 
be able to control the picture he presents to the counselor 

Carter V Good, Dictionary of Education (New York McGraw-Hill Book 
Co , Inc , 1945), pp 314—15 
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2 Tlic piojectivc test aids the cxjieiu'iicccl psychologist iii 
undei standing the d\nainics of helia\inr. and it also furnishes 
nutneroiis clues to the nature of peisnnaht) development 

3 Piojective techniques may' he used as screening devices 
to aid in locating maladjusted persons who need counsel or 
thei apy 

4 These techniques may be employed to predict the outcomes 
of p=;ychotherapy Considei able care and experience are required 
to make icasonably accuiate predictions 

5 Projective tests like the Rorschach have discriminated be¬ 
tween successful and unsuccessful student groups '' 

6 Projective tests are thought to present less of a threat to 
the inner security of a maladjusted person than a personality 
questionnaire (adjustment inventoiy) 

Cautions and Limitations Associated with the Use 
OF Projective Techniques. 1. The use of piojcctive tech¬ 
niques should be restricted to those who have acquired consider¬ 
able theoretical background in clinical psychology and who have 
had special training m the administration and interpretation of 
such tests 

2 Much depends on the skill of the examiner, since mature 
judgments are frequently required during the application of a 
projective test The classroom teacher and counselor need to 
know that such measures exist and what they' mean in a gen¬ 
eral way, but they should not undertake to administer them 
On the other hand it is important for teachers and counselors 
to be able to follow the interpretations prepared by clinicians 
after these tests have been scored 

3 Much more work needs to be done in the standardizing 
of projective devices and m determining their validity and 
reliability'. 

4 The data available at present seem to indicate a limited 
value for vocational guidance. Further research on the predictive 
values of projective tests is necessary, however, before a definite 
judgment can be made on this point 

" Ruth L Munroe, "Prerliction of the Adjustment and Academic Performance 
of College Students by a Modification of the Rorschach Method,” Ps',chological 
Moiwgral'hs, No 7 (1945), 104 pp 
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The Interview 

Introduction—Many wiitcis in the field nf cmniselinq; at^ree 
that intLiviewms is the must commnnly used and pu-.bibly the 
ninst essential tool for skilful counsel Rothney and Roeiis 
classify the tjpes of inteiview according to puipose, whnh may 
he n) to }^et acquainted, (2) to supplement the data aheady 
111 the flics by obtaining additional facts or by clanfyinj.; old 
data, (.3) to make an a[>praisal of tJie subject's acliicnenients, 
attitudes, opinions, etc , (4) to make available to the student 
various useful hits of information, facts, lules, test scoies, inter¬ 
pretations of existiu^r situations, and the like, ( 5 ) to .uhiiinister 
th^erapy that will aid the counselec 111 solving his problems 

Inter\iew techniques are fieipiently classified into directne 
and nondiiectivc In the forinei, the inteiview follows a defi¬ 
nite plan developed by the counselor m harmony w itli Ins con¬ 
cept legaiding the needs of the student Ihe latter is client- 
centered It explores the cotmselee’s niteiests, problems, and 
feelings, and endeavors to lead him to an understanding of 
himself and his difficulties so that be can achieve greater ma¬ 
turity with respect not only to the immediate [iroblem but also 
to future problems 

Guidance Values of the Interview 1 Many students 
feel the uige to talk over ideas, plans, problems, aclnevemeiits, 
and peisonal plnlnsophies nith an informed, intelligent, and 
sympathetic adult listener 

2 Intel views may lie needed to provide the counselor with 
the additional data with which to assist the student in meeting 
his ptoblems and obligations 

3. The interview offers certain definite adcantages o\ei the 
questionnaire or check list as a device for obtaining personal 
information 

John \V M Rothne> and Bert \ Roens, CottnscUng the lnd>,ndnal Stndcfit 
tNe\N York William Sloane Associates, Inc, 1949), pp 130-64 
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a) Questions may be explained, and, when necessary, sup¬ 
plementary questions may be put in order to clarify earliei 
replies 

h) Responses to questions implying certain possible emo¬ 
tional concomitants may be more valid by interview under con¬ 
ditions of good rapport 

c) The student may be observed while making his 1 espouses 

d) Much greater flexibility and naturalness of appioach 
are possible The interview can be tailor-made by the expeit 
counselor to meet the requirements of a given situation 

4 The interview is an important tool in follow-up studies 
when an effort is made to obtain a true cross-sectional sampling 
of graduates or dropouts 

Cautions and Limitations Associated with the In¬ 
terview. 1. Interviews frequently possess little oi no plan 
or purpose. They sometimes become friendly chats that lead 
nowhere 

2. A permissive atmosphere in which the counselee is com¬ 
pletely accepted is essential to rapport. Attitudes expressed or 
implied by the counselor may have an undue effect on the re¬ 
sponses of the student, The interviewer may appear to be very 
serious and difficult to approach. On the other hand, he may 
seem to take the problems of the counselee too lightly 

3 Too much or too obvious notetakmg may interfere with 
rapport 

4. Interviewers very often talk too much Good listeners are 
somewhat rare When the counselor plans the interview 
throughout and dominates its direction, the student’s real prob¬ 
lem seldom comes to the surface. 

5 The apparent problem initially presented at the first inter¬ 
view may not indicate the central area of difficulty or even be 
remotely related to it. Relatively simple superficial problems 
may mask the real issues The emotional set of the counselee 
may obscure or falsify the basic facts 

6 Some schools lack the essential facilities for successful 
counseling interviews, viz, an appropriate location that is pri¬ 
vate and not unattractive 
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The Case Study 

Introduction..—The case study represents one of the major 
strategies of guidance It may be defined as a technique or 
method of bringing together all pertinent information about a 
student in forming a unified background for interpreting his 
needs and treating his difficulties Needs and difficulties should 
be broadly conceived, even the best adjusted students have defi¬ 
nite needs and encounter difficulties m connection with, their 
class and extraclass work 

A case history, therefore, would 6e useful for every student 
in the school If such were available, we would have rather com¬ 
plete information concerning the “whole” individual. Such m- 
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formation would assist teachers in becoming aware of student 
needs, facilitate lemedial instruction, and reveal facts that would 
call forth sympathy instead of apathy and indifference 

Case studies, however, cannot be made for all the students m 
most secondary schools Lack of time, if nothing else, will 
prevent it But time is not the only limiting factor Most teach¬ 
ers are not piepared to make case studies Adequate training 
for this technique is required Data must be complete within 
the scope determined for the study The finsuse of confidenhal 
mfarmatton must also be prevented 

Case studies aie of two kinds those made for ordinary 
students and those developed for the seriously maladjusted The 
first of these can, and should, be compiled by properly prepared 
teachers, the second should be reseived for the guidance expert 
It has been suggested eaiher that the kind of information le- 
vealed by the case study will be most useful to teacheis working 
with the core curriculum^ Although it is possible that case 
studies prepared by someone else may be used by these teachers, 
it is recommended that they personally prepare five or six case 
studies each semester This may seem like a small beginning 
However, when cairied over a period of years, such a practice 
offers numerous opportunities for developing diagnostic treat¬ 
ment and follow-up techniques The teacher will thus be pro¬ 
vided with a much needed but often neglected check on the effi¬ 
ciency of his insti uction 

The question may arise as to which five or six students 
should be selected for such special investigation The teacher 
might well apply the technique of five-point classification de- 
senbed in Chaptei 9, and work first with those students who 
are most poorly adjusted 

f Before undertaking a case study, the teacher should be certain 
that his training in psychology and sociology is sufficient for an 
understanding of the data which he will assemble He should 
also realize that he is being trusted with confidential informa¬ 
tion, and he should not allow such data to prejudice him against 
a student, no matter what may be revealed Teachers who may 
be unprepared or unreliable m these respects should neither 
teach m core expeiience areas nor attempt to do case work. In 
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any event, the c^e studies produced should not be loo time- 
consuming or involved 7 

For modest case studies of ordinal y students, the following 
outline IS proposed. 

1 General l7iformatio?i 

a) Name 

b) Date of birth 

c) Place of birth 

d) Address 

e) Name of parents 

f) Occupation of parents 

g) Nationality of parents 

2. Test Data 

a) Intelligence 

b) Achievement 

c) Aptitude 

d) Personality and temperament 

e) Interest 

3. Health 

а) Physical 

б) Mental 

4 Scholarship 

a) Scholastic record 

b) Promotions 

c) Changes m schools 

d) Types of schools attended 

5 Home Conditions 

a) Social and economic status 

b) General atmosphere of the home 

c) Pupil’s attitude toward his home 

6 Social Relations 

a) Companions and friends 

b) Relations with teachers 

c) Extracurricular activities 
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d) Out-of-school activities 

e) Use of leisure time 

7. interests 

a) Educational and vocational plans 

b) Avocational interests 

c) Changes in interests 

d) Curriculum in which enrolled 

8. Copy of Student's Daily Schedule 

Most of the data called for in the above outline can be 
obtained from the permanent cumulative record which is sug¬ 
gested m Chapter 12 The foregoing case study plan furnishes 
a good leason for keeping complete student records and for 
recording only such data as will actually be used To secure 
information for (5) above, home visitations are recommended 
if such visits are welcomed In cases where visits are not feas¬ 
ible, the student will usually volunteer a certain amount of the 
needed information during an interview 

Guidance Values of the Case Study 1 The case sum¬ 
mary represents the over-all pattern produced by assembling, 
correlating, and integrating the data obtained from the sources 
and by means of the techniques described earlier in the chapter 

2 The case study piovides the basis for a meaningful inter¬ 
pretation of the problems and difficulties of the counselee Un¬ 
less an effort is made to see the student as a Inang .person in 
a total social jield, counseling will necessarily be piecemeal and 
narrow 

3 The over-all summary will to some degree counteract 
the shortcomings of the analytical devices already discussed 
The atomistic effects of these techniques may be partially offset. 

4 The attention to the counselee of his teachers and the 
counseling staff will be more sharply focused on the xritical fea¬ 
tures of the situation 

5 The thoughtful collecting and interpreting of case ma¬ 
terials provides an opportunity to study the dynamics of per¬ 
sonal development, to learn to recognize the inner spiihgs~bf 
behavioi 
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Cautions and Limitations Associated with the Use 
OF THE Case Study in Guidance 1 Hasty conclusions some¬ 
times appear very atti active to a counselor who is hard pressed 
by a busy schedule The temptation is constantly present to find 
in the case materials too simple a pattern of cause and effect 
The real causal relationships are likely to be difficult if not im¬ 
possible to determine 

2 It is easy to assume that after a period of careful, pains¬ 
taking search the essential facts in the case have been uncovered 
This conclusion all too frequently leads to oversimplification 

3 There is danger of interpietmg a case study without ade¬ 
quate consideration for the basic cultural and environmental 
influences that provide the fundamental conditions for behavior 
and growth Each case needs to be examined within the indi¬ 
vidual’s social flame of lefeience 
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Cases Illustrating Individual Analysis 

A few examples of intensive individual study and analysis 
should serve to illustrate how these operate in practice It 
should be undei stood that the following examples present only 
a brief outline of procedure, since the cases cited aie not accom¬ 
panied by follow-up data One step m the complete process is 
thus lacking However, an examination of these cases should 
clarify the foregoing discussion. 

The cases desciibed in this section of the present chaptei 
represent students whose problems were sufficiently complex 
and difficult as to require the assistance of specialized personnel 
In every instance except the case of Dorothy, the school psy¬ 
chologist was called m by the counselor to assist the lattei in 
analyzing the needs of the student In two cases, those of 
Joseph and Robert, the psychologist m turn referred the prob¬ 
lem to a psychiatrist employed by the schools 

The Case of William 

Introduction—William, a twelve-year-old boy in the sixth 
grade, was referred to the school psychologist at the request of 
his foster parents who believe that he is rapidly becoming too 
difficult a problem for them They feel that he is growing in¬ 
creasingly uncooperative and self-centered They are greatly 
concerned about his violent outbursts of temper whenever he is 
criticized or punished 

Physical and Health Factors.—There appears to be no indi¬ 
cation of a health problem, according to the school nurse His 
tonsils were removed at the age of four Among his childhood 
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diseases were measles (6 years), chicken pox (8 years) and 
earaches (7 and 10 years). 

School History —Because the family was constantly on the 
move during the war yeais, William attended many different 
schools He feels that this fact may partly account for his failure 
to attiact any really close friends among his schoolmates At 
the piesent time he is not happy with the children at his school 

Bill’s present teacher reports that he is unable to interest 
the boy in any continued 1 esponsibility Occasionally Bill offers 
to help, but soon loses interest He frequently recites in class, 
talks freely in the group, and participates in most group activi¬ 
ties He needs constant urging to stay with a task, is easily 
distracted, and seldom completes an undertaking In general he 
is uncoopeiative in school and distracts otheis by talking and 
by mischievous fun He is punished for talking, for bothering 
others by taking their equipment, foi unwillingness to attempt 
to complete an assignment Praise is given for neatness, for 
fanly good oral contributions, and for taking part m class dis¬ 
cussions He does high average work in reading and language, 
but low aveiage in arithmetic and social studies 

Test Data — 

1 The Cahjornia Test of Mental Maturity produced a lan¬ 
guage I Q of 105, a nonlanguage I.Q of 90, and a total I Q. 
of 99 

2. The Progressive Achievement Test administered when 
William was 10 yeais and 9 months old resulted in the follow¬ 
ing grade placements Reading 5.3, Arithmetic, 4 5, Language, 
5 2, and the total 5 0 William’s actual grade placement was 
5 5 when he took the test tlis chronological age at that time 
corresponded to a grade placement of 5 3 His achievement is 
apparently not very far below the level that can rightfully be 
expected of him in terms of age and actual giade in school 

3 William’s IQ on the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale 
(^Form L) was determined to be 109 He revealed outstanding 
ability in vocabulary and in all portions of the test requiring 
verbal expression Throughout the test he demonstrated his 
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facility with language and showed a wide range of general m- 
formation During the test he seemed to be overanxious to 
measure up to adult standards 

4 On the day he took the Binet, William was also asked to 
react to some of the pictures of the Thematic Apperception 
Test. William’s outstanding ability to express himself in words 
was evidenced in the interesting, dramatic stories he told These 
narratives were all thought out, full of interest and suspense 
and always ending logically and effectively A consistent theme 
ran throughout his stories The hero is a young boy who is 
very good and who wants to “do the right thing, but is fie- 
queiitly criticized by his family ” The boy is scolded, is sent 
away or goes away (on business, of course, no runaways) He 
does a good deed and is kind to a less fortunate person, he le- 
turns home to be welcomed with open arms 

When William was shown card 13B (a small boy sitting in 
the doorway of a very poor log cabin), he told the following 
story. 

Today was Christmas morning, little Joe sat on the front steps 
because he didn’t get much, ’cause his mother and father were mean 

to him He wanted a horse His Dad came and said, "Get up_^Imrry 

up, you have to come help with the choies, go milk the cows ” So he 
did He said to Bossy, "Oh, I want a horse How can I get a horse?’’ 
Pretty soon, "chop, chop." and around the corner came a little horse 
and a colt Next day Joe called his father and said, “Come here, look 
■what I’ve got” His father said, "Hey, where did it come from?" 
(Mean, gruff voice ) "It had better go back, too.” The father said 
they had to buy a newspapei to see if it was lost They did next day 
and saw horses were stolen from a nearby fann So Joe took the colt 
to the farm and asked if it was the one that had been stolen They 
said, "Yes,” and said, "Son, you’re our hero” (No, I don’t mean 
that.) "Son, you’re gonna get a reward’’ He got it He took it home 
and showed his father Father said, "Oh, where did you get that 
money? You don't want it Give it to me” But Joe said, "No I’ll 
save it, ’cause there’s gonna be an auction, a pony sale ” 

Next week he went to the horse farm Theie were chances on 
horses, and Joe bought twenty tickets The man called the numbers, 
"Number 66 ” A man said, “I’ve got it ’’ "Number 5 ” Joe said, “Fve 
got it ’’ He went on and on and the man had four points and Joe had 
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four points, and then the last chance was called "Number 64” Joe 
didn’t have it, the man had it So Joe was sad again He went on 
with his hands in his pockets He saw a little black pony whinnying 
He asked a man how much he would sell it for “Twenty dollars ” So 
Joe was glad, went home and got the money, went back and paid for it 
The man gave a bale of ha> When he got home. Ins father said, 
"You’ll have to work real hard twice a week to be able to get food for 
the pony ” Later it was his eighth birthday, and at breakfast he found 
a bright, shiny bridle Joe said, “Thanks mother and Dad ” And they 
said, “Take good care of it” 

Social and Family Background—Wiliiam is ail adopted 
child His foster parents have two children of their own, a girl 
aged SIX and a hoy of one The foster father is thirty-five and 
a college professor The foster mothei is also thiity-five, a 
college graduate, and active in church and community affairs. 
She IS program chairman of the paient-teacheis’ study group 
Both paients are very cooperative and are sincerely desirous of 
doing what is best for William 

Bill has his own room, a bicycle, and play equipment, and 
the children have pets, magazines, and a playhouse William 
belongs to the Cub Scouts He appears to be on good terms 
with the neighborhood children 

He IS quite ciitical of his sister, especially when he has been 
punished When punished he becomes extremely angiy and 
calls his parents names He is usually disciplined for not re¬ 
turning home on time, for disiespect, and for leaving without 
permission The punishment usually takes the form of taking 
away privileges and of requiring him to remain at home His 
home responsibilities consist of cleaning his room, mowing the 
lawn, and helping with the dishes He arranges his room beau¬ 
tifully with flowers and attractive materials He is praised for 
doing good work and for showing generosity Whenever he 
succeeds at a task, he becomes quiet, seems pleased with him¬ 
self, and works with surprising ability When he fails he is 
likely to have a fit of anger and to become destructive 

His mother considers Bill’s chief problem to include his feel¬ 
ing regarding the family, his attitude toward religion, and his 
self-centeredness She summarizes the contributing factors as 
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follows (1) resentment towaid his foster parents from the 
beginning, (2) the frequent moving from place to place during 
the war, (3) “parental mishandling and not enough overt afifec- 
tion ” She repoits that William is so independent that it is 
difficult for her to be affectionate 

Personal and Social Behavior—William reveals a definite 
interest in ceitain types of art work, reading, dramatics, sports, 
and horseback riding His disposition is usually described as 
cheerful but impulsive His temper flares whenever he is 
thwarted He responds poorly to direct criticism of his be¬ 
havior He IS easily upset by changes in the usual routine and 
IS extremely restless Evidence was observed of fingernail bit¬ 
ing He IS reported to experience “severe nightmaies at intei- 
vals, mostly after too much excitement or emotional disturb¬ 
ance ” 

Psychologist’s Interpretation and Recommendations —VVil- 
ham IS a boy of definitely more than average ability who may 
not show the full extent of his capacities because of the strong 
pressures under which he is living His outstanding talent 
appears to reveal itself in his verbal facility and the high quality 
of his dramatic and creative expression He should be given 
every opportunity to use this aptitude in the classroom, writing 
plays, directing plays, preparing reports with groups of chil-^ 
dren Perhaps acting in plays and puppet shows, playing with 
marionettes, and similar activities will give him a chance for 
successful group participation and for developing leadership 

The perfectionist standards of the home may seem too arbi¬ 
trary and unreal to Bill The mother shows a limited degree 
of insight in recognizing some of William’s abilities and piob- 
lems She needs assistance m adjusting her standaids to the 
appropriate level for a boy of twelve years 

Bill needs to be guided into some close relationships with 
other boys and girls Although he is not now happy in his 
associations with the children in his school, he should be assisted 
to establish himself as an integral part of the group If pos¬ 
sible, he should be placed in a classroom with an understanding 
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and skilful teacher who will see that he learns to become one 
of the group rather than allow him to withdraw and daydream 

Possibly the greatest potential danger in this pioblem situa¬ 
tion IS the possibility that William will withdraw still further 
from the hfe of his group and retreat into his dream world where 
his rich fantasy life could become more satisfying than the reali¬ 
ties of everyday living. 

The Case of Joseph 

Introduction.—Joseph, now in the tenth grade of a four-year 
high school, is sixteen years old He has been absent from 
school a great deal, often giving illness as the cause Considered 
to be definitely uncooperative by the faculty, he is such a dis¬ 
turbing element that many of his fellow students have expressed 
the wish that he were not a membei of then class group 

Physical and Health Factors—Joseph is relatively small for 
his age Pie has the general appearance of a wiry, vigorous 
boy of 12 or 13 In this matter of size, he is very sensitive His 
vision was found to be normal, but his hearing is moderately 
impaired. He experienced the usual childhood diseases, none 
severe, however, with the exception of a number of rather seri¬ 
ous infections of the middle ear He fell from his bicycle about 
three years ago, landing on his head on the cement walk He 
lost consciousness at the time, but now seems to minimize the 
incident He did admit in an inteiview with the psychiatrist 
that slight blows on the head make him extremely dizzy 

School History—The educational record shows a continu¬ 
ous history of strong dislike for school, of failure to study and 
cooperate, and of frequent attempts to interrupt and disturb 
the classroom activities Teachers report him as "uncoopera¬ 
tive, destructive, showing bad temper if corrected, stubborn, 
secretive, and defiant He reads very haltingly and uses words 
with little understanding In fact, Joseph’s leading difficulties 
amount to a specific educational disability which has seriously 
affected his total school experience He says, "I never learned 
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my sounds.” He is a slow worker, and he has a poor memoiy 
and a short attention span His best work has been m agricul¬ 
ture Among the few interests known to his teachers aie a 
strong liking for outdoor life and leal enthusiasm for horses. 
He has also shown some interest m track activities. 

Joe's educational shortcomings are strongly accentuated by 
the fact that other siblings in his family have done well in 
school His oldest brother is a high school graduate, a sistei 
has completed two years of college, and the brother next in age 
will complete high school before his sevente/=nth birthday 

Test Data — 

1 Oil the Revised Stanjord-Bmet Scale, Form L, Joseph 
registered a mental age of 12-6 and an IQ of 84 His re¬ 
sponses were slow and somewhat uncertain FIc exhibited an 
unskilful use of words and apparently had little desire to im¬ 
prove his score A definite tendency to daydream was clearly 
revealed, along with a short attention span 

2 Joseph’s total adjustment scoie on the Cahforma Test of 
Personality, Secondary Form A, was approximately the ISth 
centile for high-school students Social adjustment was the lov^er 
of the two major sections, with a score equal to the fifth centile 
point Self-adjustment was higher, corresponding to the 25 
centile point 

Social and Family Background.—The family history may 
well have important significance for Joseph His father died 
some three years ago after a long illness The father had been 
a hard worker whose occupation took him away from home for 
long periods of time The parents quarreled fiequently over the 
control of Joseph’s activities The mother at this time appears 
to exercise little, if any, influence over her son’s behavior At 
the same time, however, she has insisted that Joseph prepare 
for college and study for the bar A great deal of penltip am¬ 
bition seems to be focused on her youngest child His very poor 
academic record is a source of great emotional disturbance She 
exerts a never-ending piessure on Joseph to turn over a new 
leaf and to begin achieving a recoid of school success com¬ 
mensurate with her plans for his vocational future 
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Personal and Social Behavior.—Little study of this case is 
required to indicate that Joseph presents a serious personality 
maladjustment He is resentful of all control, feels soiry for 
himself, frequently exhibits tempei tantiums, and asserts that 
he is sick He is considered shifty and unreliable 

In his interview with the psychiatrist he relaxed for a while 
and related the story of his delinquencies 

It began when I was about nine years old I went into houses 
because other boys told me to I was caught, and put on probation for 
thiec months Then thej"- found out it was the big- kid’s fault After 
that I used to do little tricks, and they blamed me for other things 
Later they found out I didn’t do it Last year I got into trouble in 
school Just to be doing something I guess We used to throw water 
around and milk in the cafeteria We were seniors (junior high 
school) and we used to get around and do things They would call us 
m and talk to us We would just sit around and seem to listen, but 
really not pay any attention There’s a teacher over at the high school 
I don’t get along with, so I ditched about four times Once me and 
another boy flattened a tire on a bus Just to be late to school, I guess 

Evidence of emotional tension is marked m Joseph’s appear¬ 
ance and behavior He has developed the habit of withdrawing 
within himself when the piessure gets too great He does with 
a flourish what comes easily to him, but there is no steadfast¬ 
ness of purpose, no basic stability He acts impulsively with 
little or no carry-through In self-defense he seems to have 
cultivated swagger, a “big shot” attitude, and the practice of 
withdrawing in the face of difficulties He must come out on 
top or lie doesn’t play 

Joseph smokes, drinks, and boasts of experiences with girls, 
real and imaginary He daydreams about situations in which he 
compensates for his deep sense of inadequacy He is constantly 
suspicious, slow thinking, and emotionally blocked and easily 
confused by any pressure 

School Psychologist’s Recommendations—A further check 
on Joseph’s physical condition seems important His vision 
should be analyzed thoroughly for a possible background for 
leading difficulties The boy’s interest in athletics should be 
employed as a point of contact A coach might be able to obtain 
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his cooperation in a training program and more wholesome 
living The serious need for remedial assistance In reading must 
be supplied, since Joseph is practically a nonreader. His lack 
of success in school appears to be a major factor m his problem 
behavior Possibly a school club related to agriculture, espe¬ 
cially animal husbandry, would help transfer his energies and 
interests into a socially valuable channel If possible, he should 
be encouraged to select a vocational goal m this area The 
mother should be tactfully but firmly informed that her ambi¬ 
tions for her son aie much too high, and that her constant 
pressure on him to do the impossible bears an important rela¬ 
tionship to his present difficulties 

The boy needs some of the money he earns to buy his own 
clothes and for a small personal allowance. 

Joseph also needs twenty-four-hour supervision, for a time 
at least, unless his mother can adopt a policy of saying only 
what she means and then following through with what she says 
He should be given a psychiatric examination at the earliest 
feasible time. 

Psychiatrist’s Recommendation.—Joseph is a neurotic boy 
of dull normal general intelligence who has grown up in a home 
of high intellectual standards which he is utterly incapable of 
attaining. He is small for his age, emotionally unstable, and 
the product of a home in which supervision and control are 
utterly inadequate and erratic, due to the illness and death of 
the father, the prior conflict in authority between the parents, 
and the inability of the mother to control her younger children 
Of considerable importance is the extreme drive of this boy to 
overcompensate for his real or fancied inadequacies by excelling 
in the few activities possible to him and by calling attention to 
himself through antisocial behavior. 

A vigorous program of action must be Instituted at once. 
Investigation should be made to determine whether Joseph 
could be placed in the home of the older married brother or of 
I the married sister. He should be removed from his .present 
home envn onment as soon as possible 

It should be impressed on the family that this boy must 
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not be expected to attain very high scholastic levels, that he 
needs encouragement rather than criticism, and that he needs 
to be directed along lines of developing self-sufficiency and a 
feeling of mature self-importance 

Much can be done in the area of physical activity Here 
Joseph can obtain the basic satisfactions of accomplishment 
without experiencing the constant frustrations of the academic 
world If he can be shown that his trouble with reading was 
basically emotional, not mental, and if special home tutoring 
could be arranged to demonstrate to him that he can learn 
when the tension is removed, then his total cooperation may 
well be obtained Joseph needs such a plan of action desper¬ 
ately Anything less than a total readjustment of his program 
IS foredoomed to failure 


The Case of Robert 

Introduction.—Robeit is a senior m a large four-yeai high 
school where he has been regarded as a superior student until 
recently Now he appears to be extremely despondent and has 
appaieiitly developed a seiious sense of inferiority Robert’s 
father requested a special study by the school psychologist be¬ 
cause the boy seems unable to do any schoolwork The father 
expressed himself as much distuibed by his son’s moods of deep 
depression The boy is seventeen and a half years old, a nice 
appearing lad, almost six feet tall. 

Physical and Health Factors.—^Nutritional condition seems 
to be satisfactory, teeth are m good shape, and his hearing is 
normal. The left eye shows some defect, the vision is 20/100, 
uncorrected He has had a ruptured appendix, and surgery on 
the muscles of his eyes to remedy a squint At present he suffers 
from a slight acne which is a souice of considerable anxiety 
The examining physician reported the boy as normal physically. 

School History—Robert’s school record was considered by 
his teachers to be generally high until the rather recent on¬ 
slaught of emotional difficulties His teachers report him to be 
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very cooperative and courteous, never presenting a discipline 
problem in the classroom He is considered talented in music, 
he occupies the first chair m the clarinet section of the school 
orchestia 

In an interview with the psychiatrist, it was discovered thst 
Robert had experienced a previous disturbed period when he 
was 111 the sixth grade At that time he was extremely ovet- 
conscientious and rigid concerning his leligion If he happened 
to tear a piece of paper, he became very much upset, feeling that 
it was a very destructive act He would not permit himself to 
look at a girl in a bathing suit, he feaied he would have un¬ 
healthy thoughts This condition persisted for a year or so, dur¬ 
ing which he vomited frequently After a time he was able to 
regain his balance and to thrmv off the unreasonable moral 
restrictions he had imposed on his behavior. 

A careful review of Robert’s educational record shows some 
inconsistency At times he has been quite brilliant, but there 
have been other periods when the marks received were rather 
low. 

Test Data.— 

1 The Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability, given in 
the 10th grade, produced a mental age of 24—10 and an I Q 
of 137 

2 The Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, Form L was adminis¬ 
tered by the school psychologist as part of the special study re¬ 
quested by the boy’s fathei An excellent test record resulted 
mental age, 21-2 and I Q., 141 

3 The Healy Pictitie Completion, Number 2 did not give 
as high a showing The mental age was 15—6 and the I Q , 97. 

4 The Occupational Interest Inventory, Advanced Form 
provided a centile value of 70 for Personal-Social and Business 
and 80 for Science A high verbal inteiest was also indicated 

5. Robert’s profile on the Mental Health Analysts Test re¬ 
vealed a low over-all rating on both liabilities and assets He 
was at the 5th centde on “Feeling of Inadequacy and Physical 
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Defects ” His scores for “Close Personal Relation” and “Social 
Participation” coriesponded to the 1st centile and the 5 th centile 
points, respectively The total score places Robert at the 1st 
centile point 

Social and Family Background.—Robert’s father is a dentist 
who was highly successful and who worked very hard, with 
little time for his family For a number of yeais the father 
has been seiiously ill and unable to work He apparently ex¬ 
pects a great deal of the boy and has set veiy high standards 
foi him to follow He has placed a heavy responsibility on the 
boy’s shoulders This weight is deeply felt by Robeit who rebels 
against it 

The mothei is 47 and a very nervous woman who is char¬ 
acteristically inconsistent in her behavior She is extremely 
erratic emotionally, and does not carry through with her ideas 
She is somewhat domineering, and constantly nags her son to 
do things according to her standards The result has been that 
Robert has been in continual lebelhon since he was born. 

Personal and Social Behavior.^—The boy has developed a 
very piofound feeling of inferiority He says, ‘Tin a mess, I 
can’t plan, I can’t make a decision noi carry out one, and I 
can’t study ” He seems to have no self-confidence left; in fact, 
he occasionally speaks of doing bodily harm to himself. 

He formerly appeared to be at ease socially, to have many 
friends and to enjoy them Now he believes that the other 
students no longer like him and, in fact, thoroughly dislike him 
because he has “let the band down ” He has been so despondent 
that he refused to attend school for several days prior to the 
interview with the psychologist He apparently wishes to with¬ 
draw fiom social contacts 

A possible “trigger mechanism” for the immediate disturb¬ 
ance may have been disappointment 111 love The girl for whom 
he claims a strong emotional tie apparently does not return his 
affection In fact she seems to be very much interested in a 
boy fiom the East who was introduced to her by Robert him¬ 
self The new boy is aggressive and confident and has cut 
Robert out completely 
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Psychologist’s Recommendations—An examination by a 
psychiatrist was strongly urged foi the earliest possible mo¬ 
ment, In the meantime the aid of the faculty of the school was 
enlisted to build up his confidence, especially in band and 01 - 
chestra In the light of the psychiatrist’s diagnosis, this sugges¬ 
tion may be too optimistic 

Psychiatrist’s Diagnosis and Recommendation_The pa¬ 

tient appealed to be well oriented as to time, place, and person, 
and his conversation was relevant and coherent He evidenced 
some guilt feelings and avoided looking the interviewer directly 
in the eye He orally expressed many feelings of guilt He 
affirmed that he has no kind thoughts, that he hates everyone, 
and that he believes he may be criminally insane For approxi¬ 
mately three months he has had hallucinations m which voices 
tell him that he is a "yellow rat,” in addition to several other 
unpleasant names These voices are not yet completely pro¬ 
jected into other persons He seems to realize that they are 
part of his own conscience He apparently tends to be impulsive 
and suggests the possibility of suicide Robert reveals at least 
a partial insight into his difficulties The most probable diag¬ 
nosis appears to be. schizophrenia, paianoid type 

The boy needs psychotherapy, beginning at a very early date. 
Without therapy the boy soon may be near an acute psychotic 
break and require hospital care. For the present, at least, Robert 
should remain out of school and return to finish high school in 
the fall Possibly he could have a home teacher and graduate 
with his class He needs some type of occupational therapy, 
and a home teacher would satisfy this requirement 

The Case of Christine 

Introduction—Christine is seventeen years old and attends 
the tenth grade of the local high school She is a right-sided 
spastic, with practically no use of her right hand. The muscles 
required for locomotion are so seriously impaired that she can¬ 
not run or walk with any rapidity. Although Christine’s prob¬ 
lem IS basically physical, almost every aspect of her life and 
personality has been deeply affected by her condition 
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Physical and Health Factors.—In early infancy Christine 
suffered an attack of encephalitis which left her right side badly 
impaiied She cannot pick up objects with hei right hand, nor 
does she use that hand at all m wilting Her parents state that 
she was originally right-handed Christine's eyesight is some¬ 
what defective, but when she wears her glasses she has 20/20 
vision 

School History.—Christine is repoited by her teachers to be 
very cooperative in class Foi several years she has been work¬ 
ing up to the ceiling of her ability Unfortunately she has now 
reached a state wheie she can no longer compete with non- 
handicapped students She is constantly working to the limit 
of her capacity without achieving success In the face of con¬ 
tinuous failure, Christine is developing a number of undesir¬ 
able personality traits 

That her efforts have not gone entirely unrecognized was 
demonstrated on the day the psychologist visited the high school 
to interview her A special assembly was held to honor the 
students who had made outstanding contributions in vocal 
music Christine received a pm for participating in the chorus. 
She was delighted, and seemed unusually proud and eager to 
be recognized as a member of the school group. 

Test Data.— 

1 On the Calijornia Test of Mental Maturity, administered 
when she was sixteen, she obtained a mental age-grade place¬ 
ment of 5 1 (although her actual grade placement was 10 4) 
Her Nonlanguage I Q was 60, her Language I Q , 70, and her 
total I Q , 66 

2 On The Progressive Achievement Test {Advanced Form) 
Christine leceived a grade placement of 7 0 in Reading, 5 5 in 
Arithmetic, and 7 4 in Language Her total gi ade placement 
in these basic skills was 6 5. On the basis of Horn’s formula, 
Christine’s expectancy age was found to be 12-10, which would 
give her an expected grade placement of 7 2.^® 

’3 Alice M Horn, "Uneven Distribution of the Effects of Specific Factors,’’ 
Southern Cahfornm Education Monographs, Number 12 (Los Angeles Univer¬ 
sity of Southern California Press, 1941), p 68 
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3 The Revised Stanjord-BMiet Scale (Form L) produced 
a mental age of 12—4 and an I.Q of 77 

4 Christine’s mental age on the Healy No 2 was 9-8, her 
I Q was 60 

The psychologist noted that she was spasmodic in her per¬ 
formance Her span of concentration was short, she became dis¬ 
couraged very easily She would not return to do a task over 
when she was assured that it was not a timed test This was 
especially true of her 1 espouse to the Healy She gave up very 
easily 111 spite of the examiner’s effort to encourage her 

Social and Family Background—Christine’s parents are 
both college graduates They have shown an exceptional un¬ 
derstanding of her problems, and a strong bond of affection 
seems to have been established between father, mother, and 
daughter There is an elder brother, twenty-two years of age, 
who recently completed work for a bachelor’s degree in educa¬ 
tion and is teaching in a nearby community. He appears to 
have been very patient with his sister and they get along well 
together On the whole, Christine’s home life is evidently the 
one really bright spot in a very frustrating world 

Personal and Social Behavior-Christine has frequently 

demonstrated a sincere desire to cooperate with her parents 
and with the school, but the constant repetition of failure is 
apparently producing a rapidly growing pattern of personality 
disturbances She complains of frequent headaches, has temper 
tantrums, and occasionally has trouble speaking clearly Her 
speech at best tends to be rather garbled She has sullen spells 
and no longer takes defeat gracefully She gives up easily and 
quickly becomes deeply discouraged when frustrated Even 
relatively simple tasks seem to place her under very great ten¬ 
sion Every few days she becomes unusually despondent and 
occasionally threatens suicide 

Christine appeal s to be very much concerned about her per¬ 
sonal popularity among her fellow students. She is very sensi¬ 
tive to teasing, and the slightest hint of criticism arouses a 
strong emotional response Her parents report that during her 
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fil st few yeai s of school she seemed to make friends easily She 
was accepted by the students and had many friends At present 
she seems to have only one friend at a time It seems probable 
to obseiveis that she is the one who bieaks the fiiendships 
through her quick temper or in one of her spells of irritability. 
During the interval between friends she is exceptionally moody 
and despondent 

On the more favorable side of the ledger it may be noted 
that Christine has a delightful sense of humor, enjoys the fun 
in most situations, and is usually quite willing to woik with 
her teachers She does not shrink from discussing her case 
She has been receiving good grades in physical education, not 
because of what she has been able to accomplish but, again, as 
a mark of recognition for hard work and a veiy cooperative 
attitude 

Vocational Problems and Possibilities—In the light of 
Christine’s serious physical handicap, the time has more than 
passed when careful attention should have been given to voca¬ 
tional guidance and tiainmg Whatever she undertakes will 
have to be done at her own speed, and the methods she elects 
aie apparently not the usual ones According to her parents 
she can do an acceptable job of baking and working, but her 
techniques and the placement of utensils and ingredients occa¬ 
sionally results in a feeling of tenseness between inothei and 
daughter 

She has shown a very definite interest in the raising of birds 
Unfortunately, she cannot engage successfully in the practice of 
animal husbandry because she is allergic to fur, which seems to 
bring on a type of asthmatic attack 

Psychologist’s Recommendations—Eveiy effort should be 
made to secure an opportunity for Christine to receive physical 
therapy The fact that she is willing to work hard and faith¬ 
fully in the physical education classes would appear to argue 
that she would cooperate fully with a definite plan of physical 
therapy under expert direction With the correct training, she 
might regain some use of her right hand At present it is almost 
completely impotent 
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If possible she should be placed in a school situation -where 
she will not have to compete with nonhandicapped students. 
The pressure of trying to graduate from high school (at least 
under the usual academic standards) should be removed. Every 
reasonable effort should be made to foster companionship -with 
young people of her own age group. 

Attention must be focused soon on some vocational possi¬ 
bilities If these po'tentiahties can be developed naturally and 
without tension, important mental hygiene results can be ex¬ 
pected The state vocational rehabilitation bureau should be 
contacted and, if feasible, Christine should be made a trainee 
under its supervision 

The Case of Dorothy 

Introduction..—Dorothy was refen ed to the junior college 
counselor by the Dean of Gii Is for vocational guidance At the 
time this special study was made, Dorothy was almost nineteen 
and was just beginning her first year of junioi college work 
During her interview with the counseloi she showed some anx¬ 
iety about her previous vocational choice of stenography, said 
she would like a little further help by the counselor, and won¬ 
dered whether she should plan to attend the university. 

Physical and Health Factors—No detailed physical health 
data were available to the counselor The medical examination 
required of all entering freshmen indicated nothing unusual 
Nutritional conditions and general health were recorded as 
normal Dorothy seemed rather slim in build, and since the 
recoi d indicated that an older sister was afflicted with tubercu¬ 
losis, the counselor checked at once to see whether an X ray of 
the chest and lungs had been made Since no such examination 
had been made, arrangements with the city health department 
were completed immediately by phone The results, which for¬ 
tunately were negative, were available at the time of a second 
interview two weeks later. 

School History.—Dorothy was the covaledictorian of her 
high school graduating class and received a scholarship to a 
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business college On a centile scale her high school scholarship 
received a rating of 95 In the women’s athletic organization, 
Dorothy was considered outstanding She appealed to possess 
rathei exceptional speed of movement and excellent neuro¬ 
muscular coordination which no doubt accounted for her success 
in games like tennis and girl’s basketball 

Eaily in her high school career Dorothy was elected vice- 
president of her home room and continued to hold some type of 
office or committee chairmanship throughout her years in 
school Her positions seemed to have been decreasing in im¬ 
portance 

Test Data — 

1 In terms of high school senior norms, Dorothy’s score on 
the Termati Group Test of Mental Ability corresponded to the 
ninetieth centile point 

2 Her centile equivalent on the Minnesota Vocational Test 
for Clerical Workers was 80. 

3 On the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, her centile rating was 
97 for comprehension and 60 for rate of reading 

4 The Cooperative General Culture Test produced a centile 
rating of 18 

5 The Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory indicated the 
following interest ratings retail selling. A; office work, B, 
natural science, C, grade school teacher, C, social service, E; 
creative occupations, E 

6 On the Adjustment Inventory (Bell) Doi othy made aver¬ 
ages or normal scores in the health adjustment, social adjust¬ 
ment, and emotional adjustment portions of the instrument, but 
received a centile rating of 30 for home adjustment. Some of 
the Items on which unsatisfactoiy responses were given are the 
following 

a) Do you sometimes feel that your parents are disap¬ 
pointed in you ? 

h) Have you frequently disagreed with either o^ your 
parents about the way in which the work about the 
home should be done? 
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c) Has either of your parents certain personal habits 
which iintate you^ 

d) Is your father what you woula consider your ideal of 
manhood ^ 

e) Does either of youi parents oecome angry easily^ 

/) Have you frequently quarieled with your brothers and 
sisters? 

g) Do you occasionally have conflicting moods of love 
and hate for members of your family ^ 

h) Was your home supplied with the common necessities 
of life ? 

7 The Symonds Adjustment Questionnaire revealed a less 
favorable picture, on the whole, than did the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory The over-all centile position was 27 with adjust¬ 
ment to the social life of the school, the teachers, the other 
pupils, and to personal affairs averaging close to 30 Adjust¬ 
ment to the cui riculum and to the administration were highest, 
the centile ratings were 77 and 88, respectively Again, how¬ 
ever, the centile rating for home adjustment was lowest of all, 
falling to a value of 12 Unfavorable answers were given to 
such questions as the following 

a) Do all your teachers give you an opportunity to express 
youi opinions ? 

&) Are any of your teachers more interested in their sub¬ 
jects than in the pupils I* 

c) Do you think that pupils have an equal chance to be¬ 
come officers in school organizations^ 

d') Do you think pupils must belong to a special group in 
order to become members of social organizations ^ 

Social and Family Background—^At the present time Dor¬ 
othy’s father is a janitor in an elementary school, previously 
he had been employed as a day laboier There are eleven chil¬ 
dren in the family, Dorothy is the eldest In order to assist in 
meeting the family budget, she has worked part time as a stenog¬ 
rapher, and occasionally has done housework when no other 
employment was available 
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Personal and Social Behavior.—^In high school Dorothy was 
rated as highly cooperative by her teachers and hei high school 
counselor She has the reputation of being a hard worker, a fact 
to which her grade record testifies Befoie the junior college 
counselor had talked with her for five minutes he felt that she 
was not happy The financial needs of her family appeared to 
be m direct conflict with her ambition to attend a college or 
university She was not sure whether she would prefer to be 
a stenographer or a science teacher She did indicate rather 
definitely that an important goal for her in the not too distant 
future was a home of her own In fact the life interests she 
listed were stenographer, science teacher, physical education 
instructor, and wife and mother 

Junior College Counselor’s Recommendation_Dorothy has 

the special aptitude, the scholastic ability, and the basic subject 
matter achievement to succeed either in stenography or teach¬ 
ing, her two vocational choices Because of the economic status 
of the family, early employment appears to be essential Since 
teaching requires four years of college preparation, that voca¬ 
tion seems out of reach at present 

Further study of the home, and contacts with the subject’s 
parents, need to be made The desirability of a plan by which 
she could leave home should be considered. Her personal ad¬ 
justment, although lather poor, may be improved under proper 
environmental conditions Unless given the right direction, this 
lack of adjustment may limit her advance to the height which 
she could otherwise attain 111 eithei stenography or teaching 
A canvass should be made of community agencies which might 
be able to work out some plan for financing a college educa¬ 
tion for the girl 


Summary 

In attempting to aid a student in the solution of his prob¬ 
lem, it is essential that a large number of facts bearing on the 
case be assembled The student’s scholastic aptitude should be 
ascertained if the probable length of the school career which he 
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can complete with profit is to be estimated If he is to capitalize 
on the student’s strong points and avoid his weaknesses, the 
counselor must also ascertain his special aptitudes and talents 
Since his temperamental reactions determine his ability to ad¬ 
just in a chosen vocational field fully as much as the specific 
skills and aptitudes which he possesses, it is also important to 
be acquainted with the student’s personality characteristics. It 
is also necessary to leain something of his background of experi¬ 
ences It is impoitant to know something of his past achieve¬ 
ments, for “what he is to be he is now becoming ” What he 
has done will provide the key, m most instances, to what he 
will do 

It is a commonly accepted pi inciple among guidance woi kers 
that in veiy few instances should they attempt to inject their 
convictions into the solution of a counselor’s problem, What¬ 
ever methods and techniques may have been used in connection 
with a problem, the student who seeks help should in the end 
make his own decision or choice Some guidance woikers even 
go so far as to withhold the conclusion of their mature judgment 
from the student for fear they may impose their decisions upon 
him All guidance workers know that in practice the most 
severe obstacle to this attitude sometimes comes from the stu¬ 
dent himself There are students who frankly ask, and even 
implore, the counselor to tell them what they should do in a 
given situation 

If by presenting the difficulties and the hazaids in clinical 
procedures the majority of guidance workers can be persuaded 
to use them with care, a worth-while cause will have been 
served This is not a method with which the inexperienced 
or the amateur should dabble Long counseling practice, fa¬ 
miliarity with the world of work, thorough training in the use 
and limitations of standardized psychological tests, and, above 
all, an appreciable measure of good judgment are required foi 
the individual who hopes to make a contribution in this field 

There are some who interpret the essence of the clinical ap¬ 
proach to student problems as a method for selecting individuals 
for a given course, curriculum, or job. In this sense it becomes 
a method of predicting success in a situation sampled by a test, 
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or battery of tests, often administered but once Knowledge of 
the prognostic value of such, tests in predicting this success 
would enable the guidance worker to tell the counselee his possi¬ 
bilities in the aieas under examination However, a student is 
only mildly interested in being told that, of all the individuals 
who have scored on the test as he did, 90 out of 100 have suc¬ 
ceeded in the activity under question The counselee wants to 
know whether he will be one of the ninety or one of the ten 

One cannot hazard the answer to this question from the 
scores on a group of tests given at one sitting, or, for that matter, 
from test results compiled over a peiiod of years The latter 
data have the advantage of providing a longitudinal picture of 
progress over a period of years as compared with a cross-section 
view of present status Advice and suggestions, however much 
they depend upon standardized measuiing instiuments, must de¬ 
pend also upon the inteiview, anecdotal comments of experi¬ 
enced observers, the judgment of the clinician, and other avail¬ 
able data This is the point at which the amateur and the 
“trade-trained” worker usually go astray. 

The orderly methods by which clinical problems are attacked 
can often be copied with profit by the less experienced. How¬ 
ever, a warning is m order • The process is intriguing and may 
give one a spurious feeling of skill which he does not really 
possess The counselor may feel that he has at hand a method 
for solving all his problems. This feeling of superiority may 
cause him at times to impose his solutions on the counselee It 
IS well, therefore, to keep m mind one of the principles of guid¬ 
ance enunciated earlier in this volume Guidance seeks to assist 
the individual to become progressively better able to guide him¬ 
self Rather than being told what to do, the counselee will appre¬ 
ciate the presentation of alternative solutions to his problem. 
He will prefer to make his own decisions, once his problem has 
been analyzed and these possible alternative choices made clear. 

Questions and Problems 

1. To what extent do the students m your school (or one that 
you are familiar with) base their vocational choices on adequate 
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vocational infotmation^ How would you obtain the answer to this 
question ? 

2 How would you determine whether a student’s vocational or 
educational choice is appropriate for him^ Classify the factors to 
be considered and the means suitable for their consideration 

3 Obtain the occupational and educational plans of a group of 
students In terms of your procedures outlined above, evaluate the 
appropriateness of then choices 

4 If you have many more applicants for certain vocational train¬ 

ing curricula than can be accommodated, and if you cannot afford 
additions in this area, should admission be on a “hyst-cpme, first- 
served” basis ? Explain ^ 'j, , f , 1 " ' ' 

5 Should admission to. a vocational tiainmg cuinculum, such 
as aviation mechanics, be granted or denied on the basis of general 
and specific aptitude tests, personality, achievement, or the total 
previous record^ How would you deal with parents who refuse to 
abide by the decision ^ 

6. Should instructors in the vocational training curricula be fur¬ 
nished with the psychological data on the basis of which candidates 
for this training weie selected? If so, in what foim? 'Vyhen? If 
not, why? '■ '• " ’ ' 4 

' ' 'f 

7 Should students applying for entranc^to vocational training 
curricula, 01 after admission to such cuiricula, be given the psy¬ 
chological data on which admission or rejection was based? If so, 
in what form? If not, why? ’ r , • , I m 

f' ’ * 1 ' * ' ^ ' 1 

8, Assume that a high school graduate applies at your junior col¬ 
lege for admission to the engineering curriculum. You tell him that 
on the basis of data you have collected, 90 students out of every 100 
with a record similar to his fail at engineering schools He believes 
he will he one of the ten who succeed 'Vy’hat would be your pext ^ 
step in counseling this student?^ ih' ' ' 

9 Select some one level of the secondary school; junior high 
school, senior high school, or junior college. Plan a testing pro¬ 
gram in one or several of the following aieas achievement, general 
and specific aptitudes, adjustment, interests, peisonality, tempera¬ 
ment What would the program cost per student per year? Dis¬ 
cuss the use of these tests foi guidance 
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10 What are the dangers in using aptitude test scores in a pro¬ 
gram of guidance ? , _ 

11 Discuss the (relation of vocational interest, as revealed by an 
interest inventory, to ability in the same fielji, - i 

12 What use would you make of tests ^of vocational skill and 
knowledge m a piogram of guidance^ What aie “trade tests”’ 

13 List in parallel columns practicable uses and limitations of 
standardized achievement tests 

14 Is it desirable to lepoit academic aptitude (IQ) test results 

to teachers’ To parents’ To students themselves’ ,If so, in what 
form’ If not, why’ ' ‘ i ' 

V ’ 
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Chapter 15 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN GUIDANCE 


Counseling the Exceptional Student 

If guidance be considered essentially ■ " - educa¬ 
tional function designed to enrich and instruc¬ 

tional phases of the program of the school, the problems of the 
student who deviates markedly from the median of the group 
will become a serious concern of the counselor With a curricu¬ 
lum and a teaching approach focused most directly on the needs, 
interests, and future possibilities of the “middle two thirds” of 
the student body, the exceptional student may require more than 
a modicum of intelligent assistance Certain of these cases may 
demand the personal attention of the guidance specialist because 
of their complexity or the nature of the difficulties involved 
Others can be handled largely through the activities of the class¬ 
room teacher 

In this discussion three groups of exceptional students will 
be considered (1) those who are limited in their general intel¬ 
lectual abilities, (2) those who are distinctly superior to the 
average in the same abilities, and (3) those who possess special 
tal^ s 

The Youth of Limited Intelligence_Although the ability 

of the subnormal group to understand abstract problems may 
fall well below the general median for so-called mentally normal 
youth, they may possess other skills, capacities, and interests 
which constitute definite evidences of superiority Therefore it 
is most important that the characteristics of each individual in 
this group be studied, that is, that the comparative strength and 
weakness of all measurable traits possessed by each individual 
be ascertained It must be recalled that the traditional intelli- 
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gence test is largely a measure of verbal facility and conceptual 
information 

Such a measure of scholastic aptitude is influenced by the 
social and economic status of the student to a considerable de¬ 
gree, since the opportunity to become acquainted with the con¬ 
tent of the test varies in different types of environment. Some 
students fortunately live m an environment enriched by an 
abundant supply of books, magazines, and newspapers, by live 
and interesting conveisation on current happenings, and by 
strong parental mtei est m the educational progress of the child 
Otheis come fiom homes poor m intellectual stimulation and 
lacking in the means of cultural growth 

A low level of bookish interest does not necessarily indicate 
the inability to solve real-life problems, especially when the prob¬ 
lem situations are encountered m a social setting unencumbered 
by complex verbal trappings Shrewd and careful observation, 
or a test which will discriminate accuiately, is needed to discern 
the difference between low verbal aptitude or interest and a 
genuine lack of ability to meet obstacles or difficulties success¬ 
fully. 

The boy or girl of somewhat less than average general intel¬ 
ligence has no resultant guarantee that he can become an expert 
mechanic or that she will surely succeed as a typist or a cosme¬ 
tician Relatively low mental test scores suggest an e ducatio nal 
pr.-T - c ’ ■ on other than academic problems, and 

"a” . ‘ > h does not require collegiate traimng, 

intricate reasoning, abstract thinking, or dealing primarily with 
symbols 

The range of intelligence itself for this group is considerable, 
extending from the dull-normal to the feeble-minded In many 
sections of the country attendance laws and efficient enfoi ce¬ 
ment have brought large numbers of high-grade moi ons under 
the care of the secondary school Educational adjustments may 
need to vary from encouragement and additional teacher assis t- 
ance for pupils who fall somewhat below the general average to 
modified programs and special curricula for those who cannot 
profit by the regular work, even though the standards of aca¬ 
demic accomplishment may have been greatly reduced 
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The functions of the guidance specialist with regard to stu¬ 
dents with low scholastic aptitude would appear to include (1) 
assisting in the planning of cunicular modifications in harmony 
with the needs of tins group, (2) reminding t eache rs of the 
difficulties which these students face when the academic ap¬ 
proach to learning is used, (3) stimulating teacher interest m 
the problems and possibilities of this group; (4) searching with 
extra caie for evideiices of ability and interest that may serve as 
bases for more effective guidance; and (5) counseling with 
regard to vocational choices and vocational training that will 
capitalize on the high points of the student’s profile of capacities, 
skills, and interests 

The vocational guidance of those with limited academic intel¬ 
ligence is frequently complicated by ambitions which soar be¬ 
yond the bounds of probable success Parents, relatives, friends, 
and teachers are often responsible for these impossible goals 
Society, because of its false standards of social importance, its 
unbalanced economic lewards, and its lack of security for the 
humble worker must bear a large shaie of the blame for these 
difficulties The only fair and just attitude the teacher and coun¬ 
selor can take is that of helping the student see the difficulties 
and limitations attending an unwise choice, with as much empha¬ 
sis on the positive approach as possible For example, an inter¬ 
est which ledT to" the choice of electrical engineer might make 
possible future success in doing loutine electrical wiring. 

Many students of dull-normal or subnormal ability present 
certain problems of adjustment and mental hygiene Since they 
are frequently asked to do the impossible and fail, they often 
assume a devil may care attitude to hide their sense of failure. 
Disci pline cases, which may repiesent compensations and de¬ 
fense mechanisms, are common among these young people unless 
an intelligent interest is taken in their welfare The task of 
guidance seems to be that of providing legitimate channels for 
activity and success Many of these young people possess soci al 
intelligence considerably above ability to profit by academic 
learning and the solution of verbalized problems Some will 
become leaders of consequence in their community. Others will 
constitute an important part of the citizenry of a democracy 
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To neglect any opportunity to stimulate, encourage, and enrich 
the lives of the students with relatively low academic intelligence 
is unfair and socially dangerous. 


The Youth with Superior Intelligence.—Who is the bright 
student Which individuals possess mental powers of excep¬ 
tional penetration and understanding? The intelligence test is 
the device most commonly employed to obtain answers to these 
questions. This measure has demonstrated its value as a basis 
for selecting those capable of the highest scholastic success but 
not necessarily those who will reach the topmost rank in every 
important field of human endeavor. The intelligence test is 
heavily weighted with tasks that require abstract reasoning and 
the juggling of symbols, but it does not indicate social skills or 
emotional balance Despite this somewhat limited scope of men¬ 
tal test results, there is considerable evidence for believing that 
the high I Q students fjitequeutly-possess valuable potentialities 
for leadership,_and achievement Every teacher and counselor in 
a position to observe numbers of these gifted young people will 
agree that many never fully realize their possibilities 

This loss of precious talent constitutes a serious guidance 
problem. A lack of real challenge in the program of the school 
is no doubt a farge factor in the situation The ability to make 
a fairly acceptable record without much eff 01 1 tempts many to 
coast through high school and college Vocational choices are 
often limited by pai ental pride and the teacher's lack of realism 
toward staid and conventional occupational areas already seri¬ 
ously overcrowded Why should the school restrict the curricu¬ 
lum of the superior student to the traditional college type of 
subject matter ? With a little searching, consti uctive and crea¬ 
tive interests may frequently be found which may serve as an 
effective basis for motivating the school program and fuinish a 
foundation for more intelligent vocational counseling as well 
Hobbies, avocational, and leisure-time activities frequently offer 
possible channels for initiating a wholehearted and intensive 
program of study and problem solving. 

The counselor may well assist the classroom teacher in plan¬ 
ning opportunities for the bright student to gam enriched expe- 
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riences These may come on occasion fi om extramural contacts 
with industry, business houses, theaters, radio stations, profes¬ 
sional men, social agencies, and the like In preparing tasks and 
assignments for the gifted, it is well to stress higher difficulty 
levels rather than enrichment thiough a mere increase in the 
amount of work required. 

Counseling is frequently needed to help the blight boy and 
girl participate actively in tlie social life of the school It is easy 
and pleasant for them to drift through school, engrossed in the 
make-believe world of books and dreams of great plans and 
daring accomplishments without developing skills for dealing 
with people and situations in the immediate present The less 
intelligent but more socially minded student assumes the posi¬ 
tion of leadership which the gifted youth might occupy if he 
tried Stimulation and guidance may serve to salvage this 
potential leadeiship ability for more mature years when all the 
talents available will not be too many. 

The Youth with Special Talents—Measures now available 
for such special talents as are required to become an accom¬ 
plished musician, aitist, public speaker, writer, cartoonist, or 
actor are at best _only indicative The validity of these tests is 
not too well established However, tests like the Seashore Meas¬ 
ure'oFMusical Talents and the Kwalwasser-Dykeina Music 
Test, the Meier Art Judgment Test, and the Lewerenz Test in 
the Fundamental Abilities of Visual Art have some value in 
selecting those who appear to possess the possibility of develop¬ 
ing ability of a higher order m these fields ^ An even more im¬ 
portant function of these tests seems to be their use in demon¬ 
strating a low probability of success for those lacking real talent 

The gifts or capacities mentioned do not seem to be corre¬ 
lated to a very high degree with general intelligence On the 
other hand, these correlations are practically all positive For 

1 Criticisms and references to research studies will be found in The 1940 Men¬ 
tal Measurements Yearbook, edited by Oscar K Burros (Highland Park, N J 
The Mental Measurements Yearbook, 1941), pp 143-57, and in The Third Mental 
Measurements Yearbook, edited by Oscar K Buros (New Brunswick, N J 
Rutgers University Press, 1949), pp 257-64 

A general discussion of aptitudes in the fine arts is to be found in Walter V 
Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing (New York Harper & Bros, 1937), 
pp 200-205, 350-53 
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success in these special fields it is quite probable that superior 
intelligence is required in addition to exceptional special talent 
Proof of such a statement would be hard to give, but biograph-' 
ical studies of great ai tists, musicians, and writers seem to indi¬ 
cate the piesence of a high order of mental ability^ 

Certain difficulties are fiequently encountered in counseling 
students who possess or believe they possess unusual gifts 
Wishful thinking is often stimulated by the glamour and social 
prestige of the activity Parents and friends intensify the prob¬ 
lem by talking of great things to be accomplished and thus set¬ 
ting impossible vocational goals for the child After ten or more 
years of enthusiastic discussion of the position and rewards of 
a concert pianist, a sixteen-year-old youth is not likely to be in 
condition for making an intelligent and unbiased vocational 
choice False counsel is occasionally given by well-meaning 
teachers who fail to consider that even the most talented person 
in a given high school student body may not measure up to the 
standards of success set by the larger world for the field of 
endeavor in which he has some degree of aptitude 

In general, the wise counselor will probably suggest that spe¬ 
cial gifts be exercised on an avocational level until such time as 
maturity and a superlative order of skill indicate the likelihood 
of success on a full-time professional basis Teaching in art, 
music, writing, diamatics, and similar fields, while requiring 
considerable ability, seldom faces the fierce competition of pub¬ 
lic performance and offers an attractive outlet for the ambitious 
youth of superior intelligence and special aptitude. 

Counseling the Handicapped Student 

Few human beings possess perfect bodies Physi cal defects 
m greater or less degree are the rule and not the exce^ionTHir 
a certain pioportion of cases these defects are so serious that 
they make vocational success difficult or impossible Society 
often discriminates unfairly against tlie person with a severe 
physical disability, with the result that powerful e motiona l 

^ Catherine M Cox, Eatly Mental Traits of Three Hundred Geniuses^ Genetic 
Studies of Genius, Vol II (Stanford, Calif Stanford University Press, 1926), 
p 60 
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stresses and mental conflicts, with their accompanying with¬ 
drawals and unhappiness, develop In this area lies an impor¬ 
tant field for much thoughtful counseling Frequently the obvi¬ 
ous response of an easy sympathy and casual good wishes is 
distinctly not the tieatment lequired 

One sei lous feature of this pi oblem is the fact that a consid¬ 
erable group of students needing special assistance 01 guidance 
because of physical handicaps is not lecognized The smaller 
numbei of unmistakable cases is usually well provided for by 
means of a definite educational program in the largei cities, 
although vocational counseling and placement may require fur¬ 
ther development A much larger number of children and youth 
who represent a boideilme degree of handicap often escape dis¬ 
covery These are the students whose physical condition may 
frequently be impioved through diagnosis and care, and whose 
mental health is likely to be neglected 

Locating the Handicapped—Estimates of the number of 
handicapped children in the United States vary greatly, partly 
because of the arbitrary character of the bordeiline between the 
normal and the defective, and partly because of the lack of sys¬ 
tematic measurement Table 16 presents a recent attempt to 
determine the approximate size of the seriously handicapped 
group 

TABLE 16 

Estimated Number or Children and Youth Under 21 Years of 
Age with Serious Physical Handicaps * 


1 

Major allergic disorders 

4,000,000 

2 

Asthma 

1,250,000 

3 

Visual defects 

4,000,000 


o) Partially seeing 

50,000 


i) Totally blind 

15,000 

4 

Hearing defects 

2 ,000,000 


o) Deaf 

17,000 

S 

Orthopedic and spastic conditions 

500,000 

6 

Rheumatic fever and cai diac difficulties 

500,000 

7 

Convulsive disorders (epilepsy) 

150,000 

8 

Diabetes 

35,000 


* Wartime Health and Education, Hearings before a Snbcoramittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, U S Senate, 78th Congress, 2d Sess , Wash¬ 
ington, DC US Goiernment Printing Office, 1944, p 1857 Quoted in School 
Life, XXVni (November, 1945), p 11 
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The usual infoimal classroom measures for vision and hear¬ 
ing are far from satisfactory m locating the pupils who need 
attention The routine physical examination does not seive this 
purpose very much better A research study at Temple Univer¬ 
sity disclosed sixty-three cases of hearing loss of more than 9 
per cent by means of audiometer measurements ® Only five of 
these children had been found by the 1 egular medical check, and 
fourteen had been reported by classroom teachers 

Even the much improved group audiometer test does not 
possess perfect leliability Thus a systematic plan of retesting 
IS required ^ The gi oup device must be supplemented by the 
individual testing instrument for all serious and borderline cases. 
A thorough medical check by an otologist is a very essential 
step in the complete diagnosis 

The eye chart as a measure of vision is a valuable index for 
ceitain types of difficulty, but it does not show the amount of 
muscular stiain undeigone while reading the lines of letters 
The chart does not indicate astigmatism clearly, as it is fre¬ 
quently administered carelessly There is also the possibility 
that the lines on the chart have been memorized ® More accu¬ 
rate instruments opeiated by experts aie needed. 

Other types of physical defects, such as cardiac disorders, 
oithopedic difficulties, nutritional weaknesses, pretubercular 
symptoms, and nervous instability, should be checked by more 
systematic, careful, and thorough medicaL, examinatious than 
aie administered in most schools today Speech defects should 
be observed and reported as early as possible in the life of the 
child by alert and informed classroom teachers. 

The Blind and the Visually Handicapped_Estimates con¬ 

cerning the proportion of school children who need to be placed 
in classes for partially sighted students vary with different 
authorities, but a common figure is one in SOO, while about one 


® John L Waldman, Francis A Wade and Carl W Aretz, Hemi7ig and the 
School Child (Philadelphia Temple University, 1930), p 64 

^ The self-correlation coefficient for the group type of audiometer test was re¬ 
ported by the Temple University study as 60 Ibid ^ p 59 

® Henry E Garrett and Matthew R Schneck, Psychological Tesis, MethodSj 
and Results {New Yoik Harper & Bios , 1933), p 26. 
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person in 2,000 is blind ® The ophthalmology section o£ the 
American Medical Association has recommended that a yisual 
condition as bad as or worse than an acuity of 20/70 m the better 
eye after proper glasses have been supplied indicates the need of 
special educational adj ustments 

Counselois are frequently given the responsibility of assist¬ 
ing in working out an adequate program of study for the visu¬ 
ally handicapped, this will be especially true for those border¬ 
line cases which can be taught in the regular classes with special 
attention and help from the teacher The possibility of visual 
handicap interference m the taking of most tests and examina¬ 
tions must be kept m mind by those in charge of measurement 
The student may be falsely judged as possessing subnormal 
ability if the factor of vision is neglected when the test results 
are interpreted 

Obviously, one of the chief prooiems lor guidance is that 
related to vocational training and job placement. Fortunately, 
in some sections of the United States counselors are available 
who specialize in the training and placement of the handicapped 
This service usually begins for the trainee at the age of sixteen 
yeais Much close cooperation between the guidance worker in 
the public schools and these state and federal agencies is desir¬ 
able In many school systems, however, all the vocational plan¬ 
ning for the sight-conservation cases must be done by the local 
school authoiities unaided The blind child or youth is usually 
educated in state schools. 

The employment situation for the blind is far from satisfac¬ 
tory A survey in the State of California showed that 95 per 
cent of the blind were unemployed ® The remaining 5 per cent 
averaged twenty dollais per month in wages Sixty per cent 
reported that they had received no occupational tiaining For 
the whole group of persons possessing serious visual defects, 
employment statistics in California are somewhat more favor- 


° C. M Louttit, Clinical Psychology (2d ed ) (New York" Harper & Bros, 
1947), p 571 
■’Ibid, p 576 

® H D Hicker, Census and Economic Survey of the Blind in California (State 
o£ California, Deparbnent of Education, Bulletin No 7, April 1, 1935), pp 13—15 
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able Of the total group of employed disabled workers, about 
8 S per cent possessed defective vision.® 

A study of theoretical job possibilities resulted in the follow¬ 
ing estimates the proportion of possible jobs open to those with 
partial vision was 71 per cent, for those totally blind, the per¬ 
centage was only 0 3^° In the vocational guidance of the visu¬ 
ally handicapped, a con elation will have to be made between 
the extent and character of the defect and the vocational oppor¬ 
tunities in the community 

The Deaf and the Hard of Hearing-Hearing difficulties 

are frequently overlooked “Our environment has changed so 
greatly in the past century that a real keenness of hearing is no 
longer necessary, and for that reason the faculty can be reduced 
greatly without there being an appreciation of the fact.” "The 
superficial obseiver easily misses deafness, and indeed three 
quarters of the cases of deafness in the curable stage may be 
said to be unnoticed It is remarkable how deaf children can 
conceal their defect and only be accounted stupid or dull.” 

The educational program of the handrof-heai mg pupil usually 
lequires important adjustments If the hearing loss is not too 
great, the classroom teacher can clarify instruction and assign¬ 
ments and encourage the pupil, while he benefits from associa¬ 
tion with the normal group Three levels of more or less serious 
deficiency are recognized in the literature. 

1. Those pupils whose hearing loss ranges from 10 to 20 per 
cent will requiie “fiont seat attention” and some special 
tutoring by the classroom teacher 

2. For those with a hearing loss between 25 and 40 per cent, 
the educational program must be supplemented by system¬ 
atic hp-reading instruction, in addition to coaching and 


D Hickei, Census and Industrial Survey of the Physically Handicapped 
in California (State of California, Department of Education, Bulletin No 9, May 
1, 1935), p 22 

Ibid , p 43 

Kenneth O Blackfair (chairman). Committee on Growth and Development, 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, “Growth and Develop¬ 
ment of the Child,” Anatomy and Physiology (New York Appleton-Century- 
Crofts Inc , 1933), Part II, p 260 

James Kerr, Fundamentals of School Health (New York The Macmillan 
Co, 1927), p 579 
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special class activities iii voice, speech, and language 
skills 

3 Those who fall as low as 45 or SO per cent in heai iiig effi¬ 
ciency need to be placed m special classes oi special 
schools 

The importance of helping the hard-of-heanng pupil to think 
earlier and more intensively 011 the pioblems of vocational 
choice and vocational training should be emphasized A longer 
period of training and more careful thought will be needed to 
compensate for deficiencies The counsel he receives should be 
given with unusual skill, that is, it should be planned with an 
intelligent understanding of the nature of Ins difficulties, as well 
as with a knowledge of the demands and conditions of the occu¬ 
pational world The California suivey of the occupational status 
of the physically handicapped leported the following theoretical 
job possibilities for the haid of hearing, 70 per cent, for the 
deaf, 22 per cent This means that 70 per cent of various kinds 
of jobs were at least theoretically open to persons with a definite 
hearing deficiency 

Among the problems encountered m the placement of the 
handicapped woiker the most difficult is that related to safety 
and compensation insurance The presence of dangerous ma¬ 
chinery, moving cranes, locomotives, and similar hazards must 
be considered in placing the deaf and the hard of hearing It 
is usually necessaiy to avoid occupations requiring that the 
employee meet the public or answer the telephone 

Considerable success has been achieved in certain communi¬ 
ties in convincing employers that these handicapped employees 
possess superior qualities foi many types of woik The hard- 
of-heanng person is likely to do all in his powei to letam Ins 
present position, as he knows it will be difficult to obtain an¬ 
other He IS relatively free from the many distractions which 
cause the average workei to waste his time and lower his effi¬ 
ciency He usually demonstrates sincerity, earnestness, and 


Marslial Hester, “Hard-of-Hearing Child,” California Journal of Ulcmcniaty 
Education, IX (August, 1940), p 38 

D Hicker, CensU’S and hidustfial Su^rvcy of the Physically Handicapped 
in California, op cii , p 46 
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loyalty to his employer In a nation-wide survey conducted by 
the United States Office of Education, employers rated 85 per 
cent of the hard of hearing as successful in their work How¬ 
ever, this excellent showing is somewhat maned by the report 
that more than 70 per cent of these workers had little 01 no 
chance for promotion On the whole it seems fair to inform the 
hard-of-hearing student that he faces a challenging but not nec¬ 
essarily a discouraging future 

Pupils with Speech Difficulties—Estimates of the propor¬ 
tion of school children possessing some type of speec h defect 
vary from 1 to 5 per cent. The latter figure is equivalent to 
1,200,000 pupils with speech difficulties in the schools of the 
United States, and was suggested by the Committee on Defec¬ 
tive Speech of the White House Conference 

A considerable amount of excellent remedial work is being 
done in most large cities and in numerous smaller school sys¬ 
tems, but many thousands of children and youth receive little 
or no expert help in overcoming their difficulties The stagger¬ 
ing waste in human efficiency and happiness must be obvious, 
Defective speech is a severe handicap to educational progress, 
social effectiveness, economic and vocational status, and to the 
mental health of the individual A systematic search for pupils 
who need special attention to their speech problems is an impor¬ 
tant responsibility of the guidance program 

Numerous physical and psychological factors appear to influ¬ 
ence the problem of correct speech However, 1 ecent emphasis 
has been placed on emotional maladjustment^’’^ and neivous 
instability This stress on emotional balance indicates the pos¬ 
sible contributions of the classroom teacher and the guidance 
specialist Much can be done to break the vicious circle which 
often begins with faulty mental hygiene involving a sense of 

Elise H Martens^ The Deaf and The Hard-of-Heartng m the Occn-pahonal 
World (Washington, D C United States Department o£ the Interior, Office of 
Education, Bulletin No 13, 1936), p 80 

C M Loiittit, Cltmcal Psychology, op at, p 4S7 

Lee Edwaid Travis, “Diagnosis in Speech,” Thiity-fourth Yeathook of the 
National Society foj the Study of Education (Bloomington, Ill Public School 
Publishing Co, 1935), p 407 

Norma Scheidemann, Psychology of Exceptional Children (Boston Hough¬ 
ton Mifflm Co , 1931), p 83 
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insecui ity, embarrassment, fear, feeling of infei lority, and simi¬ 
lar difficulties which lead to distui bailees of the speech mecha¬ 
nisms Inadequate speech results quite naturally in further em¬ 
barrassment, iidicule, loss of social status, and intensification 
of the original neivous or emotional weakness. According to 
Louttit, treatment of speech disorders “involves the discovery, 
recognition, and removal of any factors in the person's social 
environment that tend to produce emotional conflicts or other 
unhygienic mental conditions ” 

Other Types of Handicap.—There are many varieties of 
physical and nervous abnormalities and defects A number of 
these might be grouped under the classification of o|^tliopedic 
difficulties These may range from faulty posture and flat feet 
to permanent skeletal and muscular deformity Alert school 
systems have instituted special schools, special classes, special 
bus transportation, home teachers, and coirective gymnastics 
in an effort to provide for the dilTerent types of need 

Children suffering from cerebral palsy have recently become 
a focal point of interest and educational planning on the part of 
public school administrators Cerebral palsy has been defined 
as an impairment of motor function because of injury to certain 
portions of the brain Conservative estimates indicate that 
there may be 175,000 such children and youth under the age of 
twenty-one years in the United States Experienced w'orkers 
believe that two thirds of these young people are capable of 
profiting by an educational program administered by the public 
schools either in regular classes or in some type of special edu¬ 
cational facility The guidance and mental hygiene of these 
children and youth is not a simple matter A deeply rooted 
sense of inferiority, social maladjustment, and a badly spoiled 
disposition fiom parental indulgence and pampering may readily 
accompany physical abnormality. 

Among the handicapped may be listed the so-called nervous 
child who usually does not suffer from a true nervous disease 


Louttit, op ett, p 476 

Carol M Jensen and Romaine P Mackie, “Twenty Questions on the Cere¬ 
bral Palsied Child in California/' Department of Education Bulletin, XVII, No 3 
(June, 1948), pp 1-3 
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but from faulty mental hygiene For that reason his case is of 
direct interest to the counselor The two most common ex- 
amples of real nervous disorder are choi ea and epilepsy These 
of course, requii e expei t medical diagnosis and treatment 
The modern school is called upon to give instiuction and 
counsel to the und_ernourished, the malnourished, the chroni¬ 
cally ill, the cases of cardiac weakness, the pi etubercular chil-' 
dfen with glandular dysfunction, the syphilitic, and those who 
appear peculiar because of unusual body sti ucture or deformity 
In addition to the previously mentioned difficulties must be 
catalogued the gieat variety of SQoal..maladjustments which 
may easily grow into serious souices of permanent handicap. 
The extremely shy child, the unwelcome child, the youth from 
an unpopular racial group, and the underprivileged student 
whose home background offers little foundation for a full and 
adequate life need guidance if they are to escape an ultimate 
classification with occupational misfits 

Vocational Success of Handicapped Workers_Evidence is 

rapidly accumulating which indicates that the physically handi¬ 
capped youth can look forward to a useful and reasonably happy 
occupational career The experiences of employers with the 
handicapped worker in war industries during World War II 
was generally very satisfactory. A nation-wide survey of the 
job success of impaired workers was conducted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in 1947 for the Veterans Administration 
Objective measures of job performance for 11,000 handicapped 
and 18,000 matched workers without handicaps weie com¬ 
pared. The findings may be summarized biiefly as follows 

1. Attendance recoids were essentially similar for the two 
groups 

2 The impaired worker gioup did not suffer as many dis¬ 
abling work injuries as did the other group 

3. The unpaired worker was not a safety hazard to his fellows 

4 Few changes m machines or work equipment were re¬ 
quired 

Don W Gudalcunst, “Diagnosis in Health Education,” Thirty-fourth Year- 
hook of the National Society for the Study of Education (Bloominffton, Ill Public 
School Publishing- Co, 1935), p 357 
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5 Where recorded measures of work performances were 
available, the handicapped group exceeded the nonhandi¬ 
capped workers in actual job oroductivity 

The study also revealed that few specialized techniques in 
placement were required to assist the handicapped worker m 
locating satisfactory employment The major need seemed to 
be that the general chaiactei of the impairment and the nature 
of the work to be done had to be fully recognized by the em¬ 
ployer, the potential employee, and the placement officer 

Mental Hygiene for the Handicapped—No new principles 
of mental hygiene are required in dealing with the pioblems of 
the handicapped child, but all the regular concepts and proce- 
duies need an extra degree of thoughtful and intelligent appli¬ 
cation It IS important, however, that this unusual concern 
be kept well concealed in the background of all treatment and 
counsel 

Every child and every adult needs to succeed, at least part of 
the time In mental hygiene, as in life, “nothing succeeds like 
success ” We must plan to m ake su ccess possible for every stu¬ 
dent Obviously here is an essential place to help the handi¬ 
capped youth who naturally will encounter more barriers and 
difficulties than does one who is more fortunate m his physical 
and mental equipment It is the duty of the school to see that 
his tasks and responsibilities are possible for him, but not to 
remove all difficulty from his path 

Every human being needs to feel that he “belongs” as an in¬ 
tegral pait of his group It is not enough to be tolerated or 
accepted because of pity The individual must be an ^active, 
participating member Youth is frequently cruel without lecog- 
niziiig the pain and bitterness caused by ridicule and neglect A 
teacher’s tact may be valuable in giving the handicapped child 
a fair chance to become pait of his group All who contact the 
handicapped student can contribute to this important sense of 
security. 

23 "The Pcrlonnance of Physically Impaired Workers in Maiiufarturmg 
Industries," Bulletin No 923, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D C 
U S Government Printing Office, 1948, pp 6—21 
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!&ecognitioii is desired by all. If the handicapped child or 
youth does not receive his share of recognition through legiti¬ 
mate and constructive channels, he will probably seek less accept¬ 
able means to reach his goal Compensation for lack of atten¬ 
tion IS sometimes sought by becoming the “worst kid m school” 
or through developing a disagreeable and negativistic attitude 

Every person should learn to face the realities of life squarely 
without mawkish pity for himself. Undue sympathy from par¬ 
ents, friends, and teachers will certainly hinder this important 
development All children deserve a chance to grow and express 
themselves in a normal, healthful emotional climate Much care, 
planning, counsel, and assistance are needed by the handicapped 
child, but these must be kept in the background, not in the focus 
of his attention He requites normal social and mental stimula¬ 
tion. and many opportunities for healthy self-expression 

This would seem to be a cardinal principle in dealing with 
the handicapped be natural, be sincere, and above all be truth¬ 
ful Nothing of permanent value can rest on a false foundation 
Guidance with regaid to the educational and vocational futuie 
of the impaired or disabled youth should stress the nature of the 
difficulties to be encountered and should set the standards of 
achievement reasonably high. 

Every child needs to develop an “ outsfoing personality.” Too 
much tuining inward for satisfaction does not make for a healthy 
or strong personality The handicapped youth is especially sus¬ 
ceptible to the temptation to withdraw from a world of difficulty 
and unequal struggle to an inner sanctuary Alert teachers and 
counselors can assist him to achieve a healthy “outgoing” way 
of life by devising opportunities for noimal associations with 
other young people and by emphasizing his' successes 

Counseling the Out-of-School Youth 

The Problem of Transition from Adolescence to Adult 
Status—The successful transition from life in a school to life 
in an adult society has usually been taken for granted The 
sense of being free from the routine and the restraints of the 
classroom, plus the economic power that came from a recently 
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acquired job, made the passing of the student and the birth of 
the woiker a relatively facile transformation. Many of the more 
subtle psychological adjustments required by the transition 
were overlooked, but probably most of these occurred quite 
naturally in a less complex social order 

The lean years of depression, however, greatly reduced the 
opportunity for employment and with it the likelihood of a suc¬ 
cessful transition from awkward, dependent adolescence to self- 
sufficient, self-diiecting membership in an adult community 
Youth has been expected to shift easily and satisfactorily from 
the carefully planned and supervised program of the school into 
a confused, chaotic occupational world This rapidly changing 
economic pattern, with its disheartening lack of place for the 
inexperienced newcomer, has puzzled both teachers and guid¬ 
ance workers and has baffled economists and sociologists 

A definite trend toward increased competition for jobs be¬ 
tween youth and other groups of workers has been clearly evi¬ 
dent for a number of yeais^® A period of temporary demand 
for the youthful worker was provided by the highly intensified 
production of World War II This demand, and the generous 
pay scale that accompanied it, are rapidly disappearing, and for 
an indefinite time unemployment for persons under the age of 
twenty-five years may well become a serious problem. Wise 
teachers and counselors will not conceal the realities of this 
situation from their counselees 

For many youths, the years after leaving school become a 
prolonged period of idleness and futility Difficulties which 
emanate from the economic basis of unemployment soon spread 
to other areas of living A sense of inferiority and insecurity, 
together with attitudes of resentfulness, cynicism, and bitter 
discouragement, has developed These introduce serious prob¬ 
lems of mental health. 

Research on the Problems of Youth—Systematic research 
has furnished important information concerning the general 
character of the youth problem Perhaps the best known of 

Howard Y McClusky, "Post-War Counseling’ for "Xween Age’ Youth,” 
Occupahans, XXIV (October, 1945), pp 9-10 
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these investigations was conducted in Maiyland under the spon- 
sorship of the Ameiican Youth Commission A veiy readable 
account was published under the title, Vouth Tell Their Story,^^ 
Three major findings were reported 

1 For many thousands of young people the most pressing prob¬ 
lem had to do with getting a job Economic independence, marriage, 
status in the community, and future ambitions all depended upon this 
essential loundation 

2 A genuine, not a theoretical, equality of opportunity for an 
education is ne^ed in many sections of America 

3 Millions of young Americans lack the chance to participate in 
wholesome lecreation that is not controlled by money-greedy com- 
merciah interests Many communities have not yet responded to this 
need 

The general educational status of the youth of Ameiica is 
summaiized in the statement of the American Youth Commis¬ 
sion that one half of the young people who left school did not 
finish the ninth grade Many dropped out long before that 
grade level It is estimated that one million children of elemen¬ 
tary school age are not enrolled in any school. Three million 
adults cannot lead oi write Approximately 46 per cent of 
adults ovei twenty-five years of age in the United States had 
not gone beyond the elementary school, according to estimates 
made by the United States Bureau of the Census m 1947^^ 
More than 10 per cent of the same population had received less 
than a fifth grade education 

A survey of 43,000 youths under twenty-five years of age 
in Connecticut revealed that 73 per cent had not been trained 
for any skilled occupation This lack of vocational prepai a- 
tum constitutes a highly significant problem requiring the care¬ 
ful considei ation of guidance workers 


Howard M Belt, Youth Tell Their Story (Washington, D C American 
Council on Education, 1938), 274 pp 
Ihid , pp 25 U 5 S 

Floyd W Reeves, Fonfji— Their Jobs, Their Health, Their Schooling 
(Washington, D C American Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education, 1939), p 4 

Report of the President's Commission on Higher Education, Vol II (Wash¬ 
ington, DC US Government Printing Office, December, 1947), p 2 

Helen Wood, Youth in Search of Jobs (Hartford Connecticut State Em¬ 
ployment Service, 1935), mimeographed document 
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Rural youths face an even greater educational disadvantage 
than do young people living in villages, towns, and cities A 
Wisconsin study concerning the educational progiess of some 
9,000 youth indicated that “70 farm young men per 100 did 
not enter high school, 70 village young men did . twice as 
many farm youths per 100 as village youths leave high school 
before graduation.” 

Further complications for even those rural youths who do 
finish high school is indicated by an additional quotation from 
the Wisconsin study “It is agreed by many that a farm boy 
of today who completes a high school with its vocational course 
in agiiculture is no better prepared to meet the problems of 
farming and rural living than was his father in his day. The 
reason given is that the problems are more complex both tech¬ 
nically and socially ” 

A sampling of 5,000 young people of about twenty years of 
age, interviewed m Pennsylvania, indicated that practically one 
half were working on the level of unskilled labor In Houston, 
Texas, 42 per cent of 3,000 out-of-school youths declared that 
they were compelled by piessure to accept jobs they would not 
have chosen Since many of these young people have evidently 
found It impossible to enter the occupational area of their choice, 
vocational counseling is clearly needed, not merely prior to grad¬ 
uation or dropping out or even until a job has been obtained, but 
for a number of years after leaving school 

The Public School and Guidance for Youth.—Many believe 
that the out-of-school youth under twenty-five years of age pre¬ 
sent one of the most pressing problems confronting the guid¬ 
ance program of the public school Other social and governmen¬ 
tal agencies are offering some assistance, but the school has by 
no means responded fully to the challenge of the situation Much 
valuable counsel is probably wasted on the student whose atten- 


J A James and J. H Kolb, JVisconsin Rural Youth, Education and Oppor^ 
tunxty (Madison Agncultmal Experiment Station, University of Wisconsin, Bul¬ 
letin No 437, 1936), pp 6-7 

Harlan Updegraff, Inventory of Youth m Pe^tnsylvanta (Washington, D C 
American Youth Commission), mimeographed document, p 10 

Report of a Survey of Youth Not nt School, Research Bulletin No 8605 
(Houston, Texas Houston Public Schools), p 18 
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tion IS focused on the next football game or on a dale foi Satur¬ 
day night that would be far moie effective if made available 
when he is facing the perplexing difficulties of the transition 
from adolescence to adult status This statement is not meant to 
belittle the importance of eaily guidance, but it does suggest the 
importance of offering help and counsel when these are so badly 
needed and when they will frequently be raoi e readily accepted 

The diiect lesponsibihty of the public schools for planning 
and supporting an adequate and efficient guidance service foi all 
youth in its community should not be shifted to other agencies, 
An educational program can nevei approach its full effectiveness 
unless it has been caiefiilly designed to continue through the 
transition years into the vital period called “adult life ” Kitson 
points out the important fact that the schools possess more 
information concerning each former student than any other 
agency, and for that reason they should follow through by offer¬ 
ing guidance until each former student is settled m an adequate 
job Former United States Commissionei of Education, J W 
Studebaker, presents a similar point of view “If it is not the 
function of organized education to guide our youth safely into 
the harbor of constructive service, education has no real func¬ 
tion Education certainly is not carrying full responsibility 
when it deals only with the minority of young people who 
occupy full-time places in the classrooms ” Homer P. Rainey, 
formerly Director of the American Youth Commission, agrees 
heartily with this philosophy “We invest large sums in fitting 
youth for life, and then when the process is judged to be toler¬ 
ably complete, we release them to shift for themselves Under 
present conditions the result appears to render many of them 
shiftless.” 

A guidance service for the out-of-school youth in a commu¬ 
nity should do the following things: 


Harry D Kitson, Youth-Vocoitonal Guidance for Those Out of School 
(Wasliiiigton, D C United States Department of the Interior, Office of Educa¬ 
tion, Eulletm No 18, 1936) 

‘'Youth Education Today ,Sixieeulh Yearbook of the Amencan Associatujn 
of School Admimstratoi s (Washington, D C American Association of School 
Administrators, 1938 ), p 208 

Homer P. Ramey, How Fare Amerxcan Youthf (New York* Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc, 1938), p 39 
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1. Provide an opportunity for every youth to receive counsel 
and encouragement in dealing with any kind of difficulty or 
personal, social, or vocational problem which may confront 
him. In most communities such guidance occurs only when 
the occasional high school graduate diops m for a chat with 
his favorite teacher The availability of a counselor who is 
trained and technically informed, as well as sympathetic 
and friendly, should supply a need of long standing for the 
out-of-school youth 

2. Make available a testing clinic for all who wish to receive 
the benefit of modern measuring devices skilfully inter¬ 
preted It may well be argued that aptitude testing at this 
age level will have the advantages of better motivation and 
greater maturity. Measurement during student days would, 
of course, have made earlier advisement more adequate 
(See Chapters 11 and 14) 

3. Conduct regular and continuous followmp studies of grad¬ 
uates and those dropping out of school, unless other provi¬ 
sion has been made (See Chapter 17 ) 

4 Provide a central p lacem ent bureau to work with federal, 
slate, and local employment agencies. (See Chapter 17 ) 

5 Assist in bringing schools and local employers into closer 
understanding and cooperation Numerous oppoi tumties 
will arise for suggesting adjustments in the school pro¬ 
gram that will fit the needs of youth and of the community 
more exactly. 

6 Sponsor vqca.tional surveys in the surrounding area Much 
valuable information can be collected m these studies of 
job standards, occupational trends, and of supply and de¬ 
mand as they influence local employment opportunities 

7. Cooperate with educational and social-work leaders in con¬ 
ducting a youth survey if one has not been made Such a 
project was strongly recommended by the American Youth 
Commission, which published a valuable guide for planning 
a study and interpreting the results Such a community 
survey should establish a basis for close cooperation among 

M M Chambers and Howard M Bell, How to Make a Commumiy Youth 
Survey (Washington, D C American Council on Education, 1939), pp 1—45 
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all the agencies dealing with youth problems, make possible 
more and better recreation, and offer the necessary infor¬ 
mation for more intelligent job planning. 

8. Help coordinate the activities of the numerous organiza¬ 
tions and agencies whose objectives have to do with youth 
guidance 

9. Provide an information center where youths may learn of 
local resources which may be brought to bear on the solu¬ 
tion of their problems 

The question arises whether the director of this service 
should also be the guidance specialist for the local school popu¬ 
lation In many instances this arrangement will no doubt be 
convenient and satisfactory, but it may result in neglect of the 
out-of-school group. The youth counselor will require some¬ 
what different qualifications from those best suited to the regu¬ 
lar school progiam He will need definite occupational experi¬ 
ence, training in personnel work, a specific knowledge of voca¬ 
tional trends and requiiements, and a firsthand acquaintance 
with the adjustment problems of the young worker. He should 
possess the skills and personal qualities necessary for coordinat¬ 
ing school and business as well as for the successful placement 
of potential employees It will not be easy to find the unique 
combination of a confidence-inspiring personality, an under¬ 
standing of the school and its program, an adequate vocational 
experience, and sufficient technical training m psychology and 
measurement 

The Part Played by Youth Organizations.—It would be 
absurd to suppose that the school, with all its possibilities and 
responsibilities for youth guidance, can cope with these prob¬ 
lems alone Fortunately many organizations and agencies are 
working in the same field “Youth Education Today” lists 
twenty-one youth membership organizations with more than 
100,000 members each 

Some 400 high school principals were asked to name the 
youth organizations to which the largest number of students m 
their schools belonged, and also to indicate which exercised the 

op cit, p 261 
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niost constructive influence in attaining the objectives o£ the 
school The ranking of the ten highest organizations was almost 
exactly the same for the two bases The following list indicates 
the rank in order of size of membership rolls 

Boy Scouts of Ameiica 
Girl Scouts 
Chuich Organizations 
Y M C A (including Hi Y) 

Four-H Clubs 
YWCA (Girl Reserves) 

Masonic Youth Gioups 
Camp Fire Girls 
Junior Red Cross 
Future Farmers of America 

More details regarding the character, purpose, headquarters, 
program, etc , of these 01 ganizations are given in appendix F of 
the Yearbook reporting the study 

In spite of these 01 ganizations, with their hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of members, the Maryland study revealed that three out 
of every four out-of-school youths belonged to no organized 
groups of any description Many who had been active in the 
^racurricular progiam of the school dropped out of social life 
almost completely when they left school Solution of the youth 
problem must of necessity involve a plan for bringing these 
young people into active participation in wholesome group life. 
A united community of cooperating organizations and agencies 
can assist in making progress in this direction. 

A Proposed Program of Action_Recommendations for an 

immediate progi am of action to aid youth were adopted by the 
American Youth Commission on October 9, 1939 A few of 
the high lights of this program are here summarized 

1 Employment "The Commission believes that all young people 
should be required and enabled to attend full-time schools up to the 

^ Ibid, p 274 

348-58 

Howard M Bell, Youth Tell Thetr Story, op. cii, p 138. 

Program of Action for American Youth (Washmgrton, D. C. * American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on Education, 1939), pp 3-18 
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age of sixteen, but that it -would be undesirable to compel the attend¬ 
ance above that age of young people who would piefer to go to work 
Above the age of sixteen many young people who would benefit from 
the training of a job would be wasting their time in school ” 

“Public work for young people should be planned with special 
regard to its educational quality It should he supeiintended by per¬ 
sons who are competent to tram young people m good woik habits as 
well as in specific skills. It should be carried on in a spirit that will 
give the young worker a sense ol being valued by and valuable to his 
country Finally, it should provide an opportunity to tiy vauous lands 
of work so that the young person may find his own aptitudes and may 
he given some guidance m preparing for piivate employment in a 
field where he can be most useful and successful ” 

2 Health. The school should provide an adequate health pro¬ 
gram including physical examinations at regular intervals Similar 
facilities aie needed foi out-of-school youth 

The public recreational program requires considerable enlarge¬ 
ment, 

Adequate medical care for evciyotie is one of the greatest of all 
piescnt health needs The cost of such medical attention must be 
brought within the budget of many millions of citizens 

“Every illness prevented, and every young man 01 woman set on 
the road to healthy, useful life, are gains far beyond their cost in 
dollars “ ** 

3 Ed-ucation. If they are to attend school, the program of aid 
to needy children under sixteen must, of course, be continued "If -we 
are deteimmed that every American youth shall have an opportunity 
to obtain the educat ion necessary for self-support and good citizen¬ 
ship, we must reduce the economic barriers that now cut off many 
young people from a fair chance ” 

“The school program would be on a much sounder basis if limited 
amounts of wonth-while employment for pay were a part of the stand¬ 
ard curriculum foi all pupils in the upper secondary school grades 
This would extend the advantages to all, and eliminate grounds for 
charging either favoritism or adverse discrimination in the case of a 
minority of pupils ” 

Ihd , p 8 
Jbid, p 9 
Ibid , p 12 

^*Ibtd,p 13 

“Youth and the Future,” Report of the Amencan Youth Commission (Wash¬ 
ington, D C Amencan Council on Education, 1942), p 123 
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Counseling Adults 

A comparatively new but important field for guidance has 
been developing rapidly in connection with adult education For 
a number of years educators and social workers have seen the 
need for counseling service for adults, but the difficulties and 
problems of the recent depression intensified then efforts in this 
direction. Workers least suited to their occupational assign¬ 
ments have been among the first to lose their j obs Unemploy¬ 
ment has resulted not only in vocational maladjustment, but 
frequently in problems affecting personal morale and mental 
health The sense of futility and insecurity to which these feel- 
ings”have often led has indicated an increasing need for adult 
counseling service 

The Need For an Adult Guidance Program.,—Should public 
education be concerned with a guidance program for adults^ 
Many citizens will no doubt answer, “No, the school has a full 
burden of responsibility in preparing its pupils to meet the diffi¬ 
culties and problems of life in an adequate manner without plan¬ 
ning to service its educational product indefinitely.” Others, 
however, will point to the essential continuity of life and experi¬ 
ence and to the broader meanings of education That vast armies 
of adults have not considered their schooling completed during 
adolescent years is evidenced by an estimated total of twenty 
million American adults who engaged in some form of educa¬ 
tional training in 1935. A general poll taken in 1947 revealed 
that more than two out of every five adults m the voting popu¬ 
lation were definitely interested in undertaking some kind of 
study If this interest in additional education is to be more 
than a casual return to the school for a few brief hours, a sys¬ 
tematic and intelligent program of guidance is indicated 

Vocational Rehabilitation of Adults.—Thousands of adults 
have found the jobs for which they prepared and m which they 
have acquired years of experience eliminated by technological 

Report of the President*^ Commission on Higher Educattonj Vol II (Wash¬ 
ington, DC US Government Printing Office, December, 1947), p 61 
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changes or by general unemployment Many others have dis¬ 
covered that they are badly mi splace d, m terms of their interest, 
aptitudes, and life goals Their need for re-education, readjust¬ 
ment, and counseling is evident. 

Guidance by the Staff of the Evening High School_Eyg, 

ning high schools, continuation schools, and extended day classes 
provide the most extensive channels for adult guidance Unfoi- 
tunately, the counseling done in many of these schools is hap¬ 
hazard and incidental Seldom is any attempt made to con elate 
the day school recoi ds of a given student with his work in the 
evening division Enrollment in classes is often a lesult of a 
hasty or careless choice on the part of the student 

"The undertaking of any program of studies without indi¬ 
vidual diagnosis and counseling is largely the cause of the veiy 
high per cent of diopouts and turnover m all evening schools 
Rathei than figure the additional cost of such service, school 
administrators should figure the costs of failure to piovide an 
adequate counseling staff ” 

More thought is being given to the importance of a well- 
organized counseling program m the evening high school Many 
schools have employed counselors to supplement the guidance 
offered by teachers, registrar, and principal The contributions 
to guidance of the various members of the staff of an evening 
high school were discussed at a conference of workers in adult 
education held in Southern California A summarized state¬ 
ment of the responsibilities of each staff member follows 

1 The principal is the leader in planning the curriculum and 
the total progi am He should study the needs of his community 
through careful suiveys and with the cooperation of many 
agencies He must see that adequate bulletins, announcements, 
and couise descriptions reach those who may be interested and 
who will need the work Much of the effectiveness of guidance 
will depend upon the manner in which the procedure of enroll- 


“Youtli Education Today,” op , p 219 

Tipton L Wood, Suvwiary Report on EdiicaUonal Guidance m Adult Edu- 
caiton (Los Angeles Division of Adult Education and Continuation Education, 
State Department of Education, 1939), mimeographed document 
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merit is organized The process must not be lengthy not diffi¬ 
cult, and access to reliable counsel should be piovided Close 
contact with every phase of the program is essential to the eifec- 
tiveness of the guidance and leader ship as provided by the eve¬ 
ning school principal 

2. Most of the burden of counseling adults has fallen on the 
shoulders of the i nstru ctor, and no doubt much of the best guid¬ 
ance work can be done by him Unfortunately, competition for 
students to save dwindling class enrollments does not always 
result in the most objective consideration of the students’ best 
interests The teacher can help greatly by the clarity of his 
course descriptions The relationship of each course to avoca- 
tional, scholastic, and vocational goals should be explained in 
considerable detail in order to meet a wide variety of student 
objectives Obviously it will be essential for the teachei to be¬ 
come well acquainted with each class group m order to plan for 
effective instruction and group guidance. Individual student- 
teacher contacts should be facilitated as much as possible. 

3. The c ou nselor, a comparative newcomer in the field of 
adult education, can do much to supplement the work of the 
principal and the teacher The counselor may assist the princi¬ 
pal in discovering the problems and needs of his student body, 
in planning the curriculum, in preparing a catalog of courses, 
and in registering students The faculty of the evening school 
may receive help from the counselor in studying the character 
and needs of students and in acquiring skills m interviewing 
Counseling contacts with instructors whose experiences and 
information are appropriate to the problems of the individual 
student may be arranged But the most important contribution 
of the counselor lies in advising students regarding the various 
occupational fields, without giving too much emphasis to any 
one area If the counselor is free to devote his entire time and 
attention to the program of guidance, he can render a much- 
needed service in adult education 

“Every talent, every resource, and every person on the school 
staff makes some contribution to his well-being and adjustment 
The teacher may learn to know him best, but all—from the prin- 
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cipal to his fellow students—are counselors, to a greater or less 
degree, and work together in this cooperative eiitei prise ” 
Vocational guidance and occupational adjustment have been 
the central purposes of several demonstration centers for adult 
counseling. One such center was established by the American 
Association for Adult Education with a grant in aid fiom the 
Carnegie Corporation The experiment was continued for moie 
than a year and served some 15,000 clients. Several valuable 
outcomes resulted from this exploratoiy project • (1) thousands 
of clients were counseled in a shoit period of time, (2) a large 
staff of counselors was trained in seivice, (3) measuring de¬ 
vices were administered by relatively untrained laymen with 
considerable success, (4) occupational information was col¬ 
lected and classified and used successfully in counseling, (5) 
the adjustment service established an effective basis of coopera¬ 
tion with other social and educational agencies. 

The Regents’ Inquny in the State of New York has recom¬ 
mended the threefold plan for adult guidance that is set out 
below. 

1 A center maintaining an in forma tion service should be 
established apart from any educational institution so that 
it can direct adults to whatever agency seems best suited to 
then needs This means a complete and up-to-date file of 
courses, objectives, class schedules, testing and counseling 
services, etc 

2. Edjrcational guidance should be provided by each training 
center. Detailed information concerning each course and 
Its possible values in relation to a variety of personal goals 
must be available 

3 Counseling agencies equipped to make a thoroughgoing 
technical analysi s of the capacities, interests, and skills of 
each client should be developed A rigorous and careful 
clinical approach should be employed by highly trained spe¬ 
cialists in these counseling and placement bureaus 


“*0 Paul E Klein and Ruth E Moffitt, Counseling Techniques in Adult Educa^ 
(ton (New York McGraw-Hill Book Co , Inc, 1946), p 174 

F W Reeves, T Fausler and C O Houle, "Adult Education,” Report of 
the Regents’ Inquny (New York McGraw-Hill Book Co, Inc, 1938), p. 121, 
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As an aftermath of World War II, a number of important 
pioneering programs of counseling and guidance for adults were 
undertaken Many communities, under the leadership of the 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service of the Voca¬ 
tional Division of the United States Office of Education, organ¬ 
ized adult counseling centers Local school systems, m cooper¬ 
ation with social welfare agencies, employment offices, seivice 
clubs, and civic groups, developed plans foi cooidinatmg infor¬ 
mation centers, counseling facilities, and placement services for 
returning veterans and other adults in the community.®^ 

The Veterans Administration, through its Guidance Cen¬ 
ters, has demonstrated to hundreds of thousands of adults the 
value of systematic testing and counseling by professionally 
trained and expeiienced workeis. This service for veterans has 
been the first truly large-scale guidance program for adults in 
America It may well become the entering wedge and founda¬ 
tion for permanent, nation-wide counseling for all adults 
Here and there a few industrial and business concerns have 
provided professional counseling services for their employees 
At present this area of adult guidance is in the experimental 
stage, not so much because there is doubt regarding the value to 
the worker, but because there exists some question legardmg 
the nature of the returns to the employer 


Summary 

The curriculum of the secondary school has evidently been 
designed for the large group of so-called “noimal” individuals 
who occupy the central portion of the curve of distribution for 
intelligence Textbooks, courses of study, examinations, norms 
of achievement, and the like are usually prepared with an aver¬ 
age level in mind Those who deviate to any considerable degree 
from such a well-marked path of learning progress are in need 
of extra counseling time and assistance 

The youth with less than average scholastic aptitude may 

William S Sadler, “Counseling Persons m Industry,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXX (December, 1948), pp 133-42 , , . 

F J Roethlisberger and William J Dickson, Management and the Worker 
(Cambridge, Mass Harvard University Press, 1946), pp 189-379 
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find that the nonacademic phases of the curriculum possess 
greater immediate interest and still larger vocational signifi¬ 
cance for him Care must be exercised, however, not to assume 
that poor achievement in such subjects as algebra and foreign 
language guarantees future success as a skilled mechanic. 
Neither should students’ lack of abstract intelligence be consid- 
eied justification for a narrow, highly specialized trade curricu¬ 
lum on the high school level 

The bright student frequently learns to loaf because the cur- 
iiculum presents but little challenge to his interest This may 
be caused in part by the fact that teachers and counselors usually 
focus attention on college preparatory activities and goals 
Appeal can be made in many instances to constructive and crea¬ 
tive interests which will supplement and may even replace the 
academic emphasis of the older curriculum Of special impor¬ 
tance to gifted youth is guidance in the direction of increased 
participation in the social life of the school and toward the 
realization of potentialities for leadership 

Special talents in the “glamour fields” of art, music, writing, 
dramatics, and public speaking may lead to unwise sacrifices 
and frustrated lives unless thoughtful guidance is given As far 
as possible, these special abilities should be assayed in the light 
of the high standards and relentless demands of such highly 
competitive occupations In most instances it would no doubt be 
wise to suggest participation on an avocational level with the 
possibility of demonstrating the desirability of vocational status 
at a later time 

Disabilities and deficiencies usually demand that their pos¬ 
sessor compensate in some constructive way for their presence. 
An extra degiee of skill, interest, and vocational fitness is often 
required by the employer of handicapped workers. The second¬ 
ary school guidance program can assist such individuals ma¬ 
terially in the selection of a vocation and m the careful educa¬ 
tional planning that must accompany such a choice The school 
can frequently cooperate with other social agencies directly con¬ 
cerned in the training and placing of disabled youth and adults 

In counseling the handicapped, emphasis should be placed 
upon the importance of mental health As far as possible, par- 
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ticipation in the group activities of noimal young people should 
be provided Misplaced sympathy will do more hai m than good, 
as the handicapped student may quickly leain to escape unpleas¬ 
ant tasks and duties by calling attention to his infiimity He 
will need to realize that, unfair though it may be, his employer 
IS likely to demand more of him than of a normal peison. 

The lesponsibihties of the guidance specialist, the classroom 
teacher, and the administrative staff include (1) locating all 
cases in which there is physical disability serious enough to 
interfeie with scholastic, vocational, and social success; (2) 
planning appiopriate adjustments in cuiricula and methods of 
instruction, and (3 ) assisting vocational planning, training, and 
placement 

Ability to make the transition from school to adult life has 
always been taken for granted Because of the increased com¬ 
plexity of the present social and economic order, such a transi¬ 
tion IS probably moie difficult to make than at any time in the 
history of the human race Important research studies have in¬ 
dicated that the areas into which the majoiity of youth problems 
fall are (1) economic—obtaining suitable employment, (2) 
educational—securing equality of educational opportunity, and 
(3) recreational—the enjoyment of wholesome, noncommer- 
cialized social and recreational activities 

A guidance service for out-of-school youth is urgently needed 
which would provide (1) counsel for every type of problem, 
personal, social, or vocational, (2) a testing clinic where mod¬ 
ern measuiing devices are employed by trained workers, (3) 
a central placement bureau cooperating with similar community 
agencies, (4) a means of coordinating the school vocational 
training program and the local standards of employment, (5) 
a systematic follow-up and study of all young people in the 
community, and (6) an information center which acts as a 
clearing house for local resources which may be focused upon 
the solution of youth problems 

The American Youth Commission has recommended (1) 
That all young people be retained in school until a minimum 
age of sixteen years, (2) that public work for youth be planned 
with due regard to its exploratory and training value for each 
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individual, (3) that more frequent and thorough physical and 
health examinations be conducted by the school, (4) that the 
public recreational program be considerably enlarged; (S) that 
young people in general, and children under sixteen in particular, 
be assisted in obtaining both the type and amount of education 
commensurate with their abilities and needs 

The field of adult education presents a new and vital area 
for counseling and guidance. Many adults find themselves en¬ 
gaged m an occupation for which they aie poorly fitted or in 
one that is thoroughly distasteful to them Others have lost 
their vocational security because of technological changes or 
business reverses Such men and women require vocational 
readjustment or rehabilitation, and thus need intelligent, in¬ 
formed counsel Adult education will be only a casual, hit-or- 
miss community luxury unless it can establish the type of guid¬ 
ance service essential to the effectiveness of its total program 


Questions and Problems 

1 Some writers have suggested that the curriculum and pro¬ 
gram of the public school are not adapted to first-class minds Do 
you agiee^ What factors have aftected this situation? 

2. What specific help can a counselor give to the classroom 
teachers and to the administrative staff of a high school m develop¬ 
ing a program possessing a greater challenge for the student of 
superior mentality? 

3 From your observation and experience, would you say that 
students of less than average intelligence were more likely to be 
discipline cases than othei students? Defend your reply 

4 Construct a chart with the following columns (a) behavior 
characteristics, (fc) needed curiiculum adjustments, (c) possible 
vocational goals Designate the rows by terms desciibing levels of 
general intelligence These might be defined in terms of I Q , such 
as 60-69, 70-79, etc. Fill in the cells of this table with words or 
brief phrases appropriate to the columns and rows 

5 Illustrate the wisdom of capitalizing on the high points in the 
profile of a person’s abilities and capacities. 
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6. Outline the counsel you would give to a student who pos¬ 
sessed some particular type of special talent, such as painting, car¬ 
tooning, playing the violin, and the like 

7 Describe a real or hypothetical case of a student with defec¬ 
tive vision What facts and factors would you need to study m 
assisting him to make intelligent vocational plans ^ Outline a guid¬ 
ance plan which could be developed cooperatively with such a 
student. 

8 Prepare a discussion similar to that required by Pioblem 7 
for a case of serious hearing difficulty 

9 Prepare a like discussion for a student with a serious speech 
defect 

10 Does a piogiam foi the vocational rehabilitation of the phys¬ 
ically disabled operate in your community^ Investigate through 
youi state depaitment of education if you cannot locate any posi¬ 
tive evidence What can the schools of your community do to 
cooperate with existing agencies for helping the physically handi¬ 
capped youth or adult ^ 

11 Has a youth survey ever been conducted in your commu¬ 
nity^ What did It disclose ^ If none was made, suggest the general 
outline of a survey which would be feasible in your local situation 

12 Considerable evidence seems to indicate that the more we 
do to help young people find jobs, the greater is the number of 
older men who lose theirs Do you find this to be true ^ What solu¬ 
tion do you suggest for this problem? 

13 What facilities for adult education are available in your 
community? What opportunities are offered for the guidance of 
adults ? Make a thorough canvass of these facilities before regard¬ 
ing your list as being complete 

14 Suggest a more complete program of adult education and 
guidance for your community 
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Chapter 16 

EVALUATION OF GUIDANCE 


Evaluation in General 

What Is Evaluation’—Evaluation has been defined by 
Good ^ as “the process of ascertaining or judging the value or 
amount of something by careful appraisal ” Obviously, this is 
a very broad definition Restricted to education, evaluation be¬ 
comes, accoiding to Jones,^ “the piocess by which we find how 
far the objectives of the school program are being realized ” 
In the present volume the authors are naturally concerned 
chiefly with the evaluation of guidance programs We may de¬ 
fine the evaluation of guidance, then, as the process of determin¬ 
ing how effective the guidance program is in helping the student 
to develop life plans commensurate with his interests, needs, and 
abilities 

Purposes of Evaluation—-No better starement of the major 
purposes of educational evaluation has appeared than the one 
given by Smith and Tyler.* If “educational institution” is 
changed to read “guidance program” whenever appealing in 
then- statement, the purposes of guidance evaluation may be 
given in very condensed form as follows. 

1 To make a periodic check on the effectiveness of the guidance 
piogram and thus to indicate the points at which improvements m 
the program are necessary. 

2 To validate the hypothesis on which the guidance program 
operates 


1 Carter V Good, Dictionary of Education (New York McGraw-Hill Book 

’“^\rthur J^^jones, Priucif/eJ o/G«ido«ce (3d ed ) (New York McGraw-HiH 

R ^Smith^and^ Ralph W Tyler, Appraising and Recording Student 
Piogress (New York Harper & Bros., 1942), pp 7 10 
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3 To provide information basic to the effective guidance of indi¬ 
vidual students This implies evaluation sufficiently compi eheiisive to 
appraise all significant aspects of the student’s accomplishments. 

4 To provide a certain psychological security to the school staff, 
to the students, and to the parents 

5. To provide a sound basis for public relations Many of the 
criticisms expi essed by patrons and parents can be met and turned to 
constructive cooperation if concrete evidence is available regarding 
the accomplishments of the school. 

Techniques of Evaluation.—The terms evaluation and ap¬ 
praisal are frequently used interchangeably. To a somewhat 
lesser extent, evQhiation has been used practically synonymously 
with test and with measurement What has taken place is that 
evaluation has become confused with its techniques In any 
evaluation program, the need for valid and reliable measuring 
instruments will always be apparent That standardized tests 
and measurements do not constitute all the techniques of evalua¬ 
tion, however, has been shown by the personnel of the Division 
of Research and Guidance of the Los Angeles County Schools * 
Among the techniques of evaluation they have listed the fol¬ 
lowing 

1 Standardized _tests of skill and knowledge. 

2 The case study and interview 

3 The anecdotal record 

4 Autobiographies and student questionnaires, 

5 Interest and adjustment inventories, and rating scales. 

6. Sociometric techniques 

7. Samples of students’ work. 

What to Evaluate.—According to Kefauver and Hand,® the 
various approaches to the evaluation of guidance tend to fall 
under two general headings The first "involves defining stand¬ 
ards or listing characteristics deemed to be desirable in any 
program of guidance ” This may take the form of securing the 
judgments of guidance specialists as to what should be included 

* Los Angeles County Schools, Division of Research and Guidance, Guidance 
Handbook for Secondary Schools (Los Angeles, California Test Bureau. 1948'), 
PP 207-8 

^ Kefauver and Hand, Appraisino Guidance in Secondary Schools Copyright 
1941 by the Macmillan Company and used with their permission 
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in a guidance program, and thus lead logically to the formula¬ 
tion of a check list Undei the second general heading, these 
writers list studies involving the follow-up of students who have 
had a course in occupations, received counsel from a guidance 
specialist, or who have experienced some other benefit from the 
guidance service 

The reader will have no difficulty in finding various check 
lists in the guidance literature Some sixty items comprising a 
check list of guidance services have recently been published in 
the Guidance Handbook for Secondary Schools^ As a means 
of suggesting various phases of the guidance service in possible 
need of evaluating, the different subheads under which the items 
of the check list appear ai e listed below. These are ■ 

1 Tlie place of guidance in the modem secondary school, 

2 Techniques for collecting and recording data. 

3 Techniques for the administrative use of guidance data. 

4 Group techniques for utilizing guidance data 

5 Techniques foi teacher and counselor use of guidance data. 

6 , Provision for modern guidance material 

7 Techniques for promoting professional growth in guidance 
activities 

8 Techniques for interpieting the guidance program. 

9 Appraisal of the guidance program 

A second type of evaluation of guidance activities, that which 
involves the follow-up of students, will receive attention later 
in this chapter. 

Formulating Hypotheses—^Another approach to the prob¬ 
lem of what to evaluate has been furnished by Williamson and 
Bordin Defining counseling essentially as “individualized 
efforts to help students discover vocational assets and disabili¬ 
ties and to plan an appropriate training program,” these writers 
then state that counseling can be evaluated only if certain out¬ 
comes or criteria of effectiveness are assumed to result from the 

® Los Angeles County Schools, Division of Research and Guidance, Guidance 
Handbook for Secondary Schools (Los Angeles California Test Bureau, 1948), 
pp 195-204 

E G Williamson and E S Bordin, “Evaluation of Vocational and Educa¬ 
tional Counseling. A Critique of the Methodology of Experiments,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, I (January, 1941), pp 5-24 
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counseling process Their hypothesis is that effective counseling 
will have the following results. 

1 Acceptance of a tentative educational goal and the training 
means to that goal 

2. This goal will utilize the student’s aptitudes and interests, and 
will demand neither more nor less aptitude than he possesses 

3. The student will then make reasonable progress toward this 
goal. 

4 The progress that the student makes with his training will be 
satisfying to him 

Following this statement, even more specific hypotheses are 
listed Their contention is that, m order for counseling to be 
efifective, the following conditions must be met 

1 The counselor must secure the student’s cooperation m choos¬ 
ing a goal and the means to it 

2. The student must generate some enthusiasm to use whatever 
assets he has 

3. The student uses his aptitudes skilfully m securing school 
training 

4 The counselor and the student are able to alleviate pressures 
and disabilities which interfere with the skilful use of aptitudes and 
the choice of an appropriate goal 

5 The counselor will call on specialized personnel workers when¬ 
ever these pressuies and disabilities are so serious that he cannot cope 
with them himself 

6 The appropriate type of training will be available to the student 

Difficulties of Evaluation—^Much has already been written 
about the difficulties of evaluating guidance programs, and 
more will undoubtedly follow In their scholarly article, Wil¬ 
liamson and Bordin ® have shown unusually keen insight into 
the difficulties which beset research designed to reveal the sev¬ 
eral outcomes of counseling. They mention as possible criteria 
such outcomes as (1) academic achievement, (2) appropriate 
choices, (3) cooperation, (4) satisfaction, (5) success, (6) 
quality of case work, (7) predictive efficiency, and (8) com¬ 
posite criteria The reader is referred to their original research 


Op cit , pp 9-22 
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for the fuller treatment which these various items deserve It 
IS desired here, however, to show how difficult it may be to 
evaluate properly the effect of counseling and guidance on just 
one of these items. 

Let us, therefore, take academic achievement as determined 
by the grades students receive. Shall we compare the students’ 
grades before and after counseling, or shall we compare the 
grades of counseled students with those of noncounseled stu¬ 
dents? How reliable and valid are grades as a measure of 
scholastic achievement, anyway^ What about the dissimilari¬ 
ties in pattern of subjects taken by different students? What 
about the student who, quite pioperly, may have been advised 
to withdraw from school ? In his case there will be no grades 
to evaluate, yet he may have received excellent counseling. 

If we decide to compare counseled and noncounseled students, 
can we obtain a sufficient number of cases that have been 
matched for such things as age, sex, intelligence, course, pre¬ 
vious grades, and the like? Assuming that we can, should they 
not also be matched with respect to more intangible qualities 
such as motivation or emotional stability? Finally, may not tbe 
use of standardized achievement tests provide a better measure 
of academic achievement than that obtained from assigned 
grades ? 

It IS perhaps very clear to the reader by now why no thor¬ 
oughly conclusive guidance evaluation study has yet been made 
In summarizing their study, Bordm and Williamson diaw the 
following conclusions: 

1. All available methods of evaluation have weaknesses 

2 Composite crite ria which avoid arithmetical combination of 
the part-criteria are the least open to question 

3 Sufficient data are often impossible to secure; available case 
records are often inadequate and incomplete 

4 The tUL® interval between counseling and evaluation is ex¬ 
tremely important 

5 The methods of studying students in general may not be applied 
to tbe study of individual students with particular problems 

6 An impediment to more exact evaluation is the inability to 
control conditions for an adequate test of counseling recommendations 
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It may be well at this time to review four evaluation studies 
in guidance in order to amplify and illustrate some of the points 
that have been developed thus far The reader should remember 
that evaluative guidance studies began to make their appear¬ 
ance a little more than a decade ago That evaluative studies 
may be made for a gi eat vai lety of purposes—i angmg from the 
achievement of a single counselor to a comparison of schools in 
the same school system, or between different school systems, or 
between different types of guidance services—will be obvious 
Also, that m making these evaluations a great variety of tech¬ 
niques may be employed 

The studies to be reported differ both as to pm poses and as 
to techniques and were chosen largely for that reason The pos¬ 
sibility of using a check list of desirable characteristics, which 
list IS based on the judgments of guidance specialists, has already 
been mentioned as one technique The first study to be reviewed 
employed such a list Its purpose was to discover to what 
extent guidance activities were being performed by counselors 
as contrasted with any such activities handled by other school 
officials. 


The California Counselor-Activities Study 

A complete report of this study, in which two of the present 
authors were actively engaged, will be found m a monograph 
of the California Society of Secondary Education ® In present¬ 
ing below the questionimiie to which 102 counselors responded, 
the authors havTalso included the frequency with which each 
item was checked (Incidentally, the questionnaire furnishes 
one of the most complete lists of counselor duties and guidance 
activities known to the writers ) Purposely omitted from the 
questionnaire are columns for indicating amounts of time spent 
on each activity and for indicating whether or not the activity 

® John W Harbeson (Chairman), Report of the Committee on Guidance (Asso¬ 
ciation of California Secondary School Principals) (Berlceley, Calif California 
Society o£ Secondary Education, Monograph No 1, December, 1938) 
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v/3,s C3.rric(i out by anyone else in tlie scliool The (questionnaire 
raw data, and item-by-item evaluation follow 

I. Instructions for Counselors’ Association 
Questionnaire 

1. Counselor activities include those done by you as counselor 
those done by a fellow counselor in your school, and those done under 
a counselor’s direction by others such as clerks and student helpers or 
teachers helping with guidance activities, as contrasted with any 
guidance activities initiated and handled by principals, vice-pnncipals, 
or registrars, unless you assist them 

2 Each numbered item under “counselor activity” should he 
checked either in the “N” (Never) column or under two of the others, 
once under frequency and once under time That is, items performed 
by the counselor or his helpers, or by teachers under his direction, 
should he checked m one of three columns in each of the two sets; 
those not done by them should be checked under “Never” Any 
unchecked item will change the percentage figures for the Hollerith 
machine, which is to be used for tabulating Use the most obvious 
meaning for each item See related heading and subheading for fuller 
meaning 

3. Under the column “Done in School,” check all activities which 
are earned out in the school program by counselor, registrar, prin¬ 
cipal, or anyone else 

4. Meaning of abbreviations used in columns; 

N—Never performed by counselor or people directed by him. 

S—Seldom pei formed—^less than 10 times a semester. 

O—Often performed—10 to 20 times a semester 

F—Frequently perfoiraed—over 20 times a semester 

II. Raw Data 

GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
COUNSELORS 

I Preparation- op Students to Enter School 


Frequency 

Contacting students in contributing schools N S 0 F 

1 Explain courses, offerings, opportunities . 12 43 15 32 

2 Prepare them for the change of situation . 14 44 16 28 

3 Contact parents who can be present ... 29 39 16 18 
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_ 

reguency 



N 

s 

0 

F 

4 

Secure individual information from teachers and principal 16 

35 

33 

27 

5 

Give necessary tests and compile data 

29 

30 

12 

29 

6 

Individual conference and piogramming 

17 

26 

16 

44 

7 

Grouping of students as needed 

20 

39 

16 

25 

8 

Guiding arrangements for receiving students . 

21 

39 

14 

26 

9 

Providing significant data for teachers 

14 

33 

19 

36 


Advising students entering from other than contributing 






schools 





10 

C ’ ' ■ ' 1 . - 1 - ork taken . 

16 

6 

7 

71 

11 

^1 ■ 1 . 1 ‘ • • • . 

20 

6 

12 

63 

12 

Interview for placement in curriculum .. . . . 

14 

6 

12 

71 

13 

Selection of subjects for program 

14 

6 

8 

75 

14 

Evaluating transcripts -when received . . 

27 

7 

9 

59 

15 

Suggestions and plans for further programming 

12 

9 

13 

68 

16 

Passing on necessary information to teachers 

14 

6 

17 

66 

17 

Acquainting them with plant and schedule 

18 

16 

12 

56 


Programming late entrants (old, irons, (ate) 





18 

Check up on situation (credits, etc ) 

20 

9 

7 

64 

19 

Testing as necessary . 

21 

9 

9 

62 

20 

Adjusting a program to situation 

11 

9 

11 

72 

21. 

Forwarding necessary information to teacheis 

12 

8 

13 

69 

22 

Acquainting them -with plant and schedule 

16 

16 

8 

61 


II Guiding Semestee Peogeamming op Those in School 



23. 

Individual guidance by counselor or adviser 

1 

6 

9 

88 

24 

GroutrgUidance by teachers .... . 

14 

25 

19 

45 

25 

Plans and instructions for guidance . 

5 

26 

30 

43 

26 

Periodic check-up 

9 

21 

27 

47 

27 

Consideration and adjustment of failures . ... 

3 

12 

20 

69 

28 

Check-up on unsatisfactories . . 

2 

16 

23 

62 

29 

Advising on changes of curriculum . 

6 

25 

20 

52 

30 

Adjustments by changes of program . ... 

2 

10 

14 

78 

31 

Consideration of progress of students . . 

9 

12 

24 

58 

32 

Discovery of un-met needs and recommendations 

2 

19 

44 

39 

33 

Direction of standardized tests and interpretation of results 

15 

16 

18 

51 


III Assistance When Students Withdea-w 




34 

Check-up on situation (causes, plans, needed guidance) 

27 

31 

13 

31 

35 

Revising lists and removing cards from files 

23 

17 

10 

54 

36 

Telephoning data or copying and for-warding . 

26 

21 

8 

47 

37 

Counseling of student regarding change of schools 

25 

30 

21 

33 


IV Segueing Data and Maintaining Personnel Files 



38. Compiling- data for all entering students 

21 

13 

8 

59 

39 

Compiling significant test data subsequently obtained 

20 

15 

10 

57 

40. Compiling significant information from all souices . . 

17 

15 

12 

57 
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Frequency 

Keeping mfottnahon available-for use N S O F 

41 For ^tervjews and guidance 5 ^ 2^ yg 

42 For interpretation to teachers g 4 19 71 

43. For consideration in problem and discipline cases . 8 13 35 67 

44. For interviews and guidance with parents .. . 4 10 23 66 

45 For forwarding to other schools . 16 10 13 59 

V Orientation" and Guidance of Students 

46 Group adjustment to school life , . . 19 37 19 25 

47 Activities and courses in preparation for life choices 19 26 20 36 

48 Preparation for fui ther educational choices . . . 6 20 24 51 

49 Preparation for vocational choices. . .. 7 25 21 48 

Interpreting college requirements and opportunities 

50 Securing and maintaining catalogs, etc . 28 20 17 37 

51 Discu^mn_s_ and. interviews .. . 10 10 24 58 

52 Directed visitations 48 33 u g 

53 Securing visits from representatives 40 40 14 7 

54. Maintaining files of information on vocational opportunities 28 23 26 24 

55. Securing speakers on vocations . 42 36 15 8 

56. Encouraging offerings of vocational instruction as electives 26 26 17 32 

57 Intelpretation of life problems .. 21 2? 23 37 

VI. Guidance or Teachers and Advisers 

58 Interpi etation of principles of guidance . 20 32 27 21 

59 Group meetings for plans and discussions , , . 17 35 33 IS 

60 Aids for home room guidance .. , 28 24 22 26 

61 In divid ual_jcgnferences with teachers and officials on stu- 

dent cases . . . 2 S 23 73 

62 Forms and lepoits IS IS 23 48 

63 Cooperation on and advice for adjusting failures 2 9 24 69 

64 Interpreting curriculum and graduation requirements . 6 14 18 65 

65 Interpreting rulings and changes 14 23 22 43 

66 Assisting and guiding m use of standard tests. 13 21 19 48 

67. Study and recommendations for grouping of students 15 19 IS 42 


VII Maintaining Contacts With Lower and Higher Schools 

68 Maintaining helpful relations and understanding with con¬ 
tributing schools 11 35 22 36 

69. Keeping m touch with requirements and conditions m 

higher institutions . . ., 6 27 29 42 

70 Attending conferences and making visits . 7 31 36 30 

71. Securing and maintaining current catalogs, etc . 23 29 17 34 

72. Arranging for speakers and advisers to interview inter¬ 

ested students .... . . .. 35 44 19 4 

73 Developing necessary forms and bulletins . ... IS 33 26 29 
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Ft equency 



VIII Maintaining Contacts With Community 

N 

S 

0 

F 

74 

Relations with P T A, service clubs, coordination coun¬ 






cil, industries, business, employment 

21 

28 

22 

31 

75 

Contacts with parents for mutual undei standing and guid¬ 





ance of students at school , 

2 

11 

24 

67 

76 

Contacts with parents at home 

35 

40 

14 

13 

77 

Surveys and study of employment conditions 

57 

28 

9 

7 

78 

Assistance with employment service 

57 

27 

8 

10 


IX General Service to School 





79 

Making master program or I Check 79 or 80 





80 

Assisting with master program) not both 

26 

28 

8 

40 

81 

Serving on committees within school 

3 

28 

31 

42 

82 

Taking part in department heads’ meetings 

30 

32 

18 

20 

83 

Taking part in principal’s staff meetings 

16 

31 

23 

34 

84 

Representing school on outside committees 

29 

38 

22 

14 

85. Representing school and reporting conferences 

27 

40 

27 

8 

86 

Calling attention to new books and ai tides on guidance, etc 

17 

44 

29 

12 

87 

Writing articles or interpreting the school to the commu¬ 






nity 

29 

55 

10 

8 

88 

Handling of recommendations for trade school 

39 

35 

17 

11 

89 

Credit checks for certificates and diplomas 

33 

13 

7 

SO 

90 

Distributing information and forwarding applications for 






summer school 

30 

30 

13 

29 

91 

Posting records on permanent recoid cards and cumula¬ 






tive records 

38 

10 

2 

51 

92 

Making and forwarding transcripts 

54 

6 

2 

38 

93 

Answering inquiries 

11 

11 

12 

68 

94 

Making and interpreting questionnaires for necessary data 17 

42 

22 

21 

95 

Making class adjustments to equalize size 

21 

23 

17 

40 

96 

Research studies and reports 

15 

43 

32 

13 

97 

Encouraging teachers in guidance activities 

10 

19 

34 

29 


Plan of the Investigation .—A numbei of compilations of the 
various activities in which counselors engage have been made 
These activities, which have been classified, reveal how many of 
the counselors reporting engage in various types of guidance 
activity The investigation here reported canies the procedure 
a step or two further by making a job analysis of guidance 
activities designed to ascertain (1) to what extent do coun¬ 
selors employ certain techniques^ (2) to what extent should 
they be doing these things? and by the process of combining 
these two factors, (3) in what phases of guidance do they 
measure up to, and in what phases do they fall short of, the 
standards set^ 
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All counselors m the area studied weie furnished with the 
foregoing list of ninety-seven activities and asked to indicate 
the extent to which they performed them Markings were to be 
interpreted in the following terms. 


Never 

Seldom 

Often 

Frequently 


0 

1-9 

10-19 

20 or more 


limes per semester 

« II 

(t tt 

*t (I C( 


The investigators analyzed the findings on the basis of 
wheth^Lor no_t the counselor should engage in certain activities 
and if so, whether or not the counselors should perform them 
“seldom,” “often,” or “frequently,” as defined by the limits set 
This involved the making of a key based on the composite 
.judg ments of the investigating committee The key is included 
under the item-by-item analysis of the replies of the 102 coun- 
selois responding. (See page 500 ) No doubt some may wish 
to disagree with this pooled judgment of the committee How¬ 
ever, since the actual data are furnished, any reader can make 
his own interpretations of the results given 

The markings “never,” seldom,” “often,” and “frequently” 
were assigned a value on a quantitative scale as follows. 

Position 

Marking on Scale 

Never 0 

Seldom 1 

Often 3 

Frequently 4 

In terms of this scale, the average deviation from the stand¬ 
ard value set by the committee was worked out for each of 
the ninety-seven items for the 102 replies For example, on 
Item 1 the distribution of replies was as follows . “Never,” 12, 
“Seldom,” 43, “Often,” 15, and “Frequently,” 32 Since the 
key for this item, as determined by the committee, called for 
“often” (which had a scale value of 3), the deviation from this 
standard value for each marking was 
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Never 

Seldom 

Often 

Frequently 


12 X 3 = 36 
43X2= 86 
15X0= 0 
32 X 1 = 32 

102 154=-102 = 1 51 


A distribution was then made of the average deviation values 
for the ninety-seven items The lange from the highest to the 
lowest average deviation from the standard was divided into 
four equal spaces and labeled “Very Unsatisfactory,” “Unsatis¬ 
factory,” “Satisfactory,” and “Very Satisfactory” The fol¬ 
lowing table shows the range of average deviation values as¬ 
signed to each descriptive term 


Average Deviation 
2 83-2 19 
218-1 57 
1 56-0 94 
0 93-0 30 


Description 
Very unsatisfactory 
Unsatisfactory 
Satisfactory 
Very satisfactory 


III. Item by Item Evaluation 

Replies to the questionnaire were leclassified into five groups’ (a) 
group activities with students, (b) counseling activities, (c) activities 
common to both group and individual guidance, (d) administrative 
and supervisory activities, and (e) activities of a clerical nature 
This was done because the questionnaire could be more conveniently 
marked when classified in terms of counselors' activities as now or¬ 
ganized However, it was profitable to analyze these replies in terms 
of those which could advantageously be assigned to teaching personnel 
and those which could be assigned to specialists 


(A) Group Activities with Students 

Key , 

Deviation 

Rating 

1 Explaining courses, offerings, 
and opportunities to students 
in contributing schools 

q uc. 1'* 

,1'' 

Often 

1 51 

Satisfactory 

2 Giving tests and compiling data 
for students in contributing 
schools 

Seldom 

1 37 

Satisfactory 

3 Acquainting new students with 
plant and schedule 

Seldom 

2 06 

Unsatisfactory 

4. Acquainting late entrants with 
plant and schedule , . 

Seldom 

211 

Unsatisfactory 
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Key Deviation 

5 

Preparing plans and instruc¬ 
tions for group guidance 

Often 

108 

6 

Supervising group adjustment 
to school life 

Frequently 

2 02 

7 

Promoting activities and courses 
in preparation for life choices 

Often 

142 

8 

Preparing for further educa¬ 
tional choices 

Often 

127 

9. 

Preparing for and making vo¬ 
cational choices 

Often 

117 

10 

Directing visitation to future 
schools and to industrial es¬ 
tablishments 

Often 

214 

(5) Counseling Aciiviiies 

1 Contacting parents of prospec¬ 
tive students when possible 

Frequently 

2 83 

2 

Holding individual conferences 
for programming new stu¬ 
dents .. ... 

Frequently 

159 

3 

Providing significant data for 
teachers about new students 

Seldom 

1 56 

4 Considering previous work taken 
m programming new students 

Frequently 

0 87 

5 

Interviewing for placement in 
curriculum 

Frequently 

0 84 

6, 

Helping select subjects for pro¬ 
gram 

Frequently 

0 80 

7 

Providing significant data for 
teachers about old students 

Often 

118 

8 

Checking up on situation for 
late entrants (credits, etc ) 

Often 

139 

9 

Making program adjustments 
for late entiants 

Frequently 

0 80 

10 

Providing significant data for 
teachers about late entrants 

Often 

1 19 

11 

Holding individual conferences 
as needed 

Frequently 

0 30 

12 

Conducting a periodic check-up 
on all students 

Frequently 

1 23 

13 

Considering failures and their 
adj ustment 

Frequently 

0 67 

14 

Checking up on unsatisfactones 

Frequently 

0 77 

IS 

Advising on changes of curric¬ 
ulum .... 

Often 

1 IS 

16 

Making adjustments through 
changes of program . 

Often 

1 02 

17 

Considering the progress of 
students 

Frequently 

0 93 


SOI 

Rating 

Satisfactory 

Unsatisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Unsatisfactory 

Very unsatisfactory 

Unsatisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Very satisfactory 

Very satisfactory 

V ery satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Very satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Very satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Very satisfactory 
Very satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Satisfactory 

Very satisfactory 
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Key Deviation Raima 

18 Checking on plans and causes 




showing need for guidance 

Often 

171 

Unsatisfactory 

19 Counseling students regarding 



changes of school 

Seldom 

1 63 

Unsatisfactory 

20 Holding individual conferences 



with teachers on pupil cases 

Often 

0 87 

Very satisfactory 

21 Cooperating with teachers on 



the adjustment of failures 

Often 

0 91 

Very satisfactory 

22 Contacting parents at school 



for mutual understanding and 
guidance of pupils 

Often 

0 93 

Very satisfactory 

23 Handling recommendations for 



trade schools 

Seldom 

104 

Satisfactory 

24 Checking credits for certificates 




and diplomas 

Frequently 

1 29 

Satisfactory 

25 Distiibuting information and 




forwarding applications for 
summer school 

Seldom 

140 

Satisfactory 

26 Answering inquiries about the 




offerings and opportunities of 
the school 

Often 

1 21 

Satisfactory 

(C) Activities Common to Both Group and Individual 

Guidance 

1 Preparing entering students for 




changes of situation 

Often 

1 55 

Satisfactory 

2. Testing for abilities (re-checks) 

Often 

1 32 

Satisfactory 

3 Testing of late entrants 

4 Discovering un-met needs and 

Often 

140 

Satisfactory 

making recommendations 

Often 

0 81 

Very satisfactory 

S. Directing the use of standard¬ 



ized tests and interpreting the 
results 

Often 

1 26 

Satisfactory 

6 Promoting discussions and in¬ 



terviews on problems hereto¬ 
fore recognized 

Frequently 

0 92 

Very satisfactory 

7. Interpreting life problems 

Often 

1 41 

Satisfactory 

(D) Adrmnisti ahve and Supervisory Activities 



1 With teachers, department 




chairmen, and principals 
o) Directing group guidance 




by teachers 

Frequently 

1 47 

Satisf actoi y 

b) Interpreting principles of 



guidance 

Often 

1 42 

Satisfactory 

c) Holding group meetings for 



plans and discussions 

Often 

1 33 

Satisfactory 

d) Preparing aids for home¬ 



room guidance 

Often 

1 55 

Satisfactory 

e) Explaining forms and re¬ 



ports 

Seldom 

2 01 

Unsatisfactory 
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/) Interpreting curriculum and 
graduation requirements 

g) Interpreting rulings and 

changes 

h) Assisting and furnishing 

guidance in the use of 
standardized tests 
() Making recommendations 
for grouping of pupils 

j) Taking part in depaitment 

heads' meetings . , 

k) Taking part m principals’ 

staff meetings 

Encouraging teachers in 
guidance activities 

2 Patrons and community con¬ 

tacts 

a) Securing visits from repre¬ 

sentatives of other schools 

b) Securing speakers on voca¬ 

tions 

c) Arranging for advisers from 

other schools and from 
industry to interview stu¬ 
dents 

d) Developing necessary forms 

and bulletins for students 
in contributing schools 

e) Mamtaimng helpful relations 

with P T A , service clubs, 
coordinating councils, etc 

f) Contacting parents in the 

home 

g) Making surveys and studies 

of employment conditions 
ft) Assisting with employment 
service , ., 

3 Pupil groupings, records, and 

testing 

а) Grouping students as needed 

б) Guiding arrangements for 

receiving new students 

c) Making suggestions and 

plans for further pro¬ 
gramming 

d) Organizing records for in¬ 

terviews and guidance 


OF GUIDANCE 

Key Deviation Rating 


Seldom 

2 32 

Very unsatisfactory 

Seldom 

1 83 

Unsatisfactory 

Often 

127 

Satisfactory 

Seldom 

168 

Unsatisfactory 

Often 

171 

Unsatisfactory 

Often 

141 

Satisfactory 

Often 

0 9S 

Satisfactory 

Often 

203 

Unsatisfactory 

Often 

192 

Unsatisfactory 

Often 

193 

Unsatisfactory 

Often 

137 

Satisfactory 

Often 

147 

Satisfactory 

Seldom 

100 

Satisfactory 

Seldom 

0 93 

Very satisfactory 

Often 

2 31 

Very unsatisfactory 

Often 

160 

Unsatisfactory 

Seldom 

125 

Satisfactory 

Often 

120 

Satisfactory 

Frequently 

0 58 

Very satisfactory 
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e) Organizing records for in¬ 
terpretation to teachers 

Key Deviation 

1 Rating 

Often 

104 

Satisfactory 

f) Organizing records for con¬ 
sideration m problem and. 
discipline cases 

Frequently 

0 76 

Veiy satisfactory 

ff) Organizing records for in¬ 
terviews and guidance 
with parents 

Often 

0 96 

Satisfactory 

/») Making master program or 
assisting with master pro¬ 
gram 

Frequently 

139 

Satisfactory 

4 Articulation with lower and 
higher schools 

o) Maintaining helpful rela¬ 
tions and understanding 
with contributing schools 

Often 

136 

Satisfactory 

6) Keeping in touch with re¬ 
quirements and conditions 
in higher schools 

Often 

1 12 

Satisfactory 

c) Attending conferences and 
making visits to other in¬ 
stitutions 

Often 

1 11 

Satisfactory 

5 General school service 

a) Encouraging offerings of 
vocational instruction as 
electives 

Often 

1 59 

Unsatisfactory 

b) Serving on committees 
within the school 

Often 

1 05 

Satisfactory 

c) Representing school on out¬ 
side committees 

Often 

174 

U nsdtisf actory 

d) Repiesenting school and re¬ 
porting conferences 

Often 

1 66 

Unsatisfactory 

e') Calling attention to new 
books and articles on 
guidance 

Often 

148 

Satisfactory 

/) Writing articles or inter¬ 
preting schools to the 
community 

Often 

2 01 

Unsatisfactory 

g) Making and interpreting 
questionnaires for neces¬ 
sary data 

Seldom 

1 22 

Satisfactory 

h) Conducting research studies 
and making reports . 

Often 

141 

Satisfactory 


'(£) Aciiwties of a Clerical Nature 
1 Evaluating transcripts when re¬ 
ceived . . Never 2 65 Very unsatisfactory 
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2 Revising lists and lemoving 

cards from files 

3 Telephoning data 01 copying 

and forwarding 

4 Compiling data for all entering 

students 

5 Compiling significant test data 

subsequently obtained 

6 Compiling significant informa¬ 

tion from all other sources 

7 Preparing infoi mation for for¬ 

warding to other schools 

8 Securing and maintaining a file 

of catalogs of future schools 

9 Maintaining files of information 

on vocational opportunities 

10 Posting records on permanent 

record caids and cumulative 
records 

11 Making and forwarding tran¬ 

scripts 

12 Making class adjustments to 

equalize class size 


Key 

Deviation Rating 

Never 

2 58 

Very unsatisfELctory 

Nevei 

2 28 

Very unsatisfactory 

Nevei 

2 68 

Veiy unsatisfactory 

Never 

2 68 

V ery unsatisfactory 

Never 

2 74 

Veiy unsatisfactory 

Never 

2 79 

Very unsatisfactory 

Never 

21S 

Unsatisfactory 

Never 

1 93 

Unsatisfactory 

Never 

216 

Unsatisfactory 

Never 

161 

Unsatisfactory 

Never 

2 30 

Very unsatisfactory 


Summary of Findings —1 Group Guidance Activities 
Since six of the ten items (see page 500) under the classifica¬ 
tion of group guidance activities are performed satisfactorily, 
it seems that a fair amount of this type of work is*^bemg done 
Neither an extremely large nor small amount of time is devoted 
to functions m this area. An analysis of the activities not per¬ 
formed satisfactorily reveals that they aie concerned almost 
entirely with immediate ^adjustments to the new environment' 
new surroundings, new routines, and a new social life. A study 
of the other side of the picture shows that satisfactory work is 
being done in order to adjust the student to the more academic 
side of school life'—including the curricular offerings, testing 
for adequate placement, and assisting students in making edu¬ 
cational and vocational choices This may or may not mean 
that the school in question is doing a good piece of work in 
adjusting the entering student to the social life of the school, 
the counselor is doing very little of this type of guidance 
Whether or not the counselor should have a part in this phase 
of adjustment is probably not entirely a matter of local admmis- 
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trative opinion because too many writers in the field of guidance 
emphasize the importance of adjustments m health, social-civic, 
recreational, vocational areas, and a variety of others 

2 Counseling Activities Of the 26 items (see page 501) 
in this' classification, 22 are undei taken to a satisfactory or 
very satisfactory degree This is indeed gratifying when one 
considei s that it is in face-to-face conferences between counselor 
and student that important problems are considered and much 
valuable guidance occurs Such situations, however, may be 
crucial It might be ai gued that the proper handling of some of 
the matters untouched m the group guidance activities could 
serve to prevent such problems from pioducmg a crisis in the 
life of the student 

The suggestion can be made that the parents of prospective 
students be contacted oftener When one realizes that some 
schools insist on a conference with one or both parents of each 
entering student, and endeavor to promote bettei student ad¬ 
justment by this procedure, it can be seen that most schools are 
doing little or nothing with this technique On the whole, how¬ 
ever, individual counseling activities appear to be very satisfac¬ 
tory Likewise, those activities which aie common to both group 
and individual guidance procedures are engaged in to a satis¬ 
factory extent 

3 Administrative and Supervisory Actu/ities The 
items relating to cooperation with the rest of the school per¬ 
sonnel aie performed in satisfactory amount, the proportion 
being seven out of twelve In contrast to their attendance at the 
principals’ staff meetings, the counselors do not seem to be tak¬ 
ing part in those held by department heads No doubt much 
could be gained by such attendance that would contribute to 
the counselor’s education and hence to his ability to serve his 
counselees 

School patron and community contacts may be classified into 
three groups (a) those relating to iepreseiitatives from higher 
schools and from industry, (b) those relating to parent-teacher 
groups, service clubs, and other community organizations, and 
(c) those relating to the problem of placement Counselors do 
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not appear to be assisting much in the first area It may be that 
someone else in the school is m charge of much contact work, 
However, counselors seem to be making satisfactory contacts 
witli_.vanous community organizations Possibly it is easier to 
woik through an organized body than to make individual con¬ 
tacts, as would be the case for the first group. In the matter of as¬ 
sisting with the placement service, the counselor is doing a very 
unsatisfactory amount of work. Perhaps the counselor should 
do"httle in actually making surveys and studies of employment 
conditions One agency for a school system, such as the place¬ 
ment bureau, can do this work and make its findings available 
to the whole counseling staff It would seem that the counselor 
should be concerned with vocational adjustment at some point 
However, according to this report he does not seem to be. 
Perhaps the counselor himself is not at fault heie. Placemerit 
service may not have been fully developed in all the school sys¬ 
tems studied, or cooperation between the guidance staff and the 
placement personnel may not be adequately emphasized. 

Pupil grouping, recoi ds, and testing seem to be handled in a 
satisfactory amount This bears out the previous finding that 
activities concerning curricular adjustment, or “educational” 
guidance, as some call it, are being cared for relatively well 
Articulation with lower and higher schools is likewise satisfac¬ 
tory in so far as the problem was studied 

Counselors appear to be serving on school committees, keep¬ 
ing the faculty informed concerning the latest guidance litera¬ 
ture, making and interpreting questionnaires, and conducting 
researches to a very satisfactory extent They are, however, 
falling a bit short m their out-of-school contacts. This bears 
out the previous finding that the contacts of counselors with 
industry and placement services is meagei. 


4 Activities of a Clerical Nature. Counselors engage 
in a variety of strictly clerical activities It seems logical to 
say that this is not a^ it should be Plowever, since only twelve 
of the ninety-seven activities listed are in this category, it can¬ 
not be said that the major number of counselors activities is 
clerical in nature The study does not reveal the proportionate 
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amount of time devoted to this type of work as compared to 
all other functions It might be well for each counselor to ask 
himself just how much of his work could be turned over to a 
clerk. 


5 General Observations. A distnbution of all the items 
in the investigation, rated according to the scale described in 
Item I of this section, appears as follows • 


Descriptive Term 
Very satisfactory 
Satisfactory 

Unsatisfactory 
Very unsatisfactory 


Frequency 
14 Items 

44 S8 Items 

25' “ 

14 “ _ 39 Items 

Total 97 Items 


The tabulation indicates that fifty-eight activities are engaged 
in to a satisfactory degree, and thirty-nine m an unsatisfactory 
amount. In quantitative terms this shows a reasonably satis¬ 
factory status for guidance, but it also indicates considerable 
room for improvement 

In conclusion, the reader should again be reminded that this 
study did not attempt to report how competently these activities 
are being performed, it does show rather completely, however, 
how the guidance specialist distributes his time. 


The Kefauver and Hand Study 

In Part II of their book dealing with guidance evaluation, 
Kefauver^and Hand present a follow-up study of junior high 
school students over a three-year peiiod Entering seventh 
grade students weie used in the study, these students being 
measured at the beginning of the semester and again at the 
end of the last semester of the ninth grade 

Two junior high schools in Oakland, California, and two in 
Pasadena, California, were used. In the study these places are 
referred to simply as “City X” and “City Y” and are not iden¬ 
tified One junior high school m each city was selected as the 

Grayson N Kefauver and Harold C Hand, Appraising Guidance in Second¬ 
ary Schools (New York The Mdcmillan Co , 1941), pp 167—340 
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“experimental” school and the other school served as a “con¬ 
trol” group 

The teachers and counselors of the experimental schools were 
thoroughly familiar with the guidance concepts and aims of the 
study. No special work was done with the control schools 
other than to administer the same tests and inventoiies to the 
students. This does not mean, however, that the study was 
concerned with outcomes in schools that had a well-developed 
guidance service, as contrasted with schools without any guid¬ 
ance service Actually, all four schools offeied a guidance serv¬ 
ice that was probably well above aveiage. The comparisons of 
this study are between diffeient jorms of guidance service and 
dilferent amounts of guidance emphasis The authors report 
that the differences were largely in the amount of time devoted 
to guidance activities by students, time assigned to’the staff 
for guidance work, and the amount of guidance material and 
number of tests employed All amounts were greater in the 
experimental schools 

One of the first steps undertaken was a study and foimuia- 
tion of guidance objectives. When the mean ratings by teachers 
of the importance of general guidance objectives were obtained, 
the data favored the experimental schools in both cities Mean 
ratings of the importance of student planning (as a guidance 
objective) were obtained from the teachers m the four schools ; 
and these also favored the experimental schools. Finally, the 
teachers in both experimental schools had higher mean ratings 
on the guidance objective, 1 e., the importance of helping stu¬ 
dents secure information. 

~The above guidance objectives were accepted, and the staffs 
of the cooperating schools set out to achieve them. To measure 
the results these authors used virtually the same materials that 
were developed or employed in their earlier study which in¬ 
volved nineteen schools in ten cities For the most part these 
were the Kefauver-Hand Guidance Tests and Inventories^® 
The nature of the guidance content of these include (1) educa¬ 
tional guidance information, (2) health guidance information. 


Op cit, leported in Part I, pp 3—164 
Published by World Book Company, Yonkers, N Y 
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(3) recreational guidance information, (4) social-civic guid¬ 
ance information, (5) vocational guidance mfoimation, and 
(6) information concerning false (or pseudo) guidance In 
addition to these, the Stanford Achievement Test and the 
Symonds-Block Student Questionnaiie were administered 

Space does not peimit a consideration of each of these de¬ 
vices at this time Some, like the Stanford Achievement Test, 
are so well known as not to require description However, the 
types of information represented by one of these, the Kefauver- 
Hand Educational Guidance Test, may be described somewhat 
as follows (1) purpose of secondary school instruction, (2) 
identity and natuie of the school’s offei mgs, curricular and 
extracurricular, (3) school regulations, (4) criteria for rea¬ 
soned choice of subjects and student activities, (5) criteiia for 
reasoned choice of college, university, or other advanced insti¬ 
tution, and (6) admission requirements of higher institutions 
of learning. 

Results of the Study —Wt may now consider the results de¬ 
rived flora giving these various tests and instruments Seventh- 
to-nmth grade gains in all schools were computed, virtually 
comprising a three-year follow-up study The authois have 
pointed out that any difference between gams may be pie- 
sumed to be attributable to new features or changed emphases 
introduced into the guidance progiam of the experimental 
schools, furthermore, that any diffeiences must be regarded as 
added effects, be they positive or negative, of the added or 
changed guidance service introduced in the experiment 

Both experimental schools made higher actual and percent- 
age-of-possible gams than the contrdl schools on “Educational 
Guidance ” The same was found to be true for “BlHalth Guid¬ 
ance ” On “Recreational Guidance” there was an actual de¬ 
crease in mean scores from seventh to ninth grade in both control 
schools While both experimental schools here made gams, 
they were not noteworthy On “Social-Civic Guidance” both 
the experimental and the control school m City Y showed de¬ 
creases In City X the experimental school had both a higher 
actual and pei centage-of-possible gam than the control school. 
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Both experimental schools made higher actual and peicentage- 
of-possible gams than the control schools on “Vocational Guid¬ 
ance ” The same was true for the “Student Judgment Guidance 
Test,” the title of which was camouflaged in order that it might 
better measure the student’s susceptibility to false, or pseudo, 
guidance 

On the Symonds-Block Student Questionnaire, which was 
designed to measure emotional adjustment, gains and losses 
wei e s mall in all cases In City X the experimental school 
showed a slight decrease in mean score, while the control school 
legisteied a slight increase. In City Y a higher actual and 
percentage-of-possible gam was shown by the control school 
On the Stanford Achievement Test, although the differences 
weie not great, somewhat higher actual and percentage-of- 
possible gams were secured by both expei imental schools This 
shows at least that the scheduling of more time for guidance 
work in the experimental schools did not have a detrimental 
effect on academic achievement 

In every case reported above, with the exception of the 
Symonds-Block Student Questionnaire (where there were de¬ 
creases), differences in mean scores were attributable to gains 
resulting fiom new features and changed emphases introduced 
into the guidance progiam of the experimental schools Kefauver 
and Hand conclude that “on the whole, the added features and 
the modified emphases tentatively introduced into the experi¬ 
mental schools presumably made a fairly noteworthy contribu¬ 
tion in improving the efficacy of the regular guidance programs 
in the two cities ” 


The Group Guidance Evaluation Study 


A comprehensive evaluation of gror^p guidance work at the 
l Umor high school level has been made by Dr Georgia Sachs 
A^a^is Adams comments that while group guidance activi¬ 
ties may be organized under a variety of plans, these plans may 


op cit j p 215 

Georgia May Sachs, EvaluaHon of Group Guidance Work m Secondary 
Schools (Los Angeles The University of Southern California Press, 1945), 
120 pp 
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usually be classified under one of two major types These are 
(1) the hojne room plan and (2) the guidance-teacher plan 
There is, however, a growing trend toward the developm^t 
of a third type m which group guidance is an integral part of 
the general education or “core” course 

The study to be reported evaluated the results of group guid¬ 
ance in two junior high schools in Pasadena, California, one 
organized under the guidance-teacher plan and the other under 
the home room plan. Adams has contrasted the two plans as 
follows: 

1 Under the guidance-teacher plan a few teachers, selected be¬ 
cause of special interest and training, serve as guidance workers In 
the home room plan all or almost all the teachers serve as guidance 
workers 

2 Under the guidance-teacher plan the guidance teacher usually 
has a load of one hundred or more students The amount will depend 
on the amount of nonteaching time allowed In the home room plan, 
each home room teacher usually works with from twenty-five to forty 
students 

3. Under the guidance-teacher plan the group guidance time allot¬ 
ment IS usually a full class period In the home room plan the home 
room period is usually a short period of from fifteen to twenty-five 
minutes 

4. Under the guidance-teacher plan the degree of organization of 
content varies Definite areas of instiuction are often assigned to 
each grade level, sometimes the content is highly organized In the 
home room plan the content is highly flexible Often very little 
cooperative planning is done by the home room teachers 

5. Under the guidance-teacher plan individual guidance is a def¬ 
inite part of the guidance teacher’s responsibility. A fiee period or 
two daily may be assigned for this work In the home room plan 
individual guidance is only incidentally given by the home room 
teacher The counselor or director of guidance usually has full re¬ 
sponsibility for individual guidance work. 

In the study being reviewed here, the junior high school hav¬ 
ing the guidance-teacher plan is identified simply as “School A ” 

This IS the plan followed at John Muir College where the freshman (eleventh 
grade) guidance program is part of a required two-hour daily combination class m 
United States History and English 
Op cttjp 2 
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The junior high school having the home room plan is referred 
to as “School B ” Again Adams has brought out major dif¬ 
ferences in the plans by means of the contiast below 


1 In School A foul teachers, selected because of special interest 
and training, seived as the guidance workers. In School B almost all 
teachers had home room groups 

2 In School A the aveiage load of each guidance teacher was 
approximately 300 students In School B the average home room 
teacher had 33 students 

3, In School A the time allotted to group guidance was a full class 
period of 50 minutes The group-guidance classes met three times a 
week m the 7-1, 8-1, 9-1, and 10-1 semesters, and twice a week in the 
other semesters The average weekly time for group guidance was, 
therefore, 125 minutes. In School B the home room period required 
20 minutes daily The total weekly time assigned was, of course, 100 
minutes 

4 In School A, group and individual guidance for a given group 
of students was handled by the same person An additional free 
period per day was “allowed” the guidance-teacher for individual 
conferences In School B, responsibility for group and individual 
guidance was divided Except for conferences in connection with 
programming, responsibility for individual guidance was assigned to 
the “sponsor ” (In both schools the entire student body was divided 
by grade levels into three approximately equal parts, the counselor and 
the two assistant principals in each school sponsoring one of the 
resulting groups ) 

5. In School A each guidance teacher moved from grade to grade 
with his students throughout the four years of junior high school The 
personnel of class groups varied each semester, however, according 
to changes in the choice of a club or of school subjects In School B 
each home room teacher kept his students throughout the four years. 
Moreover, each home room group retained its identity throughout this 
four-year period The home room was also a unit in the student body 
organization and in tbe social program of the school 

6 In School A group guidance classes elected officers who had 
varying amounts of responsibility There was, however, no direct 
pj-Qvision for having students participate in the selection of content 
or in the planning of group guidance activities. In School B home 

The five^junior high schools in Pasadena comprise grades 7—10, inclusive. 
There are, therefore, eight half-grades designated as 7-1, 7-2, 8-1, 8-2, etc 
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room teachers were required to work with “executive boards,” com¬ 
posed o£ students elected from their home room groups, in planning 
and executing the home room program 

7 In School A, boys and girls were in the same gioup guidance 
classes In School B, boys and girls were segregated, except in the 
seventh grade At this grade level the home room teacher was also the 
“core” teacher. 

Comparative data were assembled concerning content and 
methods used in the two programs Little difference between 
the schools was found with respect to the proportion of time 
devoted to personality development, citizenship, and home and 
family relationships However, guidance classes at School A 
devoted a larger proportion of time than did School B to the 
following areas: study skills, lecognition of false guidance, edu¬ 
cational guidance infoimation, educational and vocational life 
planning, and self-appraisal On the other hand, home loom 
groups at School B devoted a larger proportion of time than did 
School A to these areas etiquette, occupational information, 
orientation, pioblems of growing up, lecreational and leisure- 
time activities, health, and safety 

Comparative data were also secured concei ning the qualifica¬ 
tions of the guidance teachers in one school and the home room 
teachers in the other Very little diffei ence between these teach¬ 
ing groups was found with respect to the mean number of units 
taken in psychology, tests and measui ements, and mental 
hygiene The average guidance teacher in School A did have, 
however, 6 0 units in guidance work as compared with 1.7 units 
for the average home room teacher in School B 

Comparisons of the two schools with i espcct to certain non- 
experimental factors were also made These factors fell under 
three major headings (1) the cui;ri£ukim, (2) the extracur-^ 
ricularm rogram. and (3) the jstaff It vvill suffice to say that 
“with the exception of a somewhat lower average teacher load 
and a more favorable pupil reaction to the ninth grade voca¬ 
tional guidance unit in School B, all differences found between 
the schools uniformly favored School A (guidance-teacher 
planX ^° Any differences favoring School B could scarcely be 


Adams, op cit , p 16 
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attributed to the factors mentioned above In view of the find¬ 
ings of this study, it will be well to keep this fact in mind. 

Results of the Study—Space forbids a detailed report of the 
findings which this study deseives. Findings concerning infor¬ 
mation basic to personal and social adjustment, life planning 
and Its effectiveness, pupil-teacher relationships, and pupil and 
teacher reactions concerning the inteiest and value of the pio- 
grams will, however, be shown With lespect to social ad¬ 
justment, and life planning, the important findings were as 
follows ■ 

1 Although School A spent the larger percentage of time on 
instruction in study skills, almost all gains and final scores 
on the information lest utilized favored the home room 
groups 

2 Results on an orientation information test definitely fav¬ 
ored the home room groups of School B 

3 The evidence concerning etiquette and social usage favored 
the home r.oom groups whether initial scores, final scores, 
or gams were taken as the basis for comparison 

4 When results of a test on knowledge of mental hygiene 
principles and the ability to apply them were summarized, 
all differences proved to be in favor of the home room 
groups 

5. There were no appreciable differences between the two 
schools with respect to consistency of pupil self-ratings. 

6. Accuracy of pupil ratings was checked by correlations with 
test lesults Only m the case of arithmetic was there a sig¬ 
nificant difference, this difference favored the home room 
groups 

7 No consistent differences were found between the two 
schools with respect to initial scores on a test of ei^ational 
guidance information Final scores and gains slightly fav¬ 
ored the home room, groups 

8. On the occupational information test, mean initial scores 
favored School A at the lower grade levels, and School B 
at the higher grade levels Mean gains and final scores, 
however, favored the home room groups. 
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In passing, it should be stated that not all the diffeiences 
mentioned above, nor all the dififeiences in outcome remaining 
to be reviewed, were statistically significant 

Comparisons between the two schools with respect to effec¬ 
tiveness of life planning yielded seven important findings These 
weie as follows. 

1. A highei percentage of students in School A than in School 
B had made a definite vocational choice 

2 When students were asked to write in the names of sub¬ 
jects they had chosen for the following year, all four re¬ 
sulting diffeiences with respect to the mean number of 
subjects chosen favored the home room group 

3. There was no consistent evidence in favor of either school 
so far as judging the suitability of the student’s vocational 
choice was concerned 

4. A correlational study to check upon the suitability of the 
student’s educational plans favoi ed the home room groups, 
although the diffeiences weie small and not conclusive 

5 A test of educational and vocational planning devised to 
measure certain aspects of quality of thinking was admin¬ 
istered to 9-2 and 10-2 pans and total groups of students 
All four differences favoi ed the home room groups 

6 Reasons given by students for their vocational and educa¬ 
tional plans weie classified accoiding to their degree of 
acceptability by means of ratings by three competent guid¬ 
ance workers. No ^consistent differences were found be¬ 
tween the two schools 

7. Compaiisons made with respect to reasons for attending 
college, likewise obtained at the 9-2 and 10-2 grade levels, 
favored the guidance-teacher groups in the case of boys 
studied The data for girls, however, revealed no rphnhip 
differences between School A and School B. 

Several types of evidence concerning pupilTaacher relation¬ 
ships were obtained The data may be summarized in the fol¬ 
lowing seven most important findings. 

1. No significant differences were found between the guidance 
and the home room teachers with respect to the ^equacy 
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of their information concerning the levels of their pupils’ 
school achievement or general intelligence 

2. The average home room teacher, howevei, had more ade¬ 
quate information than did the guidance teacher concern¬ 
ing pupils’ health and home situations 

3 . When the two schools were compared with respect to the 
significance of additional comments concerning pupils by 
guidance and home room teachers, the differences at three 
of the four grade levels studied favoied School B 

4 When pupils were asked to indicate the teacher they felt 
they knew best, all differences favored the home room 
teachers 

S. Replies by pupils concerning teachers who had given them 
personal, individual help were analyzed Results for School 
R_were found to be superior to School A at all grade levels 

6 Guidance teachers were listed much more frequently than 
home room teachers 111 response to the question, “In which 
courses did the tea che r do almost all the talking ?’’ 

7. Comparisons with respect to opportunities for boys and 
girls to express their own opinions in the guidance or the 
home room period likewise favored home room groups. 


The last part of this group guidance evaluation study is con¬ 
cerned with pupil^teacher reactions Twelve conclusions in this 
area are warranted They are as follows . 

1 Pupil reactions favored School A with respect to the 
amount learned about training, opportunities at a local 
junior college 

2. Pupil reactions favored the home room groups with respect 
to learnings in the following areas orientation information, 
etiquette and social usage, social adjustment, personality 
development, citizenship, wise use of free time, and budget¬ 
ing,of time 

3. Pupil reactions were inconclusive in the following areas. 
study skills, self-appraisal, educational guidance informa¬ 
tion, occupational information, and help m educational and 
vocational planning 

4. At seven of the eight grade levels, the mean interest ratings 
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for School A were negative, indicating lack of pupil inter¬ 
est in the work of the group guidance class In School B, 
however, mean interest ratings for the home room were all 
positive 

5 Comparisons with respect to percentages of pupils listing 
the group guidance course as one in which they had learned 
"a great deal that is now or is likely to be of great value” 
favored the home room groups at all grade levels except 
one At the 9-1 grade level the percentages weie identical 

6 On the other hand, the School A guidance class was men¬ 
tioned by pupils much more frequently than was the home 
room period as one in which they felt there was no point 
in what they were doing 

7. The mean rating of 2 3 by home i oom teachers indicated 
a higher regard foi group guidance work than the mean 
rating of 2 0 by the guidance teachers of School A This, 
however, was more favorable than the rating of 1.7 given 
by the “subject” teachers of the same school 

8 All four of the guidance teachers at School A, and approx¬ 
imately one half of the subject teachers, felt that too much 
time had been assigned to the group guidance program. 

9. Strong points of the group guidance program most fre¬ 
quently mentioned by the teachers m School A were (1) 
opportunity for the guidance teacher to know individual 
pupils, (2) advantage of remaining with the groups ovei 
a long period of time, and (3) the fact that routine matters 
were handled in the guidance period, thus minimizing in¬ 
terruptions of other classes 

10. Most frequently mentioned strong points of the home room 
program by the teachers in School B weie (1) opportu¬ 
nity for really knowing pupils, (2) development of good 
niorala an the home room group, and (3) the advantage of 
the teachers’ remaining four years with the group 
11 Five weak points of the group guidance program were 
mentioned by at least four teachers m School A These 
were. (1) lack^ clarification of responsibility and author¬ 
ity of the guidance teacher, (2) the large numbei of pupils 
assigned, (3) the fact that no credit was given for the 
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work, (4) indefimteness of aims and methods, and (5) the 
separation of group guidance from instruction 

12 Likewise certain weak points of the home room program 
were mentioned by at least four of the School B home room 
teachers These included (1) indefiniteness of aims and 
methods, (2) the practice of assigning home rooms to 
almost all teachers, (3) the difficulty of getting all pupils 
to take an active part in the home room, and (4) the les¬ 
sening of interest in the home loom program in the upper 
years of the junior high school 

The Univeesity of Texas Study 

An evaluation study which is not pretentious may still fur¬ 
nish indications as to whether or not a guidance program may 
be succeeding All guidance workers should be willing to under¬ 
take simple lesearch designed to give at least a partial answer 
to the question, “Are we on the right track 1"’ Such a study, 
and one that is commendable for its moderate tone, has been 
made by Blackwell 

Blackwe ll made an evaluation of the immediate effectiveness 
of the progiam carried on by the Testing and Guidance Buieau 
of the University of Texas Effectiveness was determined sim¬ 
ply by “increase m the number of grade points earned by stu¬ 
dents who have come for guidance ” 

At this bureau two interviews aie held During the first, the 
student is led to express his felt needs The counselor usually 
recommends that the subject take various tests of interest, apti¬ 
tude, achievement, and personality Following the psycho¬ 
metrics, certain special aptitudes are examined. These may fall 
in such areas as mechanical comprehension, spatial visualization, 
manipulative dexterity, artistic judgment, clerical aptitude, 
musical talent, and educational aptitude In the second inter¬ 
view it becomes the counselor’s lesponsibihty to interpret to the 
subject the results of whatever measures were applied 

““Ernestine B Blackwell, “Evaluation of the Immediate Effectiveness of the 
Testing and Guidance Bureau of the University of Texas,” Journal of Educational 
Research, IX (December, 1946), pp 302—308 
Op at. pp. 302-303 
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In the study being reviewed, a comparison was made between 
the "‘guidance group” and a control group. Experimental-group 
criteria included the following. (1) The initial interviews of 
these students must have been held between the dates of Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1944, and June 1, 1945 (2) Their scholastic apti¬ 

tude must have been m the middle or highest one third (26 
subjects in the highest one third, 14 m the middle one third, 
total of 40 cases) (3) Only sophomore and junior students 
were selected for study Similarly, on a random sampling for 
the control group, (1) 26 subjects ranked in the highest one 
thud on the American Council on Education Psychological 
Test, 14 111 the middle one third (2) The experience factor of 
semesters in the University of Texas was about the same (3) 
The same length of time intervened between the two semesters 
in which the grades were made 

The mean number of grade points earned by the guidance 
group in the semester preceding guidance was 2 1, as compaied 
to a mean of 2 6 for the semester following guidance The dif- 
feience was significant at the 5 per cent level The mean gam 
in grade points of the guidance group in the semester following 
counseling over the semester preceding counseling was -J-O 39. 
The control group suffered a loss of 0 16 

(1) The difference in grade points earned by the guidance 
group in the semester preceding guidance and in the semester 
following guidance could not have occurred by chance more 
often than five times out of one hundred. (2) The grade points 
earned by the guidance gioup were reliably gi eater than the 
grade points earned by the control group, and the diffeience is 
significant at the 1 per cent level. 

Blackwell does not infer that the differences found were due 
to the guidance received and such a guidance outcome as in¬ 
creased motivation, although this may have been the case It is 
also reasonable to assume that two different types of personality 
were involved, those coming to the bureau for guidance prob¬ 
ably having the greater intellectual curiosity. Realizing that 
many variables could not be controlled, Blackwell concluded 
cautiously that “only on the basis of the random sampling of 
forty subjects, there is a reliable-difference in grade points 
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e^ned by the group receiving guidance as compared to the con- 
tro l gr oup receiving no guidance, and that within the group 
receiving guidance, a significant gam in grade points has been 
mad e,after guidance ” 


Summary 

Restricted to guidance, evaluation is nothing more than the 
process of determining how effective the school program is in 
caring for the interests, abilities, and needs of students The 
purposes of evaluation vary all the way from periodic checking 
to evaluation sufficiently comprehensive to appraise all signifi¬ 
cant aspects of the student’s accomplishments 

Confusion exists in the minds of some between “evaluation” 
and “tests and measurements ” Standardized tests of skill and 
knowledge do no-t by any means constitute all the techniques of 
evaluation. To these should be added the case study and inter¬ 
view, the anecdotal record, autobiographies and student ques¬ 
tionnaires, interest and adjustment inventories, rating scales, 
sociometric techniques, and the like Even samples of student’s 
work have been proposed as a valuable evaluation technique 
Loose terminology, however, does not have any great retard¬ 
ing effect on necessary evaluation research The inherent dif¬ 
ficulties of evaluation are another matter To begin with, il is 
agreed that all common methods of evaluation have weaknesses 
Available data are often inadequate and incomplete It is some¬ 
times impossible to obtain a sufficient amount of data, at other 
times it may not be possible to control conditions for an ade¬ 
quate test of the recommendations These are some of the 
reasons why no thoroughly conclusive guidance evaluation 
study has yet been made 

The reader should remember that evaluative studies are 
made for a great variety of purposes and that they may employ 
a great variety of techniques Any guidance evaluation study is 
likely to reveal much valuable information. The first such study 
reported in this chapter had for its purpose the discovery of the 


Op cit j p 308 
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extent to which guidance activities were performed by cotm- 
selors, as contrasted with any such activities handled by other 
school officials The technique employed was a check list In 
'the second case the purpose was a follow-up study of junior 
high school students over a three-year period For this investi¬ 
gation it was necessary to develop a senes of guidance tests and 
inventories The third study involved a comprehensive evalua¬ 
tion of two gioup guidance plans at the junior high school level. 
Again It was necessaiy to develop, especially for the investiga¬ 
tion, certain guidance information tests, pupil judgment tests, 
tests on educational and vocational planning, personal data 
blanks, rating scales, and the like 

The counselor activities study showed that counselors were 
pel forming fifty-eight activities to a satisfacloiy degree, and 
that thirty-nine were being somewhat neglected This might 
signify a reasonably satisfactory status for guidance, but it 
might also indicate consideiable loom for improvement. In 
the Kefauver and Fland study, or at least the part of it that 
dealt with experimental and control schools in two cities, the 
results of the follow-up investigation weie not very conclusive, 
Would-be investigators should, theiefore, he forewarned that 
the benefits resulting from an evaluation study may not be m 
direct proportion to the amount of time and effort which is 
put into it 

While the results of Georgia Sachs Adams' study were also 
not entirely conclusive, the superiority of the home room plan 
over the guidance-teachei plan appears to have been well dem¬ 
onstrated. When research reveals a lack of pupil interest in a 
group guidance course at seven out of the eight grade levels, 
when pupils frequently name this course as one in which they 
see no point in what they are doing, and when all the guidance 
teachers and one half of the subject teachers feel that too much 
time has been assigned to the group guidance program m a 
school, changes are in order That the school system in question 
actually did make sweeping administrative changes following 
the publishing of this lesearch is a tribute to those investigators 
who direct and interpret evaluative research for the purpose of 
improving their guidance practices 
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Questions and Problems 

I. Why evaluate? Does evaluation have a really practical value? 

2 How do factories judge their products? Is it necessary for 
them to do so ? 

3 What IS the relationship of evaluation to a continuous revi¬ 
sion of techniques and programs? 

4 Is it so difficult to judge the outcomes of a guidance pro¬ 
gram? Why? 

5. How successful would you say attempts have thus far been? 

6 What sources should be consulted in attempting to establish 
criteria for deciding the worth of a guidance progiam? 

7. In judging a guidance program, what criteria can be evolved 
from a knowledge of the community and what it needs ? 

8 Suggest a list of important criteria for judging a guidance 
program 

9 Describe several published studies m which an attempt has 
been made to show how valuable the guidance program has been, 

10 What have been the characteristic weaknesses of evalua¬ 
tion research ? 

II. If you had unlimited resources, what research would you 
plan in order to judge the outcome of a guidance program? Why? 

12 Within the limits of reasonableness and practicality, what 
could you do? 
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Chapter 17 

PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 


No longer can the schools consider their task finished when 
a student graduates, withdraws, or is dropped The broadened 
concept of guidance that has accompanied the diversification of 
job opportunities has led to the realization that job training 
alone is not enough Preparing for work is one thing, getting 
and holding a job, although related, is another problem Place¬ 
ment requires not only assistance in getting a job, but also sug¬ 
gestions to teachers regarding the kinds of preparation needed 
for most successful vocational adjustment Information gamed 
from contacts with employers is also needed for the ,efficient 
administration of the vocational guidance program 'y 

Vocational Placement and Articulation 

On first thought it may seem that the chief function of a 
placement service is that of placing giaduates and former stu¬ 
dents in full-time jobs This function may represent its most 
objective measure of success, yet if this is its only criterion 
much of the task of getting employer and job seeker together is 
merely clerical in nature OccupationaLonentation leading to 
actual placement in a job is another placement function which 
should be continuous in its operation from the early giades to 
the student's last year in school 

Some of the problems and questions which arise in a program 
for the vocational adjustment of school graduates and former 
students aie these (1) Shall the schools maintain a placement 
service? Some may answer this question in the affirmative, 
yet certain authorities hold that placement is not a legitimate 
function of schools (2) If the schools have a placement officer, 
what is his rank in the administrative organization? This ques- 
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tion involves the administrative policy of centralization versus 
decentralization It also raises the question of locating place¬ 
ment offices at the Board of Education Building, in connection 
with state employment services, or in the various terminal units 
ill the school system (3) Is it feasible to coordinate school 
services with local city, state, or private employment agencies^ 
These and numerous minor questions complicate efforts to 
institute a placement service It may be helpful, therefore, to 
consider the steps which have been taken to solve these problems 
m the city school system with which two of the authors are 
connected ^ A brief outline is presented 

This plan required the cooperation of two social agencies, 
both of which were concerned with the problem of vocational 
adjustment of youth the public schools and the State Depart¬ 
ment of Employment A number of other cities have attempted 
to coordinate their Federal and State Employment Services 
with their public school guidance program.^ However, these 
arrangements have usually been of a temporary and experi¬ 
mental nature and not permanent combinations of previously 
established community agencies. Pasadena has natuially prof¬ 
ited by the experience and techniques developed in other places 
The story of this community’s employment and counseling 
service dates back to 1919 In that year the Pasadena Voca¬ 
tions Bureau was founded Since that time the board, director, 
and staff of this bureau have worked steadily to acquaint civic 
leaders with community employment problems and to enlist 
their interest and cooperation in their solution ® 

The bureau began as a vocational placement and counseling 
service for women and giils, but as time went on similar services 
for men and boys were added At first the work was supported 
by donations and voluntary memberships When the Ccyjimu- 
iiity_ Chest and Council were organized in 1921, it became a 
“CheTt” agency and was supported by that organization until 
1938 


1 Pasadena, California. , ^ 

“LA Emerson, "Federal Relations to Vocational Guidance, Occupations, 

XVI (June, 1938), pp 813-lS , . i r- n f,. 

“W M Hausam and G V Moser, "Community Vocational Guidance for 

Adults,” Occupations, XV (February, 1937), PP. 399-402 
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From the beginning the Vocations Bureau worked toward 
the establishment of professional standards for all community 
placement and counseling The city became accustomed to the 
idea of combined placement and counseling—a preparation 
which made the community receptive to such a service. 

On the staff of the Vocations Bureau were two trained 
counselois to carry on the woik of vocational adjustment A 
counselor of their own sex was available to women and giils 
as well as to men and boys. From time to time persons not 
seeking employment came to the center for other services 
offered by the bureau However, many who came for place¬ 
ment service only pioved to have vocational and personal prob¬ 
lems which needed to be solved before placement could be satis¬ 
factorily attempted. Thiough the Community Chest and Coun¬ 
cil (mentioned earlier in the chapter), the two counselors 
in the Vocations Bureau had available the services of twenty- 
two organizations to help these people solve their various 
problems 

The State and Federal Department of Employmenc.—When 
the Wagner-Peyser Act was passed (1933) and the State of 
California accepted its provisions, Pasadena was leady to take 
advantage of a city-state-fedeial plan of cooperation which the 
"felted .States Employment Service made possible Its officials 
realized that in actual practice the normal operation of such 
an employment service would include a certain amount of voca¬ 
tional guidance They also felt that the enlarged employment 
service would be a help to (1) applicants who need to wait long 
periods befoie employment oppoi trinities occur in fields where 
they have had significant and recent experience, (2) young per¬ 
sons who have had no opportunity to obtain work experiences, 
and (3) those who have been dislodged from occupations in 
which there is no immediate demand for workers.'*' 

The community service thus established under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act was a combination and enlargement of existing serv¬ 
ices. The three units merged were (1) the Vocations Bureau 

E Miles, "No Experience, No Job—So What?” American School Board 
Journal, XCVII (July, 1938J, pp 19-21. 
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(the work of which has just been desciibed), (2) the Municipal 
Employment Office for Women, and (3) the Municipal Em¬ 
ployment Office for Men. The community service thus estab¬ 
lished was Icnown as the Pasadena Employment and Vocations 
Bureau On January 1, 1938, this bureau ceased to be merely 
adocal employment service, and in accordance with a plan of 
long standing became affiliated with the California State De¬ 
partment of Employment of the United States Employment 
Service It is now known as the local office of the State Depart¬ 
ment of Employment 

Among the several divisions of the Department of Employ¬ 
ment, two are of special importance to the plan of coordina¬ 
tion—the Employment Seivice and the Unemployment Com¬ 
pensation The hist division is obviously concerned with place¬ 
ment service The state began paying unemployment benefits 
ill 1938 through the local office Those who receive these bene¬ 
fits must legister with the local office for placement, hence a 
supply of good workers is always available These applicants 
usually possess skills which have not deteiiorated through dis¬ 
use and consequently are employable Since it encourages the 
leplacement of experienced adults by youth, this procedure 
assists in the placement of young people who are just out of 
school ° 

Thus far we have been concerned largely with community 
servic es offeied free to out-of-school adults No mention has 
been made of the placement and counseling services which have 
been offered by the schools to then students and graduates 
Certain graduates have sought the assistance of the local office 
of the State Department of Employment, and some have been 
sent by the school authorities In all such instances the schools 
furnished the department with the complete school records of 
the applicants from the date of their entry to the time of appli¬ 
cation for service. However, no systematic cooperative pro- 
giam has been organized to effect the vocational adjustment of 
the youth of the community who are leaving school" 


® H P Ramey, “Guidance and Placement for America's Youth,” Occupations, 
XV (June, 1937), piJ 838-44 

° See Chapter IS for a discussion of counseling services for out-of-school youth 
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Placement by Teachers—For several years teachers in the 
Pasadena City Schools have shared in the responsibility of find¬ 
ing jobs for their_graduates, especially those who are prepared 
in certain seiniprofessional and craft aieas. Success has at¬ 
tended these efforts This is evidenced by the fact that m some 
vocational fields 80 per cent of all graduates have been placed 
in remunerative positions within a few weehs aftei graduation 
In the case of airplane mechanics and beauty shop operators, 
the percentage of placements has mounted to as high as 90 per 
cent of the graduates The same results have been achieved in 
certain areas of business tiaiiiing, such as accounting, nieichan- 
dising, and secretai lal work. 

However, until 1 ecently the schools have not been in a posi¬ 
tion to establish a full-fledged employment agency Moieovei, 
many school officials have held that such a school agency would 
not be desiiable They felt that it would involve too much use¬ 
less duplication with agencies already existing in the commu¬ 
nity Such duplication might result m inconvenience to the 
employing public as well as in conflict between the various 
employment agencies Such a policy might also result in appar¬ 
ent rivalry between youths and adults for available jobs Most 
youths aie too cognizant of present employment conditions to 
wish to secure jobs at the expense of older men and women 
The employment coordinators have adopted a policy designed 
to prevent such an outcome The functions of an employment 
service are obviously not performed if, in getting a youth a job, 
an older person is displaced 

The Junior Placement Service—Individual appointments 
with the school’s employment coordinator were arranged foi 
students who withdrew from school before graduation if they 
desired it. Such a step was possible because all who left school 
during the semester were required to see theii counselors before 
withdrawing Each semester a group meeting was called two or 
three months prior to graduation for all students who were not 
returning and who desired the assistance of the placement serv¬ 
ice During the early part of the semester an e lective c.aur 5 a. 
was offered in employer-employee relationships which stressed 
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employment opportunities, job requirements, and the best wav 
of applying for positions. 

At the group meeting a one-act sldt diamatizing good and 
bad employment interview techniques was usually piesented 
The student was asked to fill out poitions of a blank which be¬ 
came his file caid m the employment office (See Figuie 15 ) 
He was also given two rating blanks and asked to designate 
two instiuctors in his major courses who weie best qualified to 
judge his woik (See Figure 16 ) The employment coordina¬ 
tor addressed the group on some phase of the problem of get- 
ing a job At the close of the meeting a school secietaiy sched¬ 
uled an individual appointment with the coordinator foi each 
student. 

Five employees (three full-time coordinators, a pait-time psy¬ 
chologist, and a full-time clerk) developed the plan One cooidi- 
nator specialized in the trades area and acted as supei visor of 
apprentices Another coordinator, employed by the State De- 
paitnient, woiked from the same offices in the inteiests of the 
youth of the community who weie not products of the Pasadena 
schools The Boaid of Education employed the coordinators, 
the psychologist, and the clerk, the State Depaitment of Em¬ 
ployment furnished the necessary office space and furniture 
The local employment office was lestricted in its aiea to a 
population group of 200,000, hut the school coordinatois had 
the entire Southern California metropolitan area in which to 
operate. 

During the student’s entire school career the guidance service 
continued its work of helping him deteimine his own capabilities 
and become infoimed concerning job opportunities It also 
assisted him in making suitable vocational choices and m secur¬ 
ing appropriate training for the type of employment contem¬ 
plated 

Accumulated data relating to these students and their school 
records were kept in school files A cross refeience was pro¬ 
vided between these files and those of the main employment 
service. Thus no matter where a name appeared, whethei in 
01 out of school, the peison concerned had access to all job 
oppoi tunities This infoi mation was extremely useful m finding 
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Student’s Nume 


Date 


^\ddress 


Telephone 


Dale leaving school 

Counseloi 

rnstruclors in Mdjoi Course ivho aie best qualified to judge >our woik 
1 I irsc Choice 2 Second Choice 

STUDENJS ARE NOT TO WRTTE BELOW THIS LINE 


QUALIFICATION RATINGS 

To Faculty Members l 

Foi the coniidential mfoimation of the Employment Bureau, we would appreciate ' 
youi fiank opinion oC tins &tudent*s qualifications under the headings given below I 
ricase indicate by underscoring your lating If mfoimation is inadequate, omit ntmg 
01 indicate by question mark 

A APPE\RANCE 

1 Drc&s Careless Extiemc Good 1 u^le Neat 

2 Gever VE AppEAnANCE Unattractive Passtble Pleasing Attxactive 

B ABILITY ^ND INDUSTRY 

1 Initiative— 

Needs Constant Supeivision Routine Workei Fairly Piogressive Resouiceful 

2 Quantity or Work— 

Very low output Low output \veiage output High output 

Considci amount of woik accomplished and 
speed of doing it 

i Quality or Work —Many errors Careless Passable Veryaccuiate 

Consider accuracy and thoroughness 

4 Ability to Learn Dull Slow Average Exceptional 
Consider quickness to leain and retain new 

methods, ideas, diiections, capacity to think 

5 Depfndability Uniehable Usually Reliable Reliable Always Depend iblc 
Considei leliability, willingness, consistent mdustiy 

6 Cooperativeness— 

Difficult to Handle Indifterent Considerate Works well with otheis 
Consider ability to get along with people in VRiioub 
capacities, willingness, loyalty 

C PERSONALITY—Repellent Displeasing Pleasant Exceptional 

D CHARACTER & REPUTATION 

E HOW LONG HAVE YOU KNOWN THIS STUDENT’ 

F FOR WHAT WORK DO YOU THINK APPLICANT BEST 
FITTED ’ 

G GENERAL REMARKS OR SUGGESTIONS 


Signed 


Instructor or Counseloi 


Fig 16—Qualifications rating blank 
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suitable jobs for the student The State Department of Employ¬ 
ment supervised the work of contacting eniployeis and making 
placements 


The Pasadena City Schools Placement Bureau 


The Junior Employment and Counseling Service, sponsored 
jointly by the California State Department of Employment and 
the Pasadena Boaid of Education, met with considerable success 
and filled a leal need until the war came along and changed 
everything Everyone is familiar with the ease with which jobs 
could be obtained during the war yeats, not only by youngsters 
but by those of latlier advanced yeais and a host of others who 
m normal times would be considered “unemployable ” There 
was little need for a separate agency to make placements for the 
graduates and di opouts fi om the local schools Indeed, employ¬ 
ment oppoiUimties weie so good that school authorities had to 
devise new plans for keeping students of high school age in 
school ’’ In 1942 the Junioi Emplo^mient Service was discon¬ 
tinued and Pasadena was left without a school-sponsored place¬ 
ment bui eau until the summer of 1947 when the Board of Edu¬ 
cation authoiized the establishment of the Pasadena City 
Schools Placement Bui eau ® to meet the normal postwar needs 
of youth 


Some Basic Principles —At the outset there was almost 
unanimous agreement on five basic punciples: (1) that the 
pl aceme nt service should be a g^eral one, not limited to stu¬ 
dents having any one type of training or majors from any par- 
ticulai depaitment or division of the school, and open to pait- 
time students, full-time students, former students, and grad¬ 
uates , (2) that the placement service should have the full 
cooperation of all other school agencies, such as those dealing 
with guidance, records, and personnel, in older to make pos¬ 
sible the better and moie accurate screening of applicants, (3) 


’’ The “Lockheed 4-4 Plan” -n-hich flourished in Southern California was such a 
plan The student alternately attended school for four weeks and worked four 
weeks in the aircraft industry ,,,,, 

® The authors aie greatly indebted to Mr Milton C Mohs, Supervisor ot the 
Placement Service, foi much of the material m this section 
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that the placement seivice should be autonomous in organiza¬ 
tion and action while at the same time seeking the good will 
and cooperation of the California State Employment Office and 
other public agencies , (4) that the placement seivice should be 
centralized at the Boaid of Education offices, but that, for the 
convenience of students, a bi anch office be maintained at each 
of the junior colleges , and (5) that the placement office should 
serve as a clearing house for all job orders and all job applicants 
There was no thought that ceitain depaitment and division 
heads as well as iiistiuctors would not maintain their contacts 
with business and industry, as they had always done, and thus 
keep abieast of changing demands and techniques It was con¬ 
sidered most impoitant, however, that any job orders they le- 
ceived, or referials and placements that they should like to make, 
be cleared immediately with the supervisor of placement 

The Cooperative School-Work Program—The work of the 
placement office divides itself natuially into thiee paits The 
first of these is the coQpeiative school-work program In this 
program the student works part time on a job foi which he 
receives pjij as well as school credit Both the guidance depart¬ 
ment, of the junior college m question, and the placement office 
are concerned in this arrangement 

The counselor schedules the student who has a part-time job 
for “Work Experience,” the same as for any course in the insti¬ 
tution Instead of “signing into” a class, the student reports at 
the beginning of the semester to the placement office Here he 
fills out the form shown in Figure 17, “Petition for Credit for 
Work Experience ” This office acts as the coordinating agent 
between employer, student, and school Before the end of the 
semester the employer is asked to evaluate the quality of work 
that has been done by the student Figure 18 shows a form 
which is used for this purpose The regulations call for a mini¬ 
mum of ten hours per week m an approved work situation over, 
a period of a semester Most students put in more time but 
cannot receive additional school credit for doing so, If the 
placement office receives assurance from the employer that the 

® These are John Muir College and Pasadena City College, both in the city of 
Pasadena and about four miles apart 
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Name 


Pasadena City Schools 

PASADCt^A CALirORNIA 

Petition fcr Credit for Work Exper\er\ce 


Date 


•■AST FIRST MIDDUE 

Address _ — _ _ Telephone. _ ___ Grade 

Sex. „ Ase_ « Birth date - / / 

A Fill out with work coordinator— 

1 petition for school credit for what 1 am domg and learning on the job described 
below 

1 Employer _ __ _ _Address_ 

2 Number of hours of work per day (M-F) (Sat) (Sunday) 

3 Duties - _ ^ _ 


4 I expect to leam the following things 

(Signed) 


APPLICANT 


WORK COORDINATOR 


Name ^ 

LAST 

B Fill out with counselor— 
1 Subjects being taken 


IHourl Subject 

Units 1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

_1 


C Committee action 
Approved 
Denied 

Referred to coordinator « „ w 


2 Educauona! plan 

3 Occupational plan 


work experience credit 


(Signed) - 

CDUNBCLDR 

Credit to be allowed. -.— 


(Signed) _ .. 


GHAtRMAM 


Fig 17 —Petition for credit for work experience 


student’s work was satisfactory, he is granted two units of 
school credit for each semester of work (sixteen units of credit 
being the normal semester program or load) Such outcomes 
from this program as o ccup ational orientation, development of 
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Fig 18—Rcijort 011 student worker 
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proper woikliabits and skills, and learning the values of depend¬ 
ability and loyalty doubtless make the later tiansition from 
school to full-time employment much easier for the student 

Part-Time Workers.—A second function of the employment 
office is the placing of pait-time workeis When the placement 
office IS located ■within a school and when conditions of employ¬ 
ment aie normal, this function is likely to account for the greater 
portion of the placement buieau’s time The demand for this 
kind of work, for example, particularly by the older students, 
considerably outweighs the ntimbei of jobs available Yet it is 
often the only means by which students are enabled to remain 
in school, and, at the same time, the seivice lendered to em¬ 
ployers is consideiable Dm mg the first year of opeiation, the 
Pasadena City Schools Placement Buieau secured positions foi 
1,664 junior college students m pait-time jobs They woiked at 
everything from gaulening and baby sitting to accounting and 
commercial ait 

The Qhnstmas work progiam repiesents a special phase of 
part-time work and one which can give consideiable trouble 
unless handled intelligently Each yeai literally hundieds of 
students ask to be excused early before the Chiistmas vacation 
in ordei to woik in downtown stores. Eveiy sort of economic 
need that can be imagined is piesented at this time with these 
requests In order not to disrupt the normal lontine of classes 
prior to the Chiistmas holiday, these requests for early leaving 
must be controlled 

One device for tins purpose is a “promise of employment” 
form which the student obtains from the placement office and 
then takes to an employer for his signatuie The next step is to 
set up at this point special classes to train these students for 
their Christmas work duties The thii d step is to issue excuses 
on a given date only to those students who have met both re¬ 
quirements After this date no excuses are issued for any rea¬ 
son It has been found that this procedure cuts the mass of 
prospective workers down to a reasonable number, renders a 
service to both students and employers, and fosters good public 
relations 
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Placement of Graduates—^The thud and perhaps most im¬ 
portant function of the employment bureau is the placement of 
graduates To this must be added the responsibility of placing 
m"suitable positions students who diop out prior to giaduation 
or former students, whether graduated or not, who ai e not well 
adjusted in their present positions It is trite to remaik that in 
these latter instances suitable placement will be much moi e dif¬ 
ficult. Retraining ot additional training on either a full-time or 
part-time basis will fiequently be indicated For this reason it 
IS of utmost importance that the counseling staff be involved so 
that the student may be enrolled in proper courses as a condition 
of immediate or futuie placement 

It has been found that graduates of so-called teiminal cm- 
ricula are the easiest to place These curricula lie largely in the 
fields of art, business, and industry Representative positions 
that twelfth grade (high school) 01 fourteenth grade (junior 
college) graduation may adequately piepare the student to 
accept are the following photography, interior decoration, 
stenography, bookkeeping, salesmanship, filing, machine calcu¬ 
lation, drafting, building construction, machine shop, auto 
mechanics, industrial technology, j'ournalism, forestry, nursing, 
and cosmetology 

Graduates of all such curricula are regularly interviewed by 
the placement supervisor during their last semester of formal 
schooling From information obtained at this interview, to¬ 
gether with that gathered from school records and the recom¬ 
mendations of instructors, personnel data are assembled and 
mailed to employers who are thought to be interested m the 
individual qualifications of these prospective employees Two 
pages are stapled inside an attractive folder that may be can led 
in a coat pocket The first page informs the employer that cei - 
tain students are terminating their formal education in June 
(sometimes February) and may be considered for permanent 
employment Details of contacting these students thiough the 
placement bureau, as well as certain other matters, aie explained 
The second page lists an individual student’s name, age, height, 
weight, race, level at which he is being graduated, subjects 
taken m a major field, stated job preference, and a rating by 
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his majoi instiuctoi It is lepoited that the leception accorded 
these personnel foldeis has ranged fioni indifference to enthusi¬ 
astic endorsement One empluyei carries the folder about with 
him and shows it with pride to his filends as an illustration 
of “what the schools are doing ” 

Accepting the philosophy of Ward/® the aim of the place¬ 
ment service has always been not just the securing of a job but 
helping the individual to find the joh foi which he is best suited 
Poor placement hurts both the employer and the student and 
reflects directly on the placement bureau In order to check 
on the effe ctiveness of placements, the supervisor visits most of 
the employers during the summei Very few cases of dissatis¬ 
faction lesulting fiom placements have been discovered Ciedit 
IS certainly due to employeis who display understanding and 
patience in dealing with beginning workeis At the same time 
the effectiveness of teachers “preparing the boy for the job’’ 
and working hand m hand with the counseling staff is being 
demonstrated 


Placement in General 


Theie are still many unsettled questions in the realm of 
placement One of these is whether the placement service shall 
be operated by a local, state, or federal employment office 01 
by the schools, 01 by combined sponsoiship Germane and 
Gei mane have pointed out that one of the formei is (1) 
usually well financed and efficiently supervised, (2) well in¬ 
formed regarding occupational opportunities and trends, and 
(3) able to conduct the necessary testing services On the 
othei hand, these wi iters have shown that the school knows 
more about the abilities of youth than any other agency Fur- 
thermoie, the ediicational value acciuing when the school makes 
effective attempts to discover \ocalional opportunities and to 
disseminate this knowledge to students is not to be taken lightly 
Despite an expeiience extending back more than thirty years. 


Phebe Wardj Terminal Education m the Junior College (New York Harper 

& Bros , 1947), p 121 , r ^ , rxr 

C E Germane and E G Germane, Personnel Woik in High School (New 
Yoik Silvei Burdett Co , 1941), pp 369-70 
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Pasadena is still unable to say that any of its plans was or is 
the one best plan Erickson recommends the close coordina¬ 
tion of school placement services with those of the United States 
Employment Seivice Whatever plan may be adopted, a spiiit 
of cooperation among all agencies concerned with placement 
IS vitally necessary It should be stated here that although the 
Pasadena City Schools Placement Bureau and the California 
State Department of Employment aie now separate and auton¬ 
omous, they do cooperate wholeheartedly in the placement of 
loc: 1 youth 

Along with some otheis, Erickson and Smith^® feel that 
placement provides the connecting link between school and the 
next situation that the student is planning to entei. Thus, in 
addition to part-time education or tiaming and placement on 
a job, both of which have aheady been discussed, placement 
may include college selection and entiance With this thesis the 
authors do not take issue It simply amounts to a much broad¬ 
ened concept of placement which, if accepted, will furnish a 
powerful argument for realistic counseling on the pait of guid¬ 
ance workers having in then chaige countless numbers of col¬ 
lege-bound students enrolled in umveisity preparatory comses 

Nature and Scope—In summaiizing the nature and scope of 
placement services, Chisholm has made eleven excellent state¬ 
ments which are quoted below According to him the placement 
service should do the following things 

1 . Keep, or have ready access to, the individual’s guidance lecord 
2 Sometimes supervise, and at other times cooperate, m planning- 
and carrying on visits to industry 

3 . Cooperate appropriately with legitimate community agencies 
concerned with the placement of fonnei students 

4 Maintain a relationship with parents that is conducive to the 
most efficient placement service. 


C E Erickson, Sasic Te\t for Guidance JVoikers (New York Prentice- 
Hall, Inc, 1947), p 440 

C E Erickson and G E Smith, Organization and Administration of Guid¬ 
ance Services (New York McGraw-Hill Book Co , Inc , 1947), p 8 

L L Cliisholm, Guiding Youth in the Secondary School (New Yolk Amer¬ 
ican Book Co , 1945), pp 288-89 
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5 Counsel students on problems pertaining to seeming and mak¬ 
ing progress in their chosen vocation 

6 Maintain close cooperation with business and industr> inter¬ 
ested m the employment of youth 

7 Carry on the placement service of the school m such a way that 
It IS equally available to all youth who do not continue their formal 
education beyond high school 

8 Supeivise those parts of follow-up studies of formei students 
that pertain to the placement service 

9 Counsel with officials who aie responsible for the vocational 
guidance and training of youth concerning problems that are of 
mutual interest 

10 Paiticipate in decisions concerning the issuing of work cei- 
tificates. 

11 Participate in the public-relations or social-interpretations 
program of the school 

Follow-up Procedures 

A follow-up study of the student’s occupational adjustment 
after actual placement or after leaving school is an important 
phase of the guidance program It will be discussed both from 
the standpoint of the value of such a seivice and m terms of 
techniques for its implementation. 

Follow-up procedures have a very logical connection with 
the total program of guidance They lepresent an evaluation 
of the success of the entire educational program—not only of 
its guidance phase but of instructional offerings as well If one 
of the proofs of educational success is in the vocational adjust¬ 
ment of youth, the follow-up of former students becomes an 
important function 

There are two essential aspects of foUpw-up procedures (1) 
a questionnaire to all former students whether graduates or 
dropouts and whether placed in jobs or not, and (2) a check 
a mong e mployers regarding their degree of satisfaction with 
products of the school system The first aspect is properly a 
function of the guidance staff, the second is the work of the 
vocational placement director The combining of information 
secured from both aspects of the follow-up procedure is a matter 
calling for the cooperation of guidance, placement, and instruc- 
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tional personnel Such cooperation is vital to the success of the 
program and to the redirection of future efforts 

Merits of a Follow-up System—Returns from follow-up 
studies should prove a source of valuable information in connec¬ 
tion with curriculum revision. Too often graduation is com¬ 
parable to the pioneer days when hardy men sailed for China, 
Alaska, or some other far-off port We fiequently hear no 
more from the graduate unless, pei chance, he returns years later 
“laden with silks or gold ” Few meet with distinguished suc¬ 
cess and others are not heard from at all. The public points 
with pride to its successful members, but if it were in possession 
of a total picture of the adjustment of its school graduates, it 
might view with some alarm the policies and procedures of the 
school 

Secondary schools are greatly in need of accurate informa¬ 
tion concerning the vocational avenues which students follow 
from graduation to whatever economic and social station in life 
they finally attain They should at least be in possession of 
data concerning the student’s experiences during the five or six 
years following graduation If counselors were able to antici¬ 
pate what experiences and opportunities lie ahead, such infor¬ 
mation would be helpful in dealing with students who are still 
in school 

A knowledge of the activities of graduates for several years 
subsequent to leaving school might reveal the types of informa¬ 
tion and skills that aie useful immediately upon graduation 
Areas in which training in unmarketable skills is being pro¬ 
vided might be discovered. Important fields in which no train¬ 
ing IS offered might also be disclosed Students often choose 
careers without adequate knowledge of the skills and personal 
qualities involved in their choice The field of stenography, 
which so many girls apparently choose without much thought, 
could be cited In this vocation the number of applicants at the 
beginning of training far outnumbers the opportunities avail¬ 
able This information could be used to discourage students 
from making futile choices of this kind 


16 j ^ Trabue, “Is the Commercial Department Selling Its Product?” Busi¬ 
ness Edncatioyi World, XVIII (June, 1938), pp 783-86 
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Who “buys” the product of the schools? Follow-up files 
should not only include a complete listing of former students, 
but they can also be made to yield an index of the employers 
who are consumers of this product A list of unadjusted or dis¬ 
satisfied former students provides a source to which the place¬ 
ment office can refer in effecting needed adjustments as oppor¬ 
tunities arise 

As has been mentioned previously, comprehensive informa¬ 
tion concerning groups of former students is of real value in the 
guidance of youth who are facing or reconsidering vocational 
and curricular choices An example of this from the experience 
of two of the piesent authors is cited. In introducing terminal 
curricula in the technical training areas for young men, one of 
the guidance pioblems encounteied was the reluctance of boys 
to select terminal junior-college curricula in preference to the 
four-year degree curriculum in engineering Two factors appar¬ 
ently contributed to this situation (1) Over a period of years 
the students had become familiar with the traditional profes¬ 
sional curricula and the apparent social prestige connected with 
them (2) They had no knowledge of the vocational experiences 
of graduates from the semiprofessional and technical fields 

Follow-up studies of graduates showed that for three out of 
every four of the employment opportunities available in this 
area, an adequate preparation could be obtained in two years 
Such data ultimately led to the introduction of terminal training 
for men in many areas other than technology Even with fol¬ 
low-up information a period of years has been required to over¬ 
come the tendency of students to discount terminal technical 
cuiricula 

The benefits of a systematic follow-up plan can be summar¬ 
ized as follows; 

1 For the graduate The follow-up questionnaire en¬ 
ables him to register with the employment service, and hence to 
be apprised of bettei oppiictuiilties than the job he now fills, or, 
if unemployed, to be placed at the earliest opportunity Know¬ 
ing what value these follow-up studies have been to them while 
still in school, graduates are usually glad to give their impres- 
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sions of changes which might have been made in the school 
offerings or which might be effected in the case of future 
students 

2 For the counselor The follow-up serves as a check on 
the effectiveness of his guidance Even though clinical proce¬ 
dures, as outlined in Chapter 15, aie not possible for all students, 
an approach to this method of guidance is made possible by 
returns from follow-ups By having actual statistical informa¬ 
tion concerning outcomes that follow certain guidance proce¬ 
dures, the counselor achieves a degree of confidence in his work 
and a feeling that he is proceeding on a professional basis 

Firsthand data are gathered concerning employment and 
occupational information which supplement and bring up to 
date the readings and visitations which a counselor makes in 
this field If several graduates report a similar situation in the 
same area of work, some knowledge of trends in business prac¬ 
tices can be gained As has been mentioned before, the use of 
such information in group approaches to guidance is equally 
valuable 

3 For the placement office An up-to-date file of grad¬ 
uates and former students, both placed and unplaced, provides 
an opportunity to fill vacancies with the light man for the right 
job. At the same time the placement officer is in a position to 
adjust the unadjusted to vocational life and to see that merited 
pr_omotions are made 

4. For the school administration or curriculum co¬ 
ordinator Valuable information is gamed for the revision of 
the curriculum Follow-up studies need not focus on the ade¬ 
quacy of the vocational tiaming curricula alone, but may cut 
across every area of adjustment, whether vocational, avoca- 
tional, emotional, physical, or social By considering the imple¬ 
mentation of such a guidance procedure and the forms which 
might be used in such an undertaking, one may get a much 
better picture of how it operates. 

A Systematic Follow-up Plan.—It should be profitable to 
study the following groups of former secondary school students 
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1 Graduates of the Junior College or the Senior High School 

2 Graduates of the Junior High School 

3. Students who have dropped out at various levels 

The experience of various institutions employing successful 
follow-up plans indicates that a study of the after-school adjust¬ 
ment of students for a five-year period by means of a simple and 
easily marked questionnaire (see Figure 19) is feasible This 
IS usually done at mteivals of one, three, and five years after 
graduation (or last date of attendance). Figure 20 presents a 
time schedule indicating the yeais in which the follow-up study 
for each graduating class might well be made 

By looking down any one of the columns it can leadily be 
seen that when this plan is in force there will be no year in which 
more than three classes will require investigation If the institu¬ 
tion is a three-year school and students are assigned to coun¬ 
selors on the basis of all those entering with a certain class or 
year, each counselor will have only one class to study m a given 
year—not an impossible task 

If counselois are assigned on a vocational or curricular major 
basis, the amount of such work will be reduced proportionately 
in terms of students majoring in each field 

Experience demonstrates that if proper techniques are used 
in the construction and mailing of questionnaires, the first re¬ 
turns will approximate 60 per cent; the second returns, follow¬ 
ing a card reminder, will increase the total to about 90 per 
cent, and if it seems justified, another reminder (by telephone 
if possible or by another card) will probably bring the total to 
95 per cent. Beyond that point it is probably not worth while to 
expend effort on questionnaires Many counselors might be sat¬ 
isfied with the original 60 per cent return Howevei, since the 
second group will frequently return some particularly useful in¬ 
formation, it should not be neglected First responses are likely 
to come from the best adjusted and most enthusiastic alumni It 
may require considerable effort to secure replies from those who 
ai e less successful A discussion of the results of previous follow¬ 
up studies with students who are still m school is a helpful tech¬ 
nique for assuring returns from questionnaires that may later 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL FOLLOW-UP REPORT 

The junior high schools arc eager to find out how their graduates 
are getting along They wish to know, therefore, in what ways you 
think that junior high school has been helpful to you and in what ways 
It could have been more helpful Your honest answers to these ques¬ 
tions will help the schools to know how they can adjust or improve 
their programs so as to provide better opportunities for their students 

Male Encircle grade 

1 Name Female 11-1, 11-2, 12-1, 12-2 

2. From what junior high school did you graduate^ 

3 Present counselor ? 

4 Present vocational aim’ 

5 In what grade did you choose this aim’ 

6 Have you changed your aim since junior high school’ 

Yes No 

7 In what field are you doing your major work’ 

8 Have you changed your choice of major field since junior high 

school’ Yes No 

9 In what subject have you been most successful at Junior College’ 

Subject . Grade 

Check any of the reasons listed below 
a Interest in subject 
b Natural ability for subject 
c. Good study methods 
d Good previous preparation 
e Teacher personality 
• f Light program 
g. Special effort 
Other reasons 
h 


Fig 19o—J unior I-Iigh 
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10 In wlial subject have you been least successful at Junior College’ 
Subject. Grade 

Check any of the reasons listed below 
a Lack of interest 
b Lack of ability for the subject 
. c Poor study methods 
d Lack of time for study 
e Lack of place for study 
, (1) at home 

(2) at school 

f Failure to do outside preparation 
g Textbook or references too difficult 
h Assignments not cleai 
1 Lack of proper foundation for subject 
j Worries 

(1) Health 

(2) Home 

(3) Personal 
Other reasons 


12 


Do you feel that you have to spend an undue amount of time on 
home study’ Yes No 

On the average, how much time per day do you spend m study’ 
hrs per day 

Are you working for pay’ . • Yes No 

List jobs held while iti Junior College (last job first) 


13 


14 



r)ate3 emploved ] 

Hours 
^ per week 

r arninps 
per week 

Type of work 

From 

To 






—— - 




i 


How did you get your present job’ (a) Through Office of Dean of 
Men or Women , (b) Through someone else at the school. , 
(c) Through relatives or friends , (d) Answering an adver¬ 
tisement ; (e) State Employment Service ; (f) Private 
employment agencies , (g) School Placement Bureau 

Aie you working for (a) spending money . (b) personal ex¬ 
penses (clothing, transportation, etc) . (c) contributing to 
family support , (d) Other reasons 


School follow-up report 
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15 Are you doing any work for service points^ Yes No 

16 On the average, how much time do you spend per day on home re¬ 

sponsibilities? .hrs pel day 

17 Extracurricular activities. 

Please check or fill in the information requested concerning your 
. extracui iicular activities in Junior College 


"■a ■3 

g i&-e§i3sj 

2 2 o V o 

” 3 R D w 

« o flj '* o p Sja 

.u xC d> 

rt h* *. . ra ^ lj_i ^ 

°IE -3 “ e -3 Sp b 

S°"Sb btiBs 


a School clubs 

(■write m names) 


b Spoits—after school 


0 Chuicli org'^nizationb 


d Community orgaiuzations 
such as ibeMolay, Y M»C A 
Civic Orchestra, etc 
(write in names) 


e Student Body activities 
(write in names) 


f Other activities 

(write in names) 


18 What has been your most enjoyable experience in Junior College? 


19 What has been youi most disagreeable experience in Junior Col¬ 
lege? 


Fig 196 —Junioi High School 
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20 What problems are you now facing for winch you feel you are in¬ 
adequately prepared? 

a. Problems with your subjects . 

b Personal problems . . 

c Social pioblems 
d Financial problems 

21. If you could replan your junior high school experiences, what 
would you do differently? 

a Subj ects 

(1) What subjects would you omit? . . 

(2) What subjects would you add? 
b. Activities 

(1) In what school activities would you participate in which 
you took no part? 

(2) What activities m which you participated would you 
omit ? 

c Would you make any other changes ? . • • • 

22 In what ways could junior high school be more worth-while or 
more helpful? 


Follow-up report {Continued') 
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be asked of them The percentage of returns after the one- 
year follow-up will naturally dimmish 

The expense of such a project will vary with the local situa¬ 
tion Expenses for the junior high school follow-up will be con¬ 
fined largely to the mimeographing or printing of questionnaire 
foims and to clerical help in tabulating 1 eturns. Because of their 



pleasing appearance, moie expensive printed forms are pre¬ 
ferred Unless the holding power of the school system is poor, 
expenses for postage will be negligible in the junior high school 
follow-up Expense for postage at the senior high and junior 
college levels may be a large item unless there is some contrac¬ 
tual affiliation between the local branch of the State and Fed¬ 
eral Employment Service and the school placement supervisor 
On the following pages, two forms which might be used for a 
follow-up plan are presented It is obvious that these should not 
be taken over bodily and applied directly m any school situation 
It might be advantageous, however, to use some such form with 
modifications in a follow-up investigation 


Helpful advice on this problem will be found in R D Allen's, Orgamsatton 
and Supervision of Guidance (New York Inor Publishing Co , 1934), 420 pp 
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Employer Reactions.—It should be clear that employer re¬ 
actions to the school s product cannot be studied by means of 
questionnaires and blanks sent to former students For reasons 
that seem inherent in the successful administration of question¬ 
naire investigations, this procedure is not feasible in dealing 
with employers A direct, personal, more informal approach by 
those in charge of placement and follow-up activities is much 
more desirable here It should be the duty of these individuals 
not only to keep in direct touch with job opportunities, but also 
to be aware of the extent to which the school’s product is meet¬ 
ing job requirements. They should also be responsible for re¬ 
porting new developments which may demand additional cur¬ 
ricular changes and for obtaining employer’s suggestions for the 
improvement of the school and its program 


Office of the 

Dean of Student Personnel 
Dear 

Even though you are no longer a student at John Muir College, and 
although I am not now responsible for giving you “advice," I am still 
interested in your progress 

I want to find out two things (1) Can the school, through me, be 
of any further service to you^ (2) Will you, remembering John Muir 
College and your years aftei graduation, tell us how we can make John 
Muir of greater service to future students? 

We can't send a "call slip” from the office to have you come in and 
chat with us, but perhaps you can give us the information we want on 
the enclosed blanks You can be sure that any information you give 
will be strictly confidential and used for your own benefit or for statis¬ 
tical purposes to improve John Muir College 

Will you kindly fill out this questionnaire and help make the returns 

100 %? 

Cordially yours, 


Counselor 


Fig 21 —^Follow-up letter 
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ALUMNI FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE 


Last Name 

First 


Middle 

Date 

Permanent Address 

. • » 

• 

• • • • * 

Phone 


Married? If female, are you employed outside your home? 


I 

Employment Information 



Full, or 

How long in 



Employed? 

part time? 

present job? 

years, 

months 


IF NOT EMPLOYED, SHALL WE HELP YOU LOCATE A 
POSITION? 

If employed, what is the nature of your work ? 


Employer, or firm (Name and address) 

What comments have your employers made regarding your J M C 
training? 


Check below your approximate income 


Dollais per month 
0-20 
21-40 
41-60 
61-80... 


Dollars per month 
81-100 . . 
101-120 . .. 

121-140 . 

141-160 


Are you satisfied with your present position ? 
you locate another position? 


Dollars per month 
161-180 
181-200 
Over 200 


, or shall we help 


II 

For Those Still m School Elsewhere 


Name of School Location 

Major subject at above school Major subject studied at J M C 

If the above majors are different, why did you change? ... . 


Did you encounter any difficulties m transferring from J. M C to your 
present school? . 

Explain . . ... . . 
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ALUMNI FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE (Contmued) 

III 

Your Opinions about John Mini College 

In the appropriate columns below list the courses you took that 
were of MOST value to you vocationally, socially, recreationally, or in 
relation to citizenship—considered according to the following 

Vocahonally —useful in getting a job, doing the work required on 
the job, increasing your salary, or status 
Socially —mingling with others m club, church, or fraternity 

life 

Recreationally —sports, theater, hobbies 

CiHsenship —intelligent voting, office holding, improvement clubs 

Vocation Social Recreation Citizenship 

# 


Courses which you were required to take at John Muir College 
In terms of your later experience, which courses leqmrcd of all stu¬ 
dents were of most value and which of least value to you? List be¬ 
low in the appropriate column 


Most Valuable Lea st Valuable 


Any comments to make on any 
of these courses^ 


School activities outside of class (1 e, athletics, clubs, offices, etc ) 
What activities engaged in at J M. C have been of the most value to 
you? 

Will you explain how they have 
Activities of most value been of value to you^ 


Counseling services you received at J M C ^ {Are you satisfied or 
how could we better the services?) 


Major subject at J M C . 


Fig 22 —Alumni follow-up questionnaire 
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Progress on the Job—From the information secured thiough 
follow-up investigations it should be possible to facilitate a stu¬ 
dent’s vocational progress. Such pertinent information is cer¬ 
tain to be of advantage to the school in making curricular ad¬ 
justments and in keeping pace with changing industrial condi¬ 
tions, but it can also be of real value in individual cases In in¬ 
stances where a particular individual is not adjusting well 
because of remediable shortcomings, suitable counseling can be 
brought to bear upon his problems When an occupation does 
not offer the possibilities that a certain graduate is capable of 
realizing, a placement officer who understands the problem can 
suggest a transfer that will be an advancement Through these 
activities guidance becomes functional after graduation as well 
as before By means of a comprehensive guidance service the 
secondary school may thus adequately fulfill its mission of edu¬ 
cating the nation’s youth. 

The Pasadena City College Follow-up Study 

Mention has earlier been made of the fact that follow-up 
studies are sometimes expensive. If the follow-up study is an 
extensive one, considerable amounts of money may be necessary 
for such items as office expense, clerical and secretarial help, 
printing, forms, and postage 

It is occasionally possible to make an extensive follow-up 
study in connection with some still larger investigation, spon¬ 
sored or financed by an education board or society This good 
fortune befell Pasadena City College (then known as Pasadena 
Junior College) in 1939 

In that year, the American Association of Junior Colleges 
arranged with the Geneial Education Board of New York City 
for the financing of a special study on terminal education, which 
study was inaugurated in 1940 and carried on for the next five 
years 

Nine separate and distinct investigations on various aspects 
of terminal education were made by junior colleges in as many 
cities All were subsidized by direct grants from the General 
Education Board, the institutions themselves making an addi- 
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tional stibsidy Pasadena investigated Placement, Follow-up, 
and Continuation Training Dr Cecil C Stewart began this 
study, which was later taken over by Dr. J 0 McClmtic when 
the former entered mihtaiy service We aie here concerned 
with a brief account of the iollow-iip section of that investiga¬ 
tion More complete treatment has been given to the study by 
Ward 


Method of the Investigation—^An advisory committee was 
organized at the outset This committee was composed of rep- 
lesentatives of the junior college admmistiation, faculty, and 
students ; guidance experts, members of the employment service, 
and many business and civic leaders in the community It was 
decided to follow-up the (14th grade) graduating class of June, 
1949 This was to be done by personal interviews, individual 
and group conferences, job visitation, alumni meetings, and 
follow-up letters and inventories designed to reveal the progress 
of former students (including dropouts) 


Special Projects Undertaken.—Sufficient data were gathered 
to complete at least five separate projects These projects, to¬ 
gether with the number of contacts made, were as follows • a 
follow-up of the entire graduating class (628), a sampling of 
dropouts (897), a sampling of employers who had obtained 
these giaduates through the local junior employment service 
(494), a sampling of former students m the armed forces (443), 
and graduates (391) who had majored in business or cosmetol¬ 
ogy during the years 1933-1938 _ 

In the number of usable responses to the forms employed m 
the study, the “Class of 1939” led with 50 4%, closely followfed 
by “employers who were users of the junior employment serf* 
ice” with 48 The poorest response was made by the dro^^. 
out students (22 9%) Other responses were cosmetology and 
business graduates (33 0 ^ 1 .), and former students in military 
service (42 7%) 


Forms Used_In such a study as this the kind of data one 

gets IS determined in advance by the forms used. The coordma- 

17 Phebe Ward, Ternnnal Education in the Junior College (New York Harp 
& Bros, 1947), pp 259-74 
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tor suggested such forms as an “introduction to the study,” 
instructions, questionnaires, tabulation forms, and postal-card 
reminders Specifically, these forms weie known as (1) agri¬ 
cultural work application, (2) employer’s student-worker le- 
port, (3) employer leaction blank, (4) follow-up inventory, 
(5) follow-up study for dropouts, (6) junior employment serv¬ 
ice evaluation invcntoiy, (7) personal data caid, (8) piegradu- 
ation inventory, (9) terminal graduate interview blank, and 
(10) work registration card 

Results.—A mere listing of the findings of this study would 
fill many pages In fact, the findings may be giouped under 
several headings, such as (1) summary of data gathered fi om 
employer contacts, (2) impiovements to the program suggested 
by graduates of business curricula, (3) usefulness in the mili¬ 
tary service of courses previously taken m junior college, (4) 
employment status of graduates of the Class of 1939, and (5) a 
study of reasons for diopping out of school 

There are several items of general infoi mation, however, as 
well as many that have vocational and social-civic implications, 
that may be abstracted from the study In a limited treatment 
such as this these must suffice, accordingly, some of the more 
important findings are listed below 

1. Graduates chose Pasadena City College chiefly because of 
location, economic reasons, courses offeied, and reputa¬ 
tion 

2. Ninety per cent of the graduates weie satisfied with then- 
school ejtperience Women were slightly bettei satisfied 
than men 

3. Seventy per cent of the men and 77 per cent of the women 
had attended an educational institution of some kind since 
leaving Pasadena City College 

4 In general, the graduates puisued in their subsequent 
schooling the same interest they had followed in junior 
college 

S. The former students giavitated definitely towaid the semi- 
professional and professional types of employment. 

6 Slightly over half of the giaduates were following the 
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vocations for which they had prepared at Pasadena City 
College Men graduates showed a greatei tendency to do 
this than women 
7. Sixty-four per cent of the graduates felt that they did not 
receive sufficient help in choosing and planning for their 
vocations while in junior college 
8 Only about one third of the graduates felt that they were 
given sufficient training to enable them to make an intelli¬ 
gent home and family adjustment. 

9. Graduates suggested the addition of the following types of 
courses to the curriculum (a) marriage relations, (&) 
home management, (c) hygiene, (d) homemaking for men, 
(e) etiquette, and (f) social adjustment, 

10 Business education and^nglish were considered the most 
useful subjects to graduates Language and mathematics 
weie considered the least useful 
11. About 50 per cent of the graduates felt that the junior col¬ 
lege had given them sufficient training to enable them to 
make a satisfactory social and civic adjustment 
12 Pasadena City College graduates were, m general, giving 
above average service to employers 

Conclusion.—Even the short list of findings given above con¬ 
tains much, over which administrators and teachers might well 
ponder Many of the findings are favorable, some are not. Data 
gathered from follow-up studies are available to all for use in 
improving the curriculum, co-curricular activities, the adminis¬ 
trative set up, and the student personnel services 

Placement and follow-up are, of course, closely related. Fol¬ 
low-up, especially, is an evaluation device There are other 
types of evaluation to be undertaken, certainly But there is 
probably no better single step that can be taken in evaluating 
the total contribution of a school, or school system, than a con¬ 
tinuous program of placement and follow-up. 

Summary 

Successful placement of the counselee in an appropriate job 
IS the capstone of a vocational guidance program. "Assisting 
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the individual to choose an occupation, prepare for it, enter 
upon, and make progress in it,” are the steps in the complete 
vocational guidance service. Placement, although one of the 
last steps, is neither the most nor the least significant All as¬ 
pects of guidance are important, and none can safely be devel¬ 
oped at the expense of the others 

Youths obtain jobs in a variety of ivays through friends and 
relatives, through public and private employment agencies, and 
through teachers of vocational subjects and othei members 
of the school staff. The most fiequent placements are made 
through friends and relatives, but a large task for the employ¬ 
ment bureaus and school personnel remains 

There are many conflicting arguments regarding the advisa¬ 
bility of schools’ establishing their oivn employment services 
Secondaiy schools which consider it wise to develop some plan 
of cooperation with the local office of their state employment 
service will find it a going concern with a trained and efficient 
staff 

The placement of a former student or giaduate in his first 
position does not complete the school’s responsibility It should 
keep in touch with its graduates in an effort to determine how 
well the education which they received is meeting their life 
needs Are students engaged m the occupations for which they 
prepared, or in some closely related fields ^ Did their education 
prepare them adequately for social living as well as for their 
vocations ? Answers to these and similar questions will provide 
the schools with an excellent basis for that constant modifica¬ 
tion of the curriculum which aids in producing a functional edu¬ 
cational program. 


Questions and Problems 

T. Assuming that a school system has a director of guidance, 
should the placement service be under his direction? Should it be 
under the director of vocational education? 

2 What relationship should the senior high school counselor 
have to job placement? 
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3 Devise a follow-up questionnaire for your school Discuss its 
uses and estimated cost Do not construct such an elaboiate form 
that it will probably not be filled out by the recipient 

4 Outline a plan of action for the student’s last year in school 
which will facilitate follow-up work in after years, le., suggest 
procedures that will cause the student later to be more inclined to 
supply information asked for 

5 Propose a number of ways which might prove feasible for 
keeping in touch with students after graduation 

6 What guidance should be given pupils who are likely to leave 
school during the junior high school period? What can be done for 
over-age pupils of all types ? 

7. Is your school equipped to serve the student who plans to 
leave befoie graduation? What special responsibility does the 
guidance department have to these students? 
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508, 512, 527, 537 nite basis, 45-48 

Pasadena City College, 201, 538, 558- Printed materials, 209 
61 Probation lists, 366 

Permanent record sheet, 328 Problems, check list, Mooney, 111- 

Personal audit, 301 14, college admission, 335-36; of 

Personal and family data, 321-22 youth, 108-109 

Personal information blank, 393-99, Problems and symptoms, 334-40 
guidance values, 398, limitations Program, adjustment, 148, aspects 
of, 398-99 of guidance, 159-84, representative 

Personal problems and testing, 286 guidance practices, 219-60, test- 
Personality development, 81, 98-100, mg, 82-88, 261-311 
personal - psychological relations. Programming techniques, 97-98 
111 Progress on the job, 558 

Personality Inventory, 301 Progressive Achievement Tests, 292 


Peisonality measures, 269, 289, 300- 
301, 304-305, 322-23, 409-12, 415- 
19 

Personnel, functions in guidance of, 
administrators, 135-37, board 
members, 134-35, nonteaching per¬ 
sonnel, 134-57, teachers, 105-31 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 228 
Placement, and follow-up, 526-64, 
forms, 532-36, in general, 543-44, 
by teachers, 530, vocational, 526-45 
Placement bureau, basic principles 
for, 537-38 

Placement examination, 148 
Placement services, nature and 
scope, 544-45 

Plan, of book, 13, follow-up, 548-58, 
guidance-teacher, 511-19, survey 
course, 64 

Planning, guiding student, 80-104, 
plan sheet, 150, semiannual check¬ 
up, 152, student, 149, vocational, 
70-71 

President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, 278, 468, 475 
Primary Business Interests Test, 299 
Principal, backs the teacher, 73, and 
guidance, 134 

Principles of guidance, absence of 
data IS quackery, 40-41, acquaint¬ 
ance with agencies essential, 49, 
any aspect an avenue of approach, 
38-39, code of ethics should be 
observed, 42-44, concern for worth 
of the individual, 31-32, extended 
to all, 36-38, lifelong process, 32- 
35, provide for all aspects, 39-40, 
self-guidance the goal, 35-36, some 
one individual responsible, 44—45, 
someone should head up work, 4^ 
45, special training needed, 41-42, 


Projective techniques, 270, defined, 
415-16, guidance values, 416-17, 
limitations, 417 

Proposals for record keeping, 325-26 
Psychiatrist, duties of, 138 
Psychological measurements, 81-88 
Psychologist, duties of, 138, services 
needed, 137 

Psychology of learning, 67 
Psychometric services needed, 137 
Purdue Peg Board, 297 
Purposes of evaluation, 489-90 

Qualifications rating blank, 537 
Questionnaire, alumni follow-up, 556- 
57 

Questionnaire, California Capacity, 
294 

Reaction of employers, 555 
“Recommended" status, 321 
Records, anecdotal, 327-28, cumula¬ 
tive, 328-34, importance of, 312- 
16, making them talk, 340-41, 
place and value of, 312-46 
Record keeping, 312-46, cost of, 
316-17 , proposals for, 325-26 
Record reproduction, 317-18 
Recording data, 321-26 
Recreational guidance, 179-80, cases 
illustrating, 377-80 
Regent's Inquiry, guidance plan, 478 
Report form, student worker, 540 
Revised Minnesota Paper Formboard 
Test 297 

Revised Stanford-Bmet Scale, 295 
Robert, case of, 435-38 

Sac City, Iowa, 236 

Sample permanent record form, 

33 
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San Diego, California, 234 
Schedule of classes, master, 154 
Scholarship, and intelligence, 192, 
unsatisfactory, 366-69 
Scholastic achievement, 86-87 
School attendance, 363-66 
School organization, 106 
School social case worker, 137 
School and society, changes in, 5, 7 
School-work program, 538 
Science Research Associates, 91, 93, 
96 

Seashoie Measure of Musical 
Talents, 455 

Secondary school counselors, guid¬ 
ance activities of, 495-98 
Self-analysis, 161 
Self-development, 81 
Self-direction, 70-71 
Self-discovery, 69-70, 81-88, and 
planning, 81 

Self-measurement, 69-70 
Service academies, 321 
Service point application, 173 
Social adjustment blank, 169 
Social case woiker, school, 137 
Social-civic guidance, 168-76, cases 
illustrating, 371-75 
Social program, 171, enlisting stu¬ 
dent participation, 175, “pal” sys¬ 
tem, 173 

Socially maladjusted, discovering the, 
169 

Sociometnc techniques, defined, 412- 
13, guidance values, 413-14, limi¬ 
tations, 414 
Special services, 136 
Special talents, guidance for, 45S-S6 
Specialist, duties of, 144-56; guid¬ 
ance, 115, meaning of term, 142, 
subject matter, 66 
Speech difficulties and guidance, 462- 
63 

Staff officers, duties of physician, 
138, duties of psychologist, 138, 
duties of teachers, 139, duties of 
teacher-counselors, 139 
Stanford Achievement Tests, 293 
Strong Vocational Interest Blanks, 
115, 299 

Student activity appioval card, 171 
Student adjustment conference, 152 
Student body government, 198 
Student organization chart, 172 
Student and parent planning, 97, 149 
Student planning, guiding, 80-104 
Student recoids, 312-16 


Study of occupations, 88-97 
Study techniques, 119, 189, 208 
Subject matter and curriculum, 71- 
73, specialists, 66, 141, and teach¬ 
er, 127-29 

Superintendent and guidance, 134 
Superior intelligence, students of, 
454-55 

Survey course plan, 64 

Teacher, administrative backing, 73, 
guidance by, 105-33, guidance 
viewpoint, 127, and records, 312- 
13, role of, m guidance, 105, 139, 
and youth needs, 114-20 
Teacher-counselor, 105-39 
Teacher observation, defined, 400, 
guidance values, 400, limitations, 
401-402 

Techniques, of evaluation, 490, of 
study, 119, 189, 208 
Terman-McNeraar Test of Mental 
Ability, 295 

Tests, administering, 270-71, ad¬ 
ministrative considerations, 267, 
aptitude, 323-24, characteristic 
types, 267-69, guidance use for, 
302-305, interpreting lesults, 272- 
75, limitations of, 305-308, 407- 
409, 417, norms foi, 266-67, 274, 
305, objectivity, 266, leliabihty of, 
265-66, 287-89, scoring, 271-72, 
selection of, 264-70, types foi 
giade levels, 269, validity of, 264- 
65, 287-89 
Test data, 322-25 

Tests of General Educational Devel¬ 
opment, 293 

Test of Mechanical Comprehension, 
297 

Test scores, interview interpreta¬ 
tions, 273-74, 406 

Testing program, 81-88, areas of 
help, 275-87, follow-up, 263, 
planning the, 262-64, purposes of, 
262, representative practices, 229, 
233, 235, 237 , 239, 241, 243, 245, 
247, 251, 252-53 

Transcripts of record demanded, 
315 

Transition from adolescence to adult 
status, 466-67 

Traxler Reading Tests, 293 
Tweezer Dexterity Test, 297 

United States Coast Guard Academy, 
354 
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United States Employment Service, 
528, 532-35 

United States Office of Education, 
93, 143, 479 

University of Minnesota, 323, 355 
University of Texas Study, 519- 
21 

Using occupational information, 93- 
97, school organization, 94-95, 
school subjects, 96, special courses, 
96 

Veteran’s guidance centers, 479 
Visually handicapped, guidance for, 
458-60 

Vocational adjustment, 80 
Vocational choice, 167 
Vocational course report, 164-66 
Vocational data blank, 163 
Vocational day, 210 
Vocational guidance, 88-97, adults, 
475-76, 478, cases illustrating, 369- 
71, and curriculum, 69-71, 88-97, 
handicapped students, 459-60, 461- 
62, 464^5, historical viewpoint, 
17, information and librarian, 140, 
planning for, 161-63 , program for, 
160, steps in, 160, students of 
limited intelligence, 453, students 
with special talents, 455-56, stu¬ 
dents of superior intelligence, 454- 
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55, and testing, 281-86, youth, 
out-of-school, 469, 471, 473-74 
Vocational Interest Blank for Men 
(Strong), 299 

Vocational Interest Blank for Women 
(Strong), 299 

Vocational placement and articula¬ 
tion, 526-37 

Vocational planning, 70-71 
Vocational problem, 336-37 
Vocational student counsel, 211 
Vocational training, 167 
Vocations, knowledge of, 70, study 
of, 88-97 

Wagner-Peyser Act, 528 
Weclisler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 
295 

William, case of, 426—31 
Work experience, petition for credit, 
539 

Youth, organizations, 472-73, prob¬ 
lem check list, 111-14, problems 
of, 108-109, research on problems, 

467- 69 

Youth, out-of-school, educational 
guidance, 474, educational status, 

468- 69 , employment problems, 467, 
471, 473-74, guidance fur, 466-74, 
health problems, 474 



